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Art. I. Neueste Ostfriesische Geschichte. Von Titeman Do- 
THIAS WiarpA. Berlin, 1818. 


B the treaty of Vienna, the principality of East Friesland 

was ceded to his Majesty, and annexed to the newly creat- 
ed kingdom of Hanover. The volume now before us concludes 
the history of that province, which the very learned T1LEMAN 
Dortuias Wiarpa * began many years ago, under the auspices 
of the East-Frisick States or Parliament, to whom he was se- 
cretary,—and whom he has outlived. During the usurpation of 
the French, East Friesland was disguised under the name of 
the Department of the Ems, and incorporated in the Great 
Empire. Its peculiar constitution was then suppressed—and we 
have not heard that the Hanoverian ministers of his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent, have yet thought fit to reassemble 
the ‘ knights, burghers and commonalty,’ who in former times 
displayed a spirit of independence and patriotism, which was 
frequently very troublesome to their hereditary rulers, the 
Princes of the house of Czirksena. The first of this line held 


his authority by the choice of the people; but such recollec- 
tions are soon effaced; and the een of Ulrick were as 
well inclined to tyrannize over their loving subjects, as if they had 
owed their origin to Hugh Capet, or Rodolph of Hapsburgh. 
The voluminous chronicles of an obscure and inconsiderable 
territory, scarcely discernible on the map, and whose name is 


* Wiarda has published several other works relating to the history 
and antiquities of East Friesland, of which we have availed ourselves 
in the composition of this article. 
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seldom pronounced by the historical muse, may appear unat- 
tractive even to those who seek for information, and unworthy of 
the study of those who endeavour to diffuse it. But the countries 
oceipied by the Frisons, are included, either othnographically 
or politically, amongst the aficient States of the Netherlands, 
who, with the kindred Hanse, were the counterparts, in the North, 
of the republics of fairer Italy in the South of Europe.—In his 
attachment to freedom, the Belgian certainly did not yield to the 
Italian; nor did he contribute less to the progress of the arts of 
civilized life. Lisle.strove against arbitrary power with as much 
resolution as Milan or Florence.—The pallet of John of Bruges 
enabled the disciple of Cimabue to attain his immortality.—If 
Venice clothed the gay courtiers of Burgundy in silks and sen- 
dals, Arras spread the produce of her looms on the walls of 
the presence chamber of Castile: And the heavily laden vessels 
of Antwerp crossed the adventurous track of the Argosies of 
the Frescobaldi. The early splendour, however, of the North- 
ern worthies, seems to have obtained but the transient gaze of 
posterity, whilst that of Italy is ever before our eyes: and it may 
be puzzling to account for this difference. We are misled, per- 
haps, by our partiality to our own favourite pursuits; but we 
cannot heip imputing it chiefly to the fact, that literature has 
not led us to study their politics:—Carent vate sacro.—They 
have no poets to invite us into the Stadthouse. It is Genius 
that sends forth the emanations which bind the past to the pre- 
sent. Dante and Petrarch and Bocaccio still live as our com- 
panions and our friends; they compel us to embrace their opi- 
nions, and to share their feelings; and their immortality is im- 
parted to all around them. ‘The wars and revolutions which 
affected the destinies of these great. men, and which awaken 
the liveliest interest when connected with their biography, or 
interwoven in their writings, would not command the attention 
of the reader with equal power, if he considered the events mere- 
lv in their dry historical bearings. But for the banishment of 
Dante, we should be just as ignorant of the disputes of the Bi- 
anchi and the Neri, as we are of the factions of ancient Holland, 
which divided the Dutchmen in twain, under the portentous 
names of the Kabbeljauers and the Hoeckens. 

Yet history may be instructive, though destitate of the brilliant 
colouring of poetical associations, and barren of decisive wars 
and glorious victories. The Great States of Europe were made 
up of smaller countries and feuds which had been brought to- 
gether at different intervals, and whose constitutions did not 
merge in the government of the ruling sovereignty. ‘The pro- 
viucial states of France were of much greater importance to the 
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people, and consequently ought to be more interesting to the 
historical observer than the later institution of the States-Gene- 
ral of the kingdom; although these have almost exclusively ens 
gaged the attention of historians: and the remark is applicable 
with still greater force to Germany. On these two- Empires 
were dependent all the towns and provinces peopled by the Bel- 
gic races—and nowhere can the constitutional governments of 
the middle ages be studied with more satisfaction: ‘To us also 
the Belgic laws and customs are the more valuable, from their 
resemblance to the ancient usages of England ; for many pf the 
nations included in the Saxon confederation, were of Belgic 
kind and tongue. 

‘ Upon the particular accounts given me of the province of Fries- 
land,’ says Sir William Temple, in his Observations upon the United 
Provinces, ‘ | began to make reflections upon them, as the likeliest 
originals of many ancient institutions amongst us, of which no others 
can be found, and whicli may seem to have been introduced by the 
Saxons here, arid, by their long and absolute possession of that part 
of the isle called England, to have been so planted and rooted a- 
mongst us, as to have waded safe, in a great measure, through the 
succeeding inundations and conquests of the Danish and Norman nae 
tions; and perhaps there may be much matter found for the curious 
remarks of some diligent and studious antiquaries, in the comparison 
of the Bailie or Grietman amongst the Frisons with our Sheriffe; of 
their Assessors with our Justices of the Peace ; of their judging civil 
causes in their district upon the first resort, but not without appeal, 
with the course of our Quarter Sessions; of their chief judicature 
being composed of counsellors of four several quarters with our four 
circuits; of these being the common criminal judicature of the coun- 
try; of the composition of their States with our Parliament, at least 
our House of Commons; in the particulars of twe deputies being 
chosen from each town as with us, and two from each bailiage, as 
from each county here ; and these last by voices of all persons pos- 
sessed of a certain quantity of land, and at a meeting assembled by 
the Grietman fot tliat purpose ; and these deputies having full power 
to resolve of all matters without resort to those that chose tliem, or 
knowledge of their intentions, which are all citcumstances agreeing 
with our constitutions, but absolutely differing fronr those of the other 
provinces in the United States, and from the composition, I think, of 
the States, either now or formerly used in the other nations of Eu- 
rope.’ 

These remarks contain, as is usual in the works of this acute 
and sensible, but hasty writer, much striking truth, mingled 
with gratuitous conjectures, and weakened by unfounded asser- 
tions. But the analogy which he has pointed out between the 
Parliament of England and the ancient government of Fries 
A? 
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land is indisputable; and we may, with much profit, study the 
constitution of England, in the Meene-Mente, or Parliament of 
Upstalboom. The Supreme Legislative body by which .the 
Frisick States had been governed from the dawn of their his 
tory, possessed all the essential characters of the popular branches 
of our Government. It was a representation of the common- 
alty, united to a landed aristocracy. Deputies were annually 
chosen by the Frisick land-owners to assist in the name of the. 
Meene-Mente, or Commonalty, at the general council of the 
nation, at a time when we cannot prove that representatives of 
shires sat in the Commons House of Parliament in England. 
None of the circumstances indeed under which the English House 
of Commons is supposed to have arisen, ever existed among the 
Frisons, nor were their liberties purchased or won like English 
liberty, nor did their constitution unfold itself like the English 
constitution. Yet the representation of the commonalty of land- 
holders formed the basis of their government; and we may 
admit the possibility, at least, that such a system may have ex- 
isted amongst our Saxon ancestors, when we trace it in the en- 
chorial polity of the nations, who, less fortunate than their asso- 
ciates, remained behind amidst the swamps and marshes of Fries- 
land, and on the shores of the Northern Sea. 

We confess, with all humility, that if we owed nothing to the 
Saxon Frisons, except Justices of the Peace and Quarter Sessions, 
and Sheriffs and Members of Parliament, it might be suspected 
that we, degenerate Saxons, were under no peculiar obligation 
to them. But there is one benefit which they conferred upon 
England, which certainly deserves the gratitude of posterity. ‘The 
€ Vir illustrissimus’ Doctor Prer1us Winsemuvs, historiogra- 
pher to their High Mightinesses the States of Friesland, informs 
us, in the second book of his Cbronijck van Friestandt, printed at 
Franecker by Jan Lamrincke, 1622, that the pleasant custom of 
Kissing was utterly unpractised and unknown in England, (just 
as it is at this day in New Zealand, where sweethearts only know 
hew to touch noses when they wish to be kind), until the fair 
Princess Ronix, the daughter of King Hengist of Friesland, 
* pressed the beaker with her lipkens,’ 2. e. little lips, and salut- 
ed the amorous Vortigern with a Ausjen, i. e. a little kiss, ac- 
cording, as Doctor Pierius quoth, ‘to the practice of our (Frisick) 
nation.”* We quote the passage below, in the original low 





* Want dese Rowena ofte Ronixa na dat sy eeven met hare lip 
kens den Beecker aenghereiret hadde, heeft hem den Coninck over- 
gelevert, presenteerende hem nae, tghebruyck van onse natie, hare 
rechterhand eende een kusjen, waer over de Coninck in zyn ghemoedt 
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Dutch, on account of the tender harmony and amatory elegance 
of the language. From this period, continues Dr Pierius Win- 
semius, the aforesaid custom of kissing was adopted in Britain ; 
so that the learned Erasmus Rotterodamus, many ages after, 
found occasion to praise the whole land on account thereof. 

We think that Mr Turner, in the new edition of his most va- 
luable Anglo-Saxon history, should include the lands to the south 
of the Elbe, in the map which he has given of the countries occu- 
pied by the Saxons on the Continent. The antient authorities 
are unanimous in stating, that a considerable portion of the po- 
pulation of England was composed of Frisons. In the ancient 
metrical chronicle of Kolyn, the invasion of Britain is strongly 
expressed by a single word. He says that the Frisons, the An- 

les, the Saxons and the Allemans, swarmed over into Britain. 

e wrote partly from tradition, and partly from other writers 
of greater name. Procopius considered the Frisons as one of 
those tribes who divided Britain; and Bede names them as the 
first of the nations from whom Saint Egbert held that the Anglo- 
Saxons derived their origin. Language is the surest test of affinity 
between nations; and the assertions of these several historians are 
corroborated by the resemblance of the Frisick tongue to the 
Anglo-Saxon. Saint Egbert sent out twelve English mission- 
aries— Willebrand, Suisen Acca, Wigbert, Willibald, Wini- 
bald, Lebwin, the two Ewalds, Warnefried and Marcelin, who 
* being born in England of Frisick and Saxon race,’ were able 
* to present the Gospel to the Pagan Frisons and Saxons in lin- 

Germanica ;’ and Willebrod of Northumberland is parti- 

cularly noticed for his proficiency in Frisick, 

Angels uten Neersassen was 

Van Northumberlande das 

Ons tie schreften laten horen 

Sinte Willebrod geboren 

En te prekten zy te mael 

Goede in ti Friese tael. 

The language spoken by the old or Continental Saxons, in 
the reign of Charlemagne, was nearly English ; but it soon lost its 
purity by the admixture of the Francic dialect. The Frisick, 
on the coptrary, continued unadulterated during several centu- 
ries; and even now, as the boors in Friesland sing or say— 

Buwter, breat en greene tzies, 
Is guth Inglisch en guth Friesch. 


80 seer verheuget is, dat hy haer terstont tot een wijve genomen ende 
vercooren heeft. Heeft die gewoonte van kussen naermaels in Brit- 
tanien plaetse begrepen, Chronijck yan Frieslandt, p. 43, 
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Which, duly expounded, means that 
Butter, bread, and green cheese, 
Is good English and good Friese. 

Very guth Inglisch indeed! The dialect, however, which is 
now called Friesch, is a corrupted patois. The ancient lan- 
guage, in which the laws and charters are written, is no longer 
spoken ; but the Frisick peasants retain the original pronuncia- 
tion of the Anglo-Saxon Theta. There is no doubt but that this 
sound was oncecommon to all the Gothic dialects; and it would 
be difficult to ascertain why it became obscured in most of them. 
In East Friesland, the antient Frisick has been banished by the 
Nether Saxon ; and the language of the State of Friesland Pro- 
per, of which the distich we have quoted is a specimen, retains 
only the vestiges or corruptions of its antient nomenclature. ‘The 
codes of Brokmerland and Hunsingr, written in the thirteenth 
century, are the oldest monuments of the Frisick tongue; and 
both in vocabulary and in grammar, it approaches nearer to the 
Anglo-Saxon, than any other of the Teutonic or Scandinavian 
dialects. ‘Fhe Norsk bears a close resemblance to the Anglo- 
Saxon in its roots; yet its grammatical structure differs essen- 
tially. Wiarda has translated some passages from King Ethel- 
bert’s laws into Frisick, with scarcely any ‘other change except 
a modification of the orthography. 


Eny puman orarlep xx pel. zip puman nel of peonvep m reill. 
mebete. xf man peyteringzep ofarlaehp vin pel. xebece. zp 
man mrovlepinzep oyaylaehp tv yeill. sebece. z1f man Zolopingzep 
ofaylaehp vi poll. cebece. Sif man pon licclan finzep ofaylachp 
xipeill. sebere, 

fEc pam neglum xzehpileum peill. 

ic pam lepeptan plice-pamme im peill. at pam mapgn vi peill, 

The following is Wiarda’s Frisick translation. 

Gef thuman offeslayt xx scill. Gef thunjan negl of weorth iii scill. 
ebete. ; 

Gef man sgot fingr offeslayt viii scill. ebete. Gef man lange fingr 

offesl: ayt vi ‘scill; ebete. Gef man then gold fingr offeslayt vi scill. ebete. 
Gef man then litka fingr offeslayt xi scill. ébete. 

Fram tham neglum hwe Jicum scyl. 

Fram tham lerestan wlite wlemma il scill. and fram tham maran 
vi scill. ' 

But, though thus closely allied, the Frisick and Anglo-Saxon 
languages are not to be identifi ed. The former may perhaps 
claim the distinction of being the least altered branch of that 

widely extended language, w hich m: iy be intelligibly though in- 
correttly designated as Belgic. In the history of nations and of 
languages, words ‘may be considered ‘as tokens, which pass aos 
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cording to their reccived, not their real value. Whether this pri- 
mitive tongue was or was not the dialect of the Belgic Britons be- 
fore the Saxon conquest, may be the subject of fruitless conjec- 
ture; but there are reasons for supposing that it was spoken in 
England concurrently with the Anglo-Saxon, and that it became 
the basis of the modern English language, which was eae 
evolved in many districts of ‘this island betore the Anglo-Saxon 
became extinct in others. In a greater or lesser degree, it en- 
tered into the composition of the Jutish or Danish, of the Fle- 
mish, and of the Nether Saxon ;—many of which, in their turns, 
again and again reacted upon each other, whilst new compounds 
resulted from the amalgamation. Claude Duret, one of the 
earliest philologists of modern Europe, chose an elegant device, 
which is engraved in the title- page of his ¢ ‘Tresor des Langues. ’ 
It is the fig-tree— 
such as at this day to Indians known 

In Malabar or Decan, spreads her arms, 

Branching so broad and long, that in the ground 

The bended twigs take root, and daughters grow 

About the mother tree. 

The emblem is singularly expressive of the growth of lan- 
guages. It is as easy to point out the general affinity of each 
class, as it is difficult te define their mutual relutionship, with 
accuracy and distinctness. The summit of each new stem is 
lost in the foliage of the parent branch, and the base is renders 
ed inaccessible by the scions which again spring from its root. 

In the early chronicles of F riesland, we meet with the cus- 
tomary procession of ideal monarchs onal heroes, who invariably 
pace along the pages of the monkish writers; but no facts of 
moment relating to Frisick history are to be colleeted eartier 
than the seventh century. ‘The country did not escape the ra- 

vages of the Nor thmen, by whom it was occasionally subjected. 
Radbod, who is called king of the Frisons by several historians, 
was conquered by Charlemagne in 716. The story of his in- 
dignant rejection of Christianity is well known: But Radbod 
was a Dane and a tyrant, and not a native prince. Godfreyd 
of Denmark reconquered the country ;—he was as oppressive as 
his predecessor ;—and the Frisons were again delivered by the 
night of the orthodox emperor. ‘These Danish tyrants were 
so abhorred by the Frisons, that their cruelty became tradi- 
tionary. Popular aversion bestows a whimsical deformity on 
its objects. Our countryfolks will never forget bloody Queen 
Mary, who intended to make all the English women give suck to 
puppy dogs: And as strange stories were current respecting the 
severity of the Danish kings. ‘The yoke of these oppressive and 
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insatiate robbers was galling to the Frisons; and Charlemagne 
was considered as the deliverer of the nation: Thus he is prais- 
ed.as the * beloved Charles,’ in the fragment of a very antient 
lar ballad, which has been incorporated in the prefaces te 

the Frisick Codes. 
thi minera 

Karl, hi was minnera 

And hi was betera 

Hi stifte and sterde 

Triwa and werde. 
¢ The beloved Charles; he was beloved, and he was the better- 
most; he ruled and steered (with) truth and faith.’ Charle- 
magne governed his half-subdued subjects with a wise and con- 
siderate policy, when religious zeal did not exasperate him. 
The conquered were left in possession of their laws; and he 
established himself by asserting his supremacy rather than his 
dominion. 

The Frankish emperors delegated their authority to a gover- 
nor, who first bore the title of a Duke, afterwards of a Count. 
Wiarda calls him quaintly, yet appropriately, by the name 
of the Stadtholder. This government was not incompatible 
with the rights and freedom of the people. We may judge that 
the authority of the Counts of Friesland was more restricted 
than in the other provinces of the empire; for no one of these 
delegated rulers was able to render the government of the en- 
tire country hereditary in his posterity. The Frisick territory, 
under the edintinalon: extended from the mouth of the Meuse 
to the Weser. The Flye, the present Zuyder sea, divided the 
eastern Frieslanders from the west Frieslanders. The latter, 
hhowever, appear to have been governed rather in federation 
than in-union with their eastern brethren. Towards the fall 
of the Frankish monarchy, the country was divided. Dirk, 
the first Count of Holland, became master of the greater part 
of the western territory, (now constituting Holland), in the year 
922. A small portion between the Alkmaar and the Flye re- 
tained its liberty, and the name of West Friesland, es it 
yet preserves, though incorporated with Holland. Dirk’s do- 
minions were long known by the name of Frisia hereditaria; 
whilst the rest of the country was honourably distinguished as 
Frisia Lipera. It comprehends the mania provinces of 
Friesland Proper and Groningen, and the principality of East 
Friesland. 

Liberty may be entitled a mountain-nymph by the poet, but 
never did she find a surer domicile than amidst the fens of the 
Netherlands, Nature ‘has. treated man more kindly than the 
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philosophers ; they would regulate his capacity for freedom ace 

cording to the elevation of the mercury in the weather-glass; but 

she teaches him to defy their rules, and to laugh at their specula- 

tions. Free Friesland was worthy of the name. The common 

greeting of the people was neither simple wassail, nor peace be 

with you; but they saluted one another with * health, thou noble 

freeman.’ In the 12th century, they no longer feared the sword 

of the Emperor, nor did they very much — his sceptre. The 

slight authority which the head of the Holy Roman empire re- 

tained in a few districts, was only acknowledged in theory. Mili- 
tary tenures did not exist, nor were they ever introduced into the 
country; and the priesthood had no temporal authority. The 
independence and self-rule of the Frieslanders was so striking, 

when compared to the rest of Europe, that it was forced upon 
the notice of old Bartholomew, though the writers of the mid- 

dle ages seldom advert to constitutional polity. Bartholomew, 

whom we quote in the venerable language of his translator 
Trevisa, is emphatic in his description of Frisia. * The men,’ 

says he, * ben hye of bodye, stronge of vertu, sterne and 
* fiers of herte, and swyft and quiver of body. They ben 
§ free, and not subjecte to lordship of other nations; and they 
* put them in perill of dethe by cause of freedom. And they 
$ fhadde lever dye than be under the yocke of thraldome. 
* Therefore they forsake dygnyte of knyghthoode, and suffre 
* none to ryse and to be greater among them under the tytle of 
‘ knyghthode, but they ben sulyect to judges that they chese of 
* themselfe from yere to yere, whiche rule the comynte among 
* them.’ 

Free Friesland was divided into seven ‘ Sea-lands,’ or pro 
vinces, obviously so called, because they were all bounded by 
the sea; and the Sea lands were subdivided into several smaller 
districts, or shires, which, in respect to the management of their 
internal affairs, were wholly independent of each other. In each 
of these districts, the powers of legislation and of judicature 
were vested in the Ghemena-mente, or Meene-mente; in the 
commonalty or in the land-owners assembled in the Liod- 
thing, a meeting strictly corresponding to the Saxon Folkmote, 
The Liodthing met at stated times as a matter of course; but 
when the Commons were summoned for any particular purpose, 
the Assembly took the name of the Bod-thing, (from Beda, A. 
S. beovan—Engl. to bid.) The Bodthing was called for the 
purpose of passing judgment in cases of urgent necessity. Un- 
der the Imperial Government, the court of each district, or 
shire, held a Bodthing every fourth year, in the nature of an 
assembly of provincial estates. And the same name was also 
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anciently applied to the general assembly of the representatives 
of the Frisons, when summoned by the Emperors. 

Land, contrary perhaps to what might have been expected, 
was held freely and allodi: ally, and feudal tenures and v: issalage 
were wholly unknown; for the territorial j jurisclictions, which we 
shall notice below, have no proper analogy to feudality. ‘The 
Jaws distinguish between land acquired by ‘descent, or held by 
common right, and land acquired by purchase, or by deed, called 
cap-land and bock-lond ; the latter apparently corresponding with 
the Anglo-Saxon tenure. Whether held by inheritance or by 
purchase, the right of the owner appears to have been equal- 


‘ly secure; but if a title was contested, the proofs of ownership 


were adapted to the nature of the land. An heir could not be 
compelled to wage battle for his inheritance in any ~ and he 
detended his right by the oaths of twelve men. Cap-land or 
bok-land was held by the oaths of seven recognitors; though 
sometimes exposed to a more hazardous ordeal. ‘Irial by bat- 
tle was not excluded by the law; and the possessor might there- 
fore be compelled to meet the demandant i in the field. - A custom 
prevailed amongst the Frisons, somewhat analogous to Bo- 
rough English; land was partible, but the younger sun was 
preferred, by taking the head tenement, and the chief por- 
tion of ihe patrimony; and if territorial authority was an- 
nexed to it, the rights of jurisdiction passed undivided to the 
youngest son. Thus, in 1358, Kampo, the youngest son of the 
noble Wiard Abdena, succeeded to the lordship of Aurich, 
to the exclusion of his elder brother. ‘This custom of prefer- 
ring the younger son, exists also in some English manors. All 
the lands in a district, called the Theel-land, * lying in the bai- 
liwick of Norden and Bertum, are held by a very extraordinary 
tenure—we speak in the present tense, for the customs of the 
Theeland were subsisting in the vear 1805; and we do not 
suppose that they have since become obsolete. ‘The Agrarian 
law, elsewhere a phantom, either lovely or terrific, according te 
the imagination of the spectator, is here fully realized. ‘The 
Jand js considered as being divided into portions, or Theels, each 
containing a stated quantity: the owners are called Theel-men, 
or Theel-boors; but no Theel-boor can hokl more than one 
theel in seyeralty. ‘The undivided, or common land, ¢ompriz- 
ing the theels not held by individuals, belongs to all the inha- 
bitanis of the 'Fheel- land, and is cultivated, or farmed out; on 
their joint account. T he Theel-boor cannot sell his hereditary 
theel, or alienate it in any ways even to his nearest relations. 


* From the Fris ick, Teelan ov Tilan, A. S—Eng. to till, 
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On his death, it descends to his youngest son.—If there are no 
sons, it descends to the youngest daughter, under the restric- 
tions after mentioned ; and, in default of issue, it reverts to the 
commonalty. But elder sons are not ieft destitute: When they 
are old enough to keep house, a theel is assigned to each of them 
(be they ever so many), out of the common lands, to be held ta 
them and their issue, according to the customary tenure. If a 
woman, who has inherited a theel, becomes the wife of a Theel- 
boor, who is already in possession of a theel, then her land re- 
verts to the commonalty, as in case of death without issue, 
All lawsuits and disputes are decided in the Folkmote, which 
is held once in each year; and no appeal is allowed from its 
decision, 

Faithful to the customs of their Scythian forefathers, the Teu- 
tons and Scandinavians did not willingly abandon the princiv 
ple which secured the equal enjoyment of the gifts of nature ta 
every individual in the tribe or sept. 

Campestres melius Scythe, 
Quorum plaustra vagas rité trahunt domos, 
Vivunt et rigidi Geta, 
Immetata quibus jugera liberas 
Fruges et Cererem ferunt ; 
Nec cultura placet longior annua 
Defunctumque laboribus 
-Equali recreat sorte vicarius, 
The Gothic nations, emigrating from their native wilds, spoiled 
those who had been enriched and enervated with the treasures of 
Asia; yet after the frame of society had been created again out 
of new and heterogeneous elements, the community of land was 
still cherished and retained by them. Poets, however, are not 
ihe most accurate teachers of rural economy. It is now well 
ascertained, that metes and bounds promote the welfare of the 
husbandman ; and we never regret to witness the creation of the 
hedges and ditches, which, by authority of Parliament, invade 
the open and unenclosed common fields,’ derived from Scythian 
polity. Yet if Horace were to return from Elysium, he might 
even now be rejoiced by beholding the vestiges of the free 
harvests of the Scythians and the: Geta; and ‘Tacitus * might 
almost be qunak at Westminster-hall, when an action is 
brought for a shifiing or changeable acre in an* English com- 


* Agri pro numero cultorum at unfversis per vires occupantur quos 
mox inter se secundum dignitatem partiantur: facilitatem partiendj 
camporum spatia prastant. Arva per annos mutant, et superes} 
ager.—TZacitus, de Mor. Ger. cxxvi. 
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mon field. We can still trace the steps by which the boundless 
liberty of the Nomadic races was partially restrained into con- 
formity with the wants of incipient civilization. ‘They broke 
and ploughed the ground; the crop became as valuable as the 
pasture; they needed bread corn, and were no longer con- 
tented with milk, and the flesh of the slaughtered “animal ; 
agriculture advanced, but they did not cease to be shepherds 
and herdsmen; and the territory over which they were spread 
continued to be the property of the community. Hence a- 
rose the system of annual allotments of land, which were sown 
in severalty, but grazed promiscuously after the reaping of the 
harvest. t This is the * special manner of common,’ which in 
Norfolk is called * Shacke,’ or * Shock.’ And the report of 
the decision of * Sir Miles Corbct’s case,’ pronounced by the 
Court of King’s Bench, ‘ Hilt. 27. Eliz.’ affords a clear com- 
mentary on the primitive agriculture of the Teutons. In Nor- 
mandy, all unenclosed arable and pasture lands were subject, by 
the custom of the country, to the same ‘ special manner of com- 
mon;’ and the season when the Normans fed and grazed pro- 
miscue, was called the Bannon. * By this system of alternate 
cultivation and pasturage, the generous freedom of patriarchial 
simplicity was in some measure combined with the churlish 
meum et tuum of the Iron Age. And the tenures of the tillers 
of the Theeland were gr adually framed to answer the same end, 
The liberties of the Frisick people were watched with great 
jealousy.—Thus it was the law of Brokmerland, that no man 
— build towers or strong walls, or live in a house higher than 
twelve feet beneath the root; and all buildings of stone, save 


5 
gonvents and the ‘ houses of God,’ were utterly forbidden.— 


+ In the county of Norfolk, there is a special manner of common, 
called Shacke, which is to be taken on arable land after harvest, until 
the land be sowed again. And that began in ancient times in this 
manner—The fields of arable land in this country do consist of the 
Jands of divers several persons lying intermixed in many several small 
parcels, so that it is not possible for any one of them, without trespass 
to others, that they can feed their cattle on their own land; and 
therefore every one doth put their cattle to feed promiscu2 in the oper 
field. These words, to have Shacke, is as much as to say, to go at 
liberty, or at large.—-2 Rep. 5 

* Coutumes de Normandie, art. 81-5. Paswage has the following 
nate. ‘ Le mot banon est pris pour le temps auquel les terres ne sont 
ni cultivées ni ensemencées, et qu’elles sont libres 4 quiconque y veut 
mener ses bestiaux sans la permission du proprietaire, ce qui s’entend 
des celles qui ne sont point closés de hayes ou de fosses, lesquelles 
sont defendues en tout temps. ” 
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Brokmerland was divided into four Quarters. Rustringia and 
Hunsingoe, were also divided in the same manner. This we learn 
from their custumals; and we may conclude, that a similar orga= 
nization prevailed in every shire or district of sufficient extent.— 
The Meene-mente, or landowners of every hamlet, chose their 
own Redieva, or Reeve, whose authority was confined to the lit- 
tle district which elected him. ‘The landholders of all the ham- 
lets contained in each fardingdela, or Quarter, assembled, or re- 
solved themselves in a quarter Liodthing, where they elected a 
Capital Redieva, the chief judicial officer of the quarter, who 
held his office during a year, and who was also the representa- 
tive, or deputy of the Meene-mente, in the General Council or 
Parliament of Friesland. These — Reeves decided small- 
er matters of their own authority—subject, however, to an appeal 
to the Smela Warf, or Sessions, or full bench of the Reeves of 
the shire; and from this Court a second appeal could be had 
to the Meene-mente assembled in the Liodthing or Bodthing. 
In Hunsingoe, the elective franchise is apparently given to 
* every man’ of the Karspel; an indefinite description which 
must be restricted by analogy. It is singular, however, that the 
farming labourers, who had not a heated qualification, were dis- 
tinctly authorized to vote in the election of a parish priest. And 
in Westerwold, on the contrary, only the wisest man from each 
household was to attend the Folkmote. The Meene-mente of the 
four Quarters resolved themselves twice a year intoa General As- 
sembly or Folkmote of Brokmerland, where any disputes between 
the Quarters were decided, and wherelaws were enacted which were 
binding throughout the shire. 

The government of a Frisick shire thus pas by a triple 
gradation of democracies, each of which possessed its own 
judicial and executive officers, who also represented the meene- 
mente, or landholders, from whom their authority emanated, 
in the supreme council of the nation. The Redieva swore be- 
fore all the people, that he would give help without fee or re= 
ward, urtito the poor like as unto the rich, unto his enemy 
like as unto his friend. ‘This Redieva was sometimes called the 
Grietman, but anciently and generally he was known by the name 
of the Asega. The Latin writers translate this title by Judez, or 
Consul ; and under all those names he appears as the represen 
tative of his Meene-mente at the Parliament of Upstalboom. The 
free choice of this officer by the people was therefore their most 
important constitutional privilege; and thus it is ensured to them 
by their ancient bill of rights, which is said to have been con- 
firmed by Charlemagne ;—a document which, if not authentic 
according to the letter, is certainly so according to the spirit, 
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and, at all events, of high antiquity. Whilst the Imperial aus 
thority was ac knowledged, the Asega took his oath of oflice be- 
fore the Emperor.— Ille Asega non debet quemquam judicare; 
nisi plebs eligerit ipsum, et ipse coram lnperatore Romano ju- 
raverit ; tune tenetur scire omnia jura que sunt Kesta et Loi 
druich, id est petitiones et edicta.’ In the same manner they 
elected the Aldirmon, * who was an executive officer nearly cor- 
responding to our Sheriff,—the Talemon, who acted as attorney 
general of the people,—the Eedswara, or inquest man—and the 
Keddar, Bannere, or Frona, the summoner, crier, or beadle. 

We have before noticed, that laws of each district were en- 
acted by the people assembled in the Liod-thing. They chose 
to claim this privilege as the ancient concession of Char lemagney 
according to their metrical law. 

Tha wi Fresa Kerstena wrdon 

Tha urjef us thi Kinig Karl 

Sa hwersa alle lioda enne Kere kere, 

That hi stede and stalle were 

Bi londes leggore 

And bi lioda libbande. 
* When we Frisons became Christians, then the King Charles 
granted to us, when as all the folk chuse a law that it shall re+ 
maint steady and still, as long as the land shall lye and people 
shall live.’ 

In the custumals of the early part of the 13th century, the 
enactments proceed wholly from the Meene-mente; or Com- 
monalty. Thus, in the statutes of Humsterland, ‘ Heec sunt 
statuta terre Hummerke, que statuta universitas voluit. > The 
expression wiiversiias deserves attention, because it is applied in 
like manner in English records to the commonalty, both of the 
English counties, and of the entire kingdom assembled in’ Par- 
liament. ‘The statutes of Langewold begin with the same de- 
clarations—* Post annum gratil M.CC.V1I statuta sunt heee jura ab 
omnibus Laicis in Langewolda morantibus.’—And in the cus 
tumal of Hunsingoe, the laws are declared to have been chosen 
by the people * Thit hebbat thaliude keren.’ 

An assembly of unlettered husbandmen would find it difficult 
to settle the form of a new law, or to revise the text of an an- 
cient custom. This task, therefore, was usually entrusted to a 
special committee. Thus the men of Brokmerland named their 
Keremen, who, after due consideration, proposed the law to the 
people, by whom it was adopted. ‘ This hath been chosen by 
the Keremen, and it pleased all the people.’ In the new sta 

* There was also an Aldirmon of the Dikes. 
t 
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tutes of Hunsingoe, the laws are said to have been ‘ chosen by 
the abbots (2. ¢. priests), and the wisest of Hunsingenaland. ’ 
But their propositions did not become laws, tili they were ac- 
cepted by the rest of the Meene-mente, or Commonalty. | This 
practice was universal amongst the Teutonic nations, whose 
laws, sometimes apparently proceeding only from the memlers 
of such committees, under the names of Sapientes, Optimates, 
Witan, and other equivalent denominationss received in fact 
their validity from the assent, either expressed or implicd, of 
the body of the people. 

In the 14th century, we find the two estates of the clergy and 
the nobility noticed, for the first time, in the style of the legis- 
lative assemblies. ‘The Hovetlinge, or territorial nobility, are 
mentioned in the statutes of Emsiga, enacted in 1312, And in 
1446, ‘ the Parsons and Curates’ appear by the side of the 
‘ Judges, Consuls, and Commonalty of the land of Hunsingoe. ’ 
The Liod-thing, however, was not the less demoeratic. It was 
exactly like an ancient county court, where all the suitors were 
of equal weight; or a modern English county meeting, in which 
the nobility and clergy, though mentioned by name, are distin- 
guished purely by courtesy and respect, and without possessing 
any superiority in rights over the lay or untitled freeholder. 
The Hovetlinge and the clergy appeared in the Liod-thing, 
solely in their character of landholders, or members of the 
Meene-mente, and on a perfect equality with the rest of the un- 
lettered or unprivileged Meene-mente. * 

The Priest, it is said, in the laws of Brokmerland, § must not 
meddle with worldly affairs, for he is consecrated unto his own 
office;’ a wise maxim, and singular in an age of priestcraft. 
But the parish priests were elected by the Meene-mente, like 
the secular Judges. As a body, the clergy had no authiority, 
except a very limited ecclesiastical jurisdiction, which was strictly 
defined. The Church was curbed in every mode. The Frisons 
paid no tythes to the parson, and the parson paid no first fruits 
or tenths to.the Pope of Rome. Over part of the country the 
Archbishop of Bremen exercised a diocesan jurisdiction; the re- 
mainder was within the Bishopries of Utrecht and Munster. But 
these powerful prelates were compelled to respect the privileges 
of freemen. It was the boast of Abbot Emo, their chronicler, 





* «Si quidem nobiles et liberi plebeii dummodo predia possiderent 
eequabili jure rempublicam et libertatem tutabantur, non alio quam 
popularis communitatis titulo, id est gemene gemente. Siccama ad 
LI. Ir. 68.’ Wiarda differs from Siccama in opinion; but without 
season. 
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that the Bishop could not take a chicken against their will. 
* In tanta libertate in Frisia constituti sumus quod nec pullum 
gallinee per suos potuit episcopus —. Like the Greeks, 
the Frisons called their priests by the name of Papas; and 
they were Papas in a lawful way. AZneus Sylvius, afterwards 
Pope Pius V., and Abbot Emo, both state, that all the parish 

riests of Friesland were married, because the Frisons did 
not like to trust a lusty celibate priest in their villages. The 
Pope states the fact and the reason with historical calmness; 
the Abbot inveighs against the abuse. Friesland retained its 
married priesthood during many centuries. We apprehend 
that this custom, as well as the name given to the Priests, may 
be considered as indicating an early connexion with the Eastern 
Church. 

In the Lex Frisionum, we find the usual distinctions of No- 
bilis, Liber, and Litus. The rank of the Teutonic litus has 
been much discussed ; he appears to have been a villein, owin 
many services to his landlord, but above the class of slaves. If 
a free Frison killed a noble Frison, he paid eighty shillings for 
his weregild—58 shillings and a penny was the price of the head 
of an equal. Ifa Litus had fallen, his lord received 27 shillings 
bating a penny, whilst the relations of the deceased were to be 
contented with 8 shillings, all but two-thirds of a penny. This 
was law in the Carlovingian era; but, in the Frisick custumals 
of the 13th century, the weregilds are regulated according to 
the injury inflicted, not by the rank of the sufferer: The odious 
privileges which separated the classes were obliterated, and all 
were equally respected and equally protected against violence. 
Yet as inequality is a constant law of nature, the nobility were 
distinguished from the plebeians. This nobility was territorial ; 
and the privileges of the nobles were annexed to their proper- 
ty, that is to say, to their land. The Hovetlinge or Haudlinge, 
Capitanei or headmen, for it was thus the nobility were called, 
were the superior owners er landlords of extensive domains, 
which were held by tenants who had a heritable interest in the 
land, subject to the performance of predial services, and the 
payment of rents in kind; and they were hereditary judges over 
their hereditary tenantry. The Hovetlinge, in some districts, 
were owners of towns and castles in their own right. In others, 
the people elected a Hovetling as commander of a garrison; and 
they placed him in the castle, and removed him at their will, 
but the privileges of the Hovetlinge were not equal in all the 
districts. The men of Brokmerland passed the law which for- 
bade the erection of strongholds, lest their Hovetlinge should 
entrench themselves too seturely. Neither, as Bartholomew says, 
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did they suffer any one to rise, and to be greater among them, 
under title of knighthood. The free Frisons did not grudge to 
the nobility the full enjoyment of their legal rights ; but they were 
jealous, and with reason, of the haughty spirit of chivalry. The 
famous Occo Then Brocke, one of the mightiest Frisick nobles; 
had received the accolade from Joan of Naples. His belt and 
golden spurs were considered by the Frisons as ignominious 
tokens of his degeneracy from Frisick freedom. The enmity 
which his rank excited was both bitter and universal; and 
Folkmar Allena,* his nephew, did not hesitate to adopt the 
common sentiment, and to stain his sword with the blood of his 
ambitious relation, In the 14th century, the Hovetlinge gra- 
dually acquired greater power, and thus became hereditary rul+ 
ers of entire districts or shires; their authority generally pro- 
ceeding, in the first instance, from the choice of the Meene- 
mente, who nominated them as their stadtholders or command- 
ers; till at length the country was distracted by their factions, 
and ultimately reduced to an hereditary sovereignty, 

We have seen that the government of each district was vested 
in the Meene-mente, except in matters of minor importance, 
which were decided by the elected judges, as a permanent and 
standing body; but the entire commonwealth was governed by 
its same elected legislators, when assembled in a Parliament, 
from which there was no appeal. *¢ This is the first chosen. law 
‘ of all the Frisons:’—‘ We come together once a year at 
* Upstallsboom, on Tuesday in the Whitsun week, in. order 





* In consequence of the fondness of the Frisons for their ancient 
eustoms, they refused to adopt territorial sutmames, which elsewhere 
were inseparably allotted to nobility. Exceptions are oniy found in 
the names of a very few powerful and ambitious chiefs like Okko Then 
Brodik. The Frisick surnames were patronymics, formed by adding 
the terminations, a, or na, or sua, to the parent name. ‘Thus.Wiard 
became Wiarda; Uko, Ukena; and Keno, Kenesna. Some of their 
names have an English aspect; such as Howerda, Manninga, and Al- 
Tena. Many of the christian names, however, have a harsh Scythian 
sound. We may notice Arp, Aut, dyke, Bafe, Bolke, Benne. This 
circumstance is not so trifling as it may seem ; for very few baptismal 
names were in common use in the middle ages, except those which had 
been bofne by Christian saints ; and the employment of these ugly 
heathen sounds, which certainly never found a place in thé Calendar; 
indicates a corresponding diversity of habits. The most sensible 
names which Wiarda has given in his list, are Beefe and Ale, both of 
which were common Christian names in Friesland; though the learn= 
ed author does not appear to recollect their signification: 
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* that we may then and there areed the laws which the Frison 
‘ isto hold. And if any man knoweth how to amend a law, 
* then that we may set the lighter law, and hold to the better 
‘ law.’ The season of the session is not without a mystery. 
Putting aside the example of good king Arthur, who, as is well 
known to all romance readers, invariably held his Round Table 
at merry Carlisle in the Whitsun week—that was the time when 
the English Parliaments usually met in days of yore, in an a 
of simple devotion, when they trusted that at such a holy tide 
their proceedings would be sanctified by the sevenfold gifts of 
the spirit of wisdom, truth, and charity. + 

Upstallsboom was the Malberg, or Hill of Pleas of the Frisons. 
A rising ground near Aurich, planted with oak trees, was the 
spot where the States assembled from time immemorial. The 
Meene-mente, or commonalty, were represented by their elect- 
ed Redievas, Asegas or Grietmen, whom the Latin historians 
and records term ‘Consules terre, or Jurati,’ and who, annually 
chosen as the executive authorities of their own immediate dis- 
tricts, became, when assembled, the depositaries of the power of 
the entire commonwealth. When the Parliament of Upstalls- 
boom is mentioned by contemporary writers of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, and in the records and charters of that 
period, the Nobles or Hovetlinge are not named as a constitu- 
ent part of the assembly. It may be conjectured, however, that 
they were not onbulill. A rigid adherence to principle consti- 
tutes a meritorious peculiarity of the Frisick laws. It would not 
have been discordant to their spirit, if the hereditary judges 
had been entitled to a voice as well as the elected judges. But 
there is no proof of the fact. Wiarda assumes that the Hovet- 
linge formed one of the estates at Upstallsboom; but he fails 
completely in proving his opinion; for, strangely enough, the 
quotations which he adduces relate only to the district assemblies 
or folkmotes, in which the nobility were included in the demo< 
cracy: And his assertion that they voted as a distinct estate, is 
still more destitute of foundation. In the fourteenth century, 
the Clergy appear for the first time. Having been chosen by 
the people, the priests may be considered as representatives, 
though not specially delegated for the year. 

The districts or shires of Friesland being about twenty in 
number, were considered as composing the Seven ‘ Sea-lands:’ 





+ The mass of the Holy Ghost was always celebrated in the pre- 
sence of the counsellors of the French Parliaments, on the first day 
of the sitting. Louis XVI. desired that the same service might be 
celebrated at the opening of the proceedings in the Champ de Mars. 
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In some measure each ‘ Sea-land’ had the character of a 
separate State. The ancient constitution of Friesland is com- 
prized in seven articles. The second provides—* If any one of 
*the Seven Sea-lands is attacked, either by the Southern Sax- 
* ons, or by the Northmen, then shall the six come unto the 
* help of the seventh, so that they may all do well alike.’ But 
the protection afforded by the Commonwealth to each of its mem- 
bers, was to be returned by their contributing to the common 
tranquillity. ‘ If any one of the Seven Sea-lands becomes un- 
* buxome, then shall the six rule the seventh, so as that all may 
‘ fare rightly.’ We have no account of the general govern- 
ment of each Sea-land ; therefore we are not certain that the 
elected judges of the districts were considered as the provincial 
States representing the Meene-mente of the Sea-land in which 
they were locally included; yet this is the more probable,’ be- 
cause the Seven Sea-lands elected seven judges, who were 
the executive authorities of the republic; they directed the af- 
fairs of the consmonwealth during the intervals of the session of 
the Upstallsboom Parliament, and represented it during the 
vacation. In a former article, we had occasion to speak of se- 
veral deputations or committees of a similar nature which exist- 
ed in the constitutional governments of the middle ages. The 
government of each district or township was repeated in the or- 
nization of the legislative bodies, by which they were collec- 
tively ruled. The seven judges of the Sea-lands were invested 
with functions exactly analogous to those of the four judges of 
Brokmerland, only on a larger scale; and the Meene-mente, or 
commonalty, who assembled in the Liodthing, for the purposes 
of self-rule within their own. district, delegated that authority to 
the judges, who, at Upstalsboom, became the Meene-mente of 
Friesland. : 
The records, in the strict sense of the word, of the Parlia- 
ments of Upstallsboom, are not numerous; and indeed it is 

robable that its proceedings were seldom reduced to writing. 
But there is full evidence that, in the early part of the thirteent 
century, the representative constitution was in vigour, and that 
it had existed from time immemorial. This proof is given by 
the chronicle of Abbot Emo, who died in 1237, and who has 
commemorated several memorable instances when the legislative 
body exercised its legal authority for the preservation of the 
public peace. : 

In 1214, one Rhadbern a powerful nobleman of Fivelingo, 
occasioned many disturbances with the help of his family and 
retainers. The Consuls of * land ordered the East Fries- 
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landers to burn their houses to ashes; and the event formed an 
era in the history of the country.* £ And ali the land,’ Emo 
continues, * trembled before the Jurats of Upstalsboom, who, 
* according to most ancient usage, had been elected by the com- 
* monalty of the Frisons.’ A flood having damaged the pos- 


sessions of the monastery of Einerum in 1219, the neighbour- 
ing villages were ordered to contribute to the repairs of the 
dikes by the ‘ majores de septem villis mari conterminis.’ In 
1224, a dispute between Luderick Prior of Schelwolde, and 
the Praemonstratenses, and which had occasioned many popular 
tumults, was settled by. the * Consuls of the land, and the Ju- 
* rats of Upstalsboom.’ And not long afterw: wde, t in 1231, we 
find them interfering between the inhabitants of Erneven and 
Uthusen, who disputed for the possession of an island which 
the Jurats adjudged to the latter. 

The origin of institutions which were ancient customs in the 
days of Emo, has been referred to Charlemagne by some of the 
Frisick historians. He was considered almost as their tutelary 
saint; and all their franchises were ascribed to his clemency and 
beneficence. They boasted of a charter of freedom granted 
by Charlemagne, to which the purple monogram, or the golden 
ball, was certainly never affixed or appendent. And there is a 
romantic rhapsody containing the concessions made by the Em- 
peror Charlemagne to Magnus the standard-bearer, the leader of 
the * naked Frisons, > who.won Romera-burg, and delivered Pope 
Leo. These grants are mere fictions; but they existed at an early 
period; and we cannot avoid admitting, that the franchises which 
they import were such as had been long enjoyed by the country. 
William, King of the Romans, confirmed the privileges of 
Charlemagne, by a diploma dated at Aix-la-Chapelle in the 
year 1248, whilst Melis Stocke, a poet of the 1th century, 
but a Dutchman, and an enemy of the free Frisons, laughed at 
their credulity. 

But we find other documents relating to the rights of the Fri- 
sons, which wear an appearance of greater authenticity. The 
first is a petition, a bill of rights, consisting of seventeen articles, 
preferred in the name of the Frisons to * King Charles,’ and. 
affirmed by him. The title of King, given to Charlemagne, seems 
to show that he was considered less as Emperor, than as succes- 


* Hic est annus viii. ab incursu Orientalium Frisonum in Fevel- 
goniam in die B. Laurentii contra Rhadbernum et generum suum et 
ceteros parentes, quorum domus incinerate sunt et consulum terre 
ex parte. Contremuit.tota terra propter Juratos quos universitas 
Frisonum de more vetustissimo creaverat apud Upstalisboom. 
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sor, by conquest, of the ancient Frisick monarchy. It exists in 
Frisick, as well as in Latin; * but the Latin text is a translation, 
or rather an abridged paraphrase. Legislation by petition and 
answer, appears peculiar to governments where the leyislative 
authority was divided between a monarch and the representatives 
of his people. If the * Vetus Jus Frisicum,’ as the Latin text 
is entitled, be a sipposititious record, it is yet of very ancient 
date; it was composed at a period when the Emperors were di- 
rectly recognised, and when it was dlesirable to produce a code 
imposing limits on their authority. But, in the 13th century, 
their pretensions were obsolete, and wholly disregarded, as is 
proved by the laws of Brokmerland, in whic h the Frisons act and 
enact solely by their own authority. Internal evidence, therefore, 
carries the Vetus Jus Frisicum much further back. The first 
Liodkest relates to the security of property. ‘ Perrrio I. Hae 
* est prima petitio, et Karoli Regis concessio omnibus Frisonibus, 
* quod universi rebus propriis utantur, quamdiu non demerue- 
* runt possider e.’ This is further enforced by the 3d article, that 
* each man is to hold his fee unless he is cast by pleading 
and with proof, and according to law.’ By the seventh ar- 
ticle of the Frisick text, ‘ the F risons claim free speech and free 
* answer, and a free judgment seat.’ ‘Their services are defin- 
ed by the 10th article with cautious accuracy, and express- 
ed in poetical phraseology.—Neither in peace nor in war are 
they to ‘ follow the King’s ban or,bidding beyond the Flye 
* towards the west, and the Weser towards the east; south to 
* the German marches, and north to the sea, out with the ebb, 
* and in with the flood ;’—and it is the duty of each Frison 
to keep up ‘ the sea-wall which encircles the land like a golden 
* hoop,’ and guard it against the waves; and he is to oppose 
the encroachment of the raging sea ‘ with three tools,’ ‘ with 
* the spade, and with the fork, and with the hod;’ and ¢ with 
* the point of the lance, and the edge of the sword, and the 
‘ brown coat of mail.’ He is also to * defend the land a- 
gainst the Southern Saxon and the Northman,—against the 
tall helmet and the red shield, and the unrighteous might. 
And thus shall we Frisons hold our land within and without, 
* if they will help us, God and Saint Peter!’ The Frisons were 
constantly exposed to the attacks of the element and the enemy. 
Floods deselated the land ; + extensive provinces were washed 


- 
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* The Vetus Jus Frisicum was first published by Jakob de Rhoer. 
Verhandelungen ter nasporing van der wetten en gesteldheit onz zes 
* Vaderlands——Vol. iii. p- 1. Groningen, 1781. 

+ The Zuyder sea covers a very considerable portion of aritient 
West Friesland, Notwithstanding the labours bestowed upon the 
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away; and the neighbouring potentates, particularly the Counts 
of Holland, attempted repeatedly to become the Lords of 
Friesland ; and Rodolph of Hapsburg, and his successors, sup- 
ported their pretensions, as the means of reuniting Friesland to 
the Empire. 

Such aggressions only roused the republic to resistance: 
And an extraordinary parliament was held, for the * concord 
and reformation’ of the Constitution of Friesland, on St Lam- 
bert’s day 1823; when the Grietman, Judges, Prelates, and 
Clergy of the lands of Ostergoe and Westergoe, with the other 
Sea-lands of Friesland, issued a solemn declaration of their de- 
termination to defend their liberties. 

‘ Si aliquis princeps secularis vel spiritualis cujuscunque nominis, 
seu dignitatis extitit, qui nos Frisones vel aliquos ex nostris impug- 
naverit, volens nos jugo servitutus subjicere, communi concursu vel 
armato manu nostram libertatem mutuo tueamur.’ 

Very many laws were made tor the regulation of judicial pro- 
ceedings, and the election of the representative Judges. In the 
year 1324, a charter, granted by the States, runs only in the name 
of the * Universitas Judicum Seelandiarum Frisie in Upstals- 
boom congregatorum.’ No particular inference, therefore, re- 
se the rights of the clergy, as an Estate, ought to be drawn 
from the preamble to the laws of 1823. As we have before 
noticed, the nobility do not appear as a distinct Estate; and 
there was then no representation of towns in Friesland. Sta- 
voren, Groningen, and Embden constituted distinct and inde- 
pendent States, which did not appear by representatives at Up- 
stalsboom. On one occasion only, Groningen sent embassadors. 
This peculiarity of the States of East Friesland, the absence 


dikes, the country was always exposed to tremendous floods, which 
are related with minuteness in the chronicles. At a very early period, 
one Ivo Hopper who, as the story goes, owned great estates between 
Stavorn and Hoorn, sent his servant-maid to draw water at the 
well, and she found a herring in the bucket, which she brought to 
Ivo Hopper. If it had been a red herring, or a pickled herring, Ivo 
would probably have considered that it was quite in the ordinary 
course of things that such a fish should be found in the water; but 
it was a fresh herring; whereat he marvelled mainly. He was suffi- 
ciently acute to be warned by the miracle, as Doctor Pierius Win- 
semius calls the event; he sold his lands, and not long afterwards 
the entire tract was carried away by the sea. The sea water had 
percolated beneath the surface ; and the land was blown up, according 
= “" expression used by navigators, by the vertical pressure of the 
uid, 
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of a representation of Burghers, continued till a period compa- 
ratively modern. 

Free Friesland was at length bound down, and partitioned 
into principalities, by such steps as gradually subverted the Ita- 
lian republics. Friesland was divided between the powerful 
factions of the Schiringers and the Vetkopers, who warred on 
each other with great fury. Each party called in foreign aid; 
and these foreign auxiliaries were treated without much respect 
for the laws of war. When a party of Frisons got a prisoner 
in their power, whom they suspected to be a stranger, they 
made him repeat Dir iz nin Klirk zo Krol az Klirr Klamstorkrol 
here di Klirk aller Klirken iz hia to Krol, or else Hyrdt raeryrn 
lyrre,—phrases, it seems, which no organs but those of a native 
Frison could pronounce with fluency; and, if the captive blun- 
dered, they instantly punished him with the wapel-deopne,—that 
is to say, they threw him into a stagnant pool, and kept him 
under with their lances, till he was drowned. <A test somewhat 
similar used to be the bane of the Netherlauders on this side of 
the water. 

Jakke Strawe and his meinie, 

When that they wolden any Fleming kille, 

first presented the luckless merchant with bread and cheese, 
asking him the names of the morsels. And if the poor creature 
opened his mouth, and answered in his ‘ guth Knglish,’ that 
it was breat and kiise, then Jakke Strawe and his boys knocked 
him on the head without mercy. The Schiringers were assist- 
ed by James of Bavaria, Count of Holland, and they became his 
men, and acknowledged him as Duke of Friesland. He could 
not retain all Friesland, but he was afterwards confirmed by 
treaty in the possession of Friesland Proper and Groningen, 
which, with the rest of his dominions, afterwards passed to the 
House of Burgundy. East Friesland was the scene of various 
contests between the powerful Nobles; and the Meene-mente 
adhered to their various chiefs. A confederacy was formed 
against Ukena, a valiant Hovetling, by the Brokmer men, 
and the other most considerable districts, in 1430. The 
swore, with uplifted hands, ‘ that, with the help of God Al- 
mighty, we will be free and Frisick, and stand by one another, 
a maintain the rights of our forefathers.’ This confederacy 
was called ‘the union of freedom;’ its president or protec- 
tor was Edzard, the head of the ancient family of Czirksena; and 
under the authority of the union of freedom, he became in ef- 
fect, though not in name, the sovereign of the country. Edzard 
died childless in the year 1439, and his brother Ulrick succeed- 
ed to his power. And, in the year 1454, the * Prelates, Hovet- 
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linge, and Freeholders,’ acknowledged him as sovereign of East 
Friesland, but with a reservation of their rights, franchises and 
privileges. Ulrick, however, had some opponents; and, to 
protect himself against them, he became a fendatory of the Em- 
pire, * and accepted a grant of East Friesland as an Imperial 
Feud; and he and his descendants were created Counts of the 
Holy Roman Empire. 

Under the hereditary counts, the States of East Friesland 
formed themselves into three estates or or ders, each voting se- 
parately;—the Prelates, being the superiors of the religious 
houses and collegiate ch: apters ;—the Ridderschafft, or knight- 
hood or nobility ;—and the Gemeene Stiinde, or Common: alty ; 
The latter were called the Landschafft, (the dandfulk of the Sax- 








* The old republic of East Friesland continued in the family of 
Czirksena till the male line became extinct in the person of Prince 
Charles Edzard in 1744, when it passed to Frederick of Prussia. 
George the Second had very fair pretensions to the principality ; 
and such was the glorious uncertainty of the public law of the Holy 
Roman empire, that there were about a dozen other claimants, who 
could each quote the pandects, and the Lombard laws and civi- 
lians, and feudists, in support of their legal rights to the inherit- 
ance. Besides which, the Countess of Kaunitz Rittburg was enti- 
tled to the sum of 130,000 rix dollars, charged by Count Enno upon 
the principality in 1603, for the benefit of his younger children, and 
upon which no interest had been paid for fifty years.— Against = 
these lawful demands the King of Prussia had chiefly to: oppose 
grant which had been presented to his father by the Empress of 
Charles the Sixth. It was delicately concealed, as Morgenstern re- 
lates, ‘ in a gold tobacco-box. under all the tobacco:’ so that the 
old king found it when he had smoked out all the knaster. This 
grant was of doubtful validity, particularly against Hanover ; and if 
the suit had been brought before the Diet, it would probably have 
lasted till the empire itself expired. But Fritz, who did not like to 
spend his money in protracted lawsuits, wisely anticipated any ap- 
peal to the Imperial tribunal, by quartering a couple of regiments in 
the country, in the lifetime of Prince Charles Edzard, who had long 
been in a state of declining health; and the instant he expired, the 
Prussian commander took military possession of the country. This 
transaction occasioned much ill will between Great Britain and Prus- 
sia; but, in 1755, the dispute was silently terminated by the treaty 
in which they entered into a reciprocal guarantee of their posses- 
sions. The other claimants were left to their fate: and the repre- 
sentativcs of the Countess of Kaunitz Rittburg have not, as yet, 
been able to obtain payment of any part of their principal and in- 
texest. 
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on charter of Henry the Third), or the Hausslente, or house- 
keepers ; and latterly, they were simply denominated the Third 
Estate. Originally the representatives of Emden and Aurich 
sat and acted amongst the landed Gemeene-mente; but they af- 
terwards seceded and formed a separate estate of burghers. "The 
estate of the clergy was suppressed at the Reformation by the 
secularization of church property. In the earlier period of the 
new government, the Meene-mente usually empowered their Amt- 
men, or bailiffs, (who had now replaced the Asegas or Grietmen), 
to appear in their name in the Assembly of the States; but as 
it was soon discovered that these worthy functionaries were more 
inclined to serve the Prince, this practice was soon discontinued, 
and the Meene-mente elected private representatives. Even un- 
der the Prussian line, the States continued to exercise a substan- 
tial share of authority. After many disputes and civil wars, they 
established a strong barrier against the acts of their native Prin- 
ces, and asserted their right of taxation, and the still more im- 
portant privilege of administering the public funds. And if per- 
sonal liberty had been better protected, the Frisick constitution, 
in theory, would not have yielded to that of England, for both 
were founded upon the same system of territorial represen- 
tation. 

We cannot deny the antiquity of the representation of the 
Commonalty amongst the Frisons. ‘ In the memorable asser- 
tion of legislative right by the Commons, in the 2d of Henry V, they 
affirm, that the commune of the land is, and ever has been, a member 
of Parliament. .And the assenting suffrages of our older law 
books must be placed in the same scale, The first gainsayers were 
Cambden and Sir Henry Spelman, who, as holding the antiquities of 
our constitution somewhat more exactly than their predecessors, de- 
elared that they could find no sign of the Commons in Parliament, 
till the forty-ninth of Henry III. Prynne, some years afterwards, 
with much vigour and learning, maintained the s..ne argument, and 
Brady completed the victory. But the current doctrine of Westmin- 
ster-hall, and still more of the two Chambers of Parliament, was stil] 
more against these antiquaries ; and it passed at one time for a sur- 
render of popular principles, and almost a breach of privilege, to dis- 
pute the lineal descent of the House of Commons from the Wittena- 
gemot. ’— Hallam, vol. ii. pp. 238-9. 

We are not wholly satisfied with the modern revulsion of 
opinion. Protesting, in due form, against any inferences which 
may be drawn either by our worthy friend Major Cartwright, or 
by the useful and respectable members of the Hampden Club, 
respecting the present right of the people of England to Annual 
Parliaments and Universal Suffrage, we think that the doctrine 
ef the Antiquity of the House of “Commons is not substantially 
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incorrect. Certain it is, that in Saxon times neither citizens, 
nor burgesses, nor knights of the shire, were returned by the 
Sheriff. But then, m Saxon times, the Aldermen were re- 
turned by the shire: And, elected by the people, they sat and 
assented amongst the King’s Witan. Their seats in the Wite- 
nagemote were connected as inseparably with their office as their 
duties in the Folkmote. Nor is there any reason for denying to 
the Aldermen of the burghs, the rights and rank possessed by the 
Aldermen of the hundreds: And they in all cases were equally 
elected by the Commons. The prevailing ideas respecting the 
comparative inferiority of the inhabitants of the Saxon burghs, 
should be examined without prejudice. The houses of the 
shiresmen are dispersed here = there in the upland towns 
and wapentakes, within the boundaries marked out by the river, 
and the forest, and the hill, and the mere, which ascertain the 
limits of the shire: while walls and towers and ditches surround 
the city, and compel the sokmen of London to dwell as nearer 
neighbours in the wards. But when the mote-bell rings, they 
come together in the burghmote with as much lawful autho- 
rity and freedom as the commonalty of the county in the shire- 
mote. If the King had occasion to confer or treat with any 
one city or town in particular, the magistracy, elected or pre- 
sented by the wards for the government of the burgh, would 
be the natural medium of communication between their con- 
stituents and the Sovereign. And if the matter required the 
consent of all the cities or towns, a deputation from the elect- 
ed magistracy of each would not fail to be assembled. An 
unquestionable vestige of the delegation of the magistracy of 
the towns to the Great Council, is found in the ancient custom 
of London, which required that the Recorder and a senior Al- 
derman should constitute two out of the four representatives of 
the City. A careful examination of the returns might perhaps 
show that the same custom prevailed in other towns. Indeed, 
we cannot well imagine how the government of an Anglo-Saxon 
kingdom could have sseashek without a representation of 
the inhabitants of its component parts. The shires (and such 
towns as may not have been of the body of the shire) were 
very much in the nature of distinct states, independent of each 
other, though subject to the same crown. Hence the members 
for one place could not vote individually, but they consented as 
joint attorneys, and in the name of the commonalty which em- 
powered them. The four members of London had only one 
vote, which could be given by any two of them as a quorum, 
Another class of representatives of the Commons, may have pro- 
ceeded from the tribunals corresponding with the Herred-things 
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of the Norwegians, which seem to have been the origin of our 
Grand Juries. If so, our knights, girt with swords, are dis- 
guised by insignia which ought to be regarded as badges of 
wealth only; and, instead of being the equals of the lesser no- 
bility of France or Germany, they are the representatives of 
the estate of dandfolk, who, in Scandinavia, were honoured by 
the name of boors, or peasantry. 

It is now time, however, to close these details;—and we do 
it with a reluctance with which it would be unreasonable to ex- 
pect that many of our readers should sympathize. There is a 
pleasure in steering through the dark channels of antiquity, by 
the feeble and scattered lights of forgotten chronicles and im- 
perfect records, which no one but an autiquary can understand. 
—But on the present, and on some other occasions, we cannot 
help thinking, that our speculations have an interest of a higher 
kind ;—and may even be said, without absurdity, to be con- 
nected with objects of gref&t practical utility —Of late years, 
the principles of free Government have been industriously mis- 
represented, as the recent growth of rash speculation and _ple- 
beian discontent,—and the name of legitimacy has been confined 
to regal usurpations of no very great antiquity.—The true test, 
no doubt, of all political institutions is their utility, and confor- 
mity to justice and reason. But prejudices stand formidably in 
the way of this ultimate and conclusive appeal.—The timid are 
deterred from approaching it by the cry of theory and innc- 
vation,—and favour is bespoke», with more generous natures, 
for all existing abuses that can wrap themselves in the venerable 
robes of antiquity, or be associated with the primitive virtue and 
wisdom of our ancestors. In such circumstances, it cannot be 
without its use to show, that the principles of freedom are in 
reality the most antient and the longest established of any ;— 
that the tyrannies that have desolated the world are but latc- 
sprung corruptions of institutions by which it had long been 
experimentally blessed; and that those who may now bestir 
themselves for the introduction of a more liberal policy, aim 
only at the restoration of rights which were once universally 
acknowledged ;—and of which the value has been most ri idly 
and practically demonstrated, not only by the evils that have 
followed their suppression, but by the happiness, and glory and 
prosperity that resulted from their enjoyment. 
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Art. II. 1. A Statistical, Historical and Political Description 
of the Colony of New South Wales, and its dependent Settle- 
ments in Van Diemen’s Land: with a Particular Enumeration 
of the Advantages which these Colonies offer for Emigration, 
and their superiority in many respects over those possessed by 
the United States of America. By W. C. Wentwortn, Esq. 
a Native of the Colony. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 466. Whittaker, 
London, 1819. 


‘2. Letter to Viscount Sidmouth, Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, on the Transportation Laws, the State of the 
Hulks, and of the Colonies in New South Wales. By the Hon. 
Henry Grey Bennet, M.P. pp. 137. Ridgway, Lon- 
don, 1819. 


3. O’Hara’s History of New South Wales. 1 vol. 8yo. pp. 470, 
Hatchard, London, 1818, . 


Ts land of convicts and kangaroos is beginning to rise inte 
a very fine and flourishing settlement :— And great indeed 
must be the natural resources, and splendid the endowments of 
that land that has been able to survive the system of pages 


and oppression experienced from the mother country, and the 
series of ignorant and absurd Governors that have been se- 
lected for the administration of its affairs. But mankind 
live and flourish not only in spite of storms and tempests, but 
(which could not have been anticipated previous to experience) 
in spite of Colonial Secretaries expressly paid to watch over 
their interests. The supineness and profligacy of public offi- 
cers cannot always overcome the amazing energy with which 
human beings pursue their happiness, nor the sagacity with 
which they determine on the means by which that end is to be 

romoted. [Be it our care, howeVer, to record, for the future in- 
Labitants of Australasia, the political sufferings of their larcen- 
ous forefathers; and let them appretiate, as they ought, that ener, 
gy which founded a mighty empire in spite of the afflicting blun- 
ders and marvellous caceconomy of their government. 

Botany Bay is situated in a fine climate, rather Asiatic than Eu- 
a Md 8 a great variety of temperature,—but favourable on 
the whole to health and life: It, conjointly with Van Diemen’s 
Land, produtes coal in great abundance, fossil salt, slate, lime, 
plumbago, potter’s clay; iron; white, yellow and brilliant to- 
pazes; alum and copper. These are all the important fossil 
productions which have been hitherto discovered: But the epi- 
dermis of the country has hardly as yet been scratched ; and it is 
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most probable that the immense mountains which divide the 
eastern and western settlements, Bathurst and Sidney, must 
abound with every species of mineral wealth. The harbours 
are admirable; and the whole world, perhaps, cannot pro- 
duce two such as those of Port Jackson and Derwent. The 
former of these is land-locked for fourteen miles in length, and 
of the most irregular form: Its soundings are more than suf 
ficient for the largest ships; and all the navies of the world 
might ride in safety within it. In the harbour of Derwent 
there is a roadstead forty-eight miles in length, completely land- 
locked ; ;—varying in breadth from ei ight to two miles,—in depth 
from thirty to four fathoms,—and atlording the best anchorage 
the whole w: ay. 

The mean heat, during the three summer months, December, 
January, and February, is about 80° at noon. The heat which 
such a degree of the thermometer would seem to indicate, is 
considerably temper ed by the sea-br eeze, which blows with con- 
siderable force from nine in the morning till seven in the even- 


S 
ing. ‘The three autumn months are March, April, and May, 


in which the thermometer varies from 55° at night to 75° at noon, 
The three winter months are June, July, and August: During this 
interval, the mornings and evenings are very chilly, and the 
nights excessively cold: Hoar-frosts are frequent ; ice, half an 
inch thick, is found twenty miles from the coast; the mean 
temperature, at daylight, is from 40° to 45°, and at noon from 
55° to 60°. In the three months of spring, the thermometer 
varies from 60° to 70°. The climate to the westward of the 
mountains is colder. Heavy falls of snow take place during the 
winter; the frosts are more severe, and the winters of longer 
duration, All the seasons are much more distinctly markedj 
and resemble much more those of this country. 

Such is the climate of Botany Bay; and, in this remote part 
of the earth, Nature (having made horses, oxen, ducks, geese, 
oaks, elms, and all regular and useful productions, for the rest 
of the world) qoems determined to have a bit of play, and to 
amuse herself as she pleases. Accordingly, she makes cherries 
with the stone on the outside; and a monstrous animal, as tall as 
a grenadier, with the head of a rabbit, a tail as big as a bed- 
post, hopping along at the rate of five hops to a “mile, with 
three or four young - kangaroos looking out of its false uterus to 
see what is passing. ‘Tlien comes a quadruped as big as a 
large cat, with the eyes, colour and skin of a mole, and the 
bill and web-feet of a duck—puzzling Dr Shaw, and rendering 
the latter half of his life miserable, from his utter inability to. 
determine whether it was a bird or abeast. Add to this a parrot, 
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with the legs of a sea-gull ; a skate with the head of a shark; 
and a bird of such monstrous dimensions, that a side bone of it 
will dine three real carniverous Englishmen ;—together with 
many other productions that agitate Sir Joseph, and fill him 
with mingled emotions of distress and delight. 


The Colony has made the following progress. 
Stock in 1788, Stock in 1817. 
Horned Cattle - - Do. - 44,753 
Horses - Do. - 8072 
Do. - 170,920 
Do. 17,842 
O acres. Do. 47,564 
Inhabitants . - 1000 Do. 20,379 
The colony has a bank, with a capital of 20,000/.; a newspaper ; 
and a capital (the town of Sydney) containing about 7000 per- 
sons. There is alsoa Van Dieman’s Land Gazette. The peru- 
sal of these newspapers, which are regularly transmitted to Eng- 
land, and may be purchased in London, has afforded us consi- 
derable amusement. Nothing can paint in a more lively man- 
ner the state of the settlement, its disadvantages, and prosperi- 
ties, and the opinions and manners which prevail there. 
¢ On Friday Mr James Squires, settler and brewer, waited on his 
Excellency at Government Hovse, with two vines of hops taken from 
his own grounds, &c.—As a public recompense for the unremitted 
attention shown by the grower im bringing this valuable plant to such 
a high degree of perfection his Excellency has directed a cow to be 
given to Mr Squires from the government herd.’—O' Hara, p. 255. 
* To Parents and Guardians. 
¢ A person who flatters herself her character will bear the strictest 
scrutiny, being desirous of receiving into her charge a proposed 
number of children of her own sex, as boarders, respectfully ac- 
guaints parents and guardians that she is about to situate herself 
either in Sydney or Paramatta, of which notice will be shortly given. 
She doubts not, at the same time, that her assiduity in the inculca- 
tion of moral principles in the youthful! mind, joined to an unremit- 
ting attention and polite diction, will ensure to her the much-desired 
confidence of those who may think proper to favour her with such a 
eharge.—Inquiries on the above subject will be answered by G. 
Howe, at Sydney, who will make known the name of the advertiser.’ 
p- 270. . 
* Lost, 
* (supposed to be on the governor's wharf), two small keys, a tor- 
Peise shell comb, and a packet of papers. Whoever may have found 
them, will, on delivering them to the printer, receive a reward of half 
2 gallon of sprits.’ p. 272. 
‘ To the Public. 
* As we have no certainty of an immediate supply of paper, we 
eannot promise a publication next week.’ p. 290. 
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‘ Fashionable Intelligence, Sept. 7th. 

‘ On Tuesday his Excellency the late Governor, and Mrs King, 
arrived in town from Paramatta; and yesterday Mrs King returned 
thither, accompanied by Mrs Putland.’ Ibid. 

‘ To be Sold by private Contract, by Mr Bevan, 
‘ An elegant four-wheeled chariot, with plated mounted harness for 
four horses complete ; and a handsome lady's side-saddle and bridle. 
May be viewed, on application to Mr Bevan.’ p. 347. 
* From the Derwent Star. 

* Lieutenant Lord, of the Royal Marines, who, after the death of 
Lieutenant-Governor Collins succeeded to the command of the set- 
tlement at Hobart Town, arrived at Port Jackson in the Hunter, 
and favours us with the perusal of the Ninth Number published of 
the Derwent Star and Van Dieman’s Land Intelligencer ; from which 
we copy the following extracts.’ p. 353. 

* A Card. 

¢ The subscribers to the Sydney Race Course are informed, that 
the Stewards have made arrangements for two balls during the race 
week, viz. on Tuesday and Thursday.—Tickets, at 7s. 6d. each, 
to be had at Mr E. Wills’s, George Street—An ordinary for the 
subscribers and their friends each day of the races, at Mr Wills’s— 
Dinner on table at five o’clock.’ p. 356. 

© The Ledies’ Cup. 

‘ The ladies’ cup, which was of very superior workmanship, won 
by Chase, was presented to Captain Richie by Mrs M‘Quarie ; who, 
accompanied by his Excellency, honoured each day’s races with her 
presence, and who, with her usual affability, was pleased to preface 
the donation with the following short address.—“ In the name of the 
“« ladies of New South Wales, I haye the pleasure to present you 

with this cup. Give me leave to congratulate you on being the 
“ successful candidate for it ; and to hope that it is a prelude to fu- 
“ ture success, and lasting prosperity.” ’ p. 357. 

‘ Butchers. 

* Now killing, at Matthew Pimpton’s, Cumberland Street, Rocks, 
beef, mutton, pork, and lamb. By retail, 1s. 4d. per lib. Mutton 
by the carcase, 1s. per lib. Sterling, or 14d. currency ; warranted to 
weigh from 10 lib. to 12 lib. per quarter. Lamb per ditto.—Cap- 
tains of ships supplied at the wholesale price, and with punctuality. 
—N. B. Beef, pork, mutton, and lamb, at E. Lamb’s, Hunter Strect, 
at the above prices.’ p. 376. 

* Salt Pork and Flair from Otaheite. 

¢ On sale, at the warehouse of Mrs S. Willis, 96, George Street, 
a large quantity of the above articles, well cured, being the Mercury's 
last importation from Otaheite. The terms per cask are 10d. per lib, 
Sterling, or 1s. currency.—N. B. For the accommodation of faafi- 
lies, it will be sold in quantities not less than 112 lib.’ p. $77. 

‘ Painting —A Card. 
‘ Mr J. W. Lewin begs leave to inform his friends and the public 
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in general, that he intends opening an academy for. painting on the 
days of Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, from the hours of 10.to 
12 in the forenoon.— Terms 5s. a lesson: Entrance 20s.—N. B. The 
evening academy for drawing continued as usual.’ p. 384. 

* Sale of Rams. 

¢ Ten rams of the Merino breed, lately sold by auction from the 
flocks of John M‘ Arthur Esq., produced upwards of 200 guineas.’ 
p- 388. 
© Mrs Jones’s Vacation Ball, December 12th. 

‘ Mrs Jones, with great respect, informs the parents and guardians 
of the young ladies entrusted to her tuition, that the vacation ball is 
fixed for Tuesday the 22d instant, at the seminary, No. 45, Castle- 

reagh Street, Sydney. Tickets 7s. 6d. each.’ Ibid. 

* Sporting Intelligence. 

‘ A fine hunt took place the 8th instant at the Nepean, of which 
the following is the account given by a gentlemen present. ‘ Hav- 
“ ing cast off by the government hut on the Nepean, and drawn the 
*< cover in that neighbourhood for a native Dog unsuccessfully, we 
* tried the forest ground for a Kangaroo, which we soon found. It 
«« went off in excellent style along the sands by the river side, and 
** crossed to the Cow-pasture Plains, running a circle of about two 
“ miles; then re-crossed, taking a direction for Mr Campbell's stock- 
« yard, and from thence at the back of Badge Allen Hill to the 
*« head of Boorroobaham Creek, where he was headed ; from thence 
“he took the main range of hills between the Badge Allen and 
“« Badge Allenabinjee, in a straight direction for Mr Throsbey's 
«“ farm, where the hounds ran in to him; and he was killed, after a 
“ good run of about two hours. "—The weight of the animal was up- 
wards of 120 lib.’ p. 380. 

Of the town of Sydney, Mr Wentworth observes, that there 
are in it many public buildings, as well as houses of individuals, 
that would not disgrace the best parts of London ; but this de- 
scription we must take the liberty to consider as more patriotic 
than true. We rather suspect it was penned before Mr Went- 
worth was in London; for he is (be it said to his honour) a na 
tive of Botany Bay. The value of lands (in the same spirit he 
adds), is half'as great in Sydney as in the best situations in Lon- 
don, and is daily ine reasing The proof of this which Mr Went- 
worth gives, is, that it is not a commodious house which can be 
rented for L001. per annum unfurnished.’ The town of Sydney 
contains two good public schools, for the education of 224 chil- 
dren of both sexes. There are establishments also for the diffusion 
of education in every populous district throughout the colony : 
the masters of these schools are allowed stipul: ated salaries from 
the Orphans’ fund. Mr Wentworth states that one-eighth part 
of the whole revenue of the colony is appropriated to ) the pur- 
poses of education ;—this eighth he computes at 2500/; Inde 
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pendent of these institutions, there is an Auxiliary Bible So- 
ciety, a Sunday School, and several good private schools. This 
is all as it should be: The education of the poor, important 
everywhere, is indispensable at Botany Bay. Nothing but the 
earliest attention to the habits of children can restrain the erra- 
tic fingér from the contiguous scrip, or prevent the hereditary 
tendency to larcenous abstraction. The American arrangements 
respecting the education of the lower orders, is excellent. Their 
unsold lands are surveyed, and divided into districts. In the 
centre of every district, an ample and well selected lot is pro- 
vided for the support of future schools. We wish this had been 
imitated in New Folland : for we are of opinion that the ele- 
vated nobleman, Lord Sidmouth, should imitate what is good 
and wise, even if the Americans are his teachers. Mr Weats 
worth talks of 15,000 acres set apart for the support’of the Fe- 
male Orphan Schools; which certainly does sound a little ex- 
travagant: but then 50 or 100 acres of this reserve are given a’ 
a portion to each female orphan; so that all this pious tract of 
ground will be soon married away. This dotation of women, 
in a place where they are scarce, is amiable and foolish enough. 
There is a school also for the education and civilization of the 
natives, we hope not to the exclusion of the children of convicts, 
who have clearly a prior claim upon public charity: 

Great exertions have been made in public roads and bridges: 
The present Governor has wisely established toll-gates in all the 
principal roads. No tax can be more equitable, and no money 
more beneficially employed. The herds of wild cattle have 
either perished through the long droughts, or been destroyed 
by the remote settlers. They have nearly disappeared ; and their 
extinction is a good rather than an evil. . A very good horse for 
cart or plough may now be bought for 5/. to 10/.; working 
oxen for the same price; fine young breeding ewes from 1/. to 
3i., according to the quality of the fleece. So lately as 1808, 
a cow and calf were sold by public auction for 105/.; and the 
price of middling cattle was from 80/. to 1001. A breeding 
mare was, at the same period, worth from 150 to 200 guineas ; 
and ewes from 10/. to 20]. The inhabitants of New South 
Wales have now 2000 years before them of cheap beef and 
mutton. The price of land is of course regulated by its situa- 
tion and quality. Four years past, 4n hundred and fifty acres 
of very indifferent ground, about three quarters of a mile from 
Sydney, were sald, be virtue of an execution, in lots of 12 acres- 
each, and averaged 14/. per acre. This is the highest price, 
given for land not situated ina town. The general ave of 
unimproved land is 52. per acre. In years when the crops have 
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not suffered from flood or drought, wheat sells for 9s. per 
bushel ; maize for 3s. 6d.; barley for 5s.; oats for 4s. 6d.; po 
tatoes for Gs. per cwt. By the last accounts received from the 
colony, mutton and beef were 6d. per lib.; veal 8d.; pork 9d. 
Wheat 8s. 8d. per bushel ; oats 4s., and barley 5s. p. ditto. Fowls 
4s. 6d per couple; ducks 6s. per ditto; geese 5s. each; turkies 
7s .6d. each; eggs 2s. 6d. per dozen; butter 2s. 6d. per lib.— 
There are manufactures of coarse woollen cloths, hats, earthen 
ware, pipes, salt, candles, soap. ‘There are extensive breweries 
and tanneries; and all sorts of mechanics and artificers necessary 
for an infant colony. Carpenters, stone masons, bricklayers, 
wheel and plough wrights, and all the most useful description 
of artificers, can earn from 8s. to 10s. per day. Great attention 
has been paid to the improvement of wool; and it is becoming a 
very considerable article of export to this country. 

The most interesting circumstance in the accounts lately re- 
ceived from Botany Bay, is the discovery of the magnificent 
river on the western side of the Blue Mountains. The public 
are aware, that a fine road has been made from Sydney to Ba- 
thurst, and a new town founded at the foot of the western side of 
these mountains, 2 distance of 140 miles. The country in the 
neighbourhood of Bathurst has been described as beautiful, fer- 
tile, open, and eminently fit for all the purposes of a settlement. 
The object was to find a river; and such an one has been found, 
the description of which it is impossible to. read without the 
most lively interest. The intelligence is contained in a despatch 
from Mr Oxley, Surveyor-General of the settlement, to the Go- 
vernor, dated 30th August 1817. 

‘ « On the 19th, we were gratified by falling in with a river run- 
ning through a most beautiful country, and which I would have been 
well contented to have believed the river we were in search of. Ac- 
cident led us down this stream about a mile, when we were surpris- 
ed by its junction with a river coming from the south, of such width 
and magnitude, as to dispel all doubts as to this last being the river 
we had so long anxiously looked for. Short as our resources were, 
we could not resist the temptation this beautiful country offered us, 
to remain two days on the junction of the river, for the purpose of 
examining the vicinity, to as great an extent as possible. 

‘ « Our examination increased the satisfaction we had previously 
felt. As far as the eye could reach in every direction, a rich and 
picturesque country extended, abounding in limestone, slate, good 
timber, and every other requisite that could render an uncultivated 
country desirable. The soil cannot be excelled; whilst a noble river 
of the first magnitude affords the means of conveying its productions 
from one part to the other. Where I quitted it, its course was 
northerly ; and we were then north of the parallel of Port Stevens, 
being in latitude 32° 45’ south, and 148° 58’ east longitude. 
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‘ « It appeared to me that the Macquarrie had taken 4 north north- 
west course from Bathurst, and that it must have received immense 
accessions of water in its course from that place. We viewed it at 
a period best calculated to form an accurate judgment of its import- 
ance, when it was neither swelled by floods beyond its natural and 
usual height, nar contracted within its limits by summer droughts. 
Of its magni‘ude when it should have received the streams we had 
crossed, independent of any it may receive from the east, which, 
from the boldness and height of the country, I presume, must be at 
least as many, some idea may be formed, when at this point it ex- 
ceeded, in breadth and apparent depth, the Hawkesbury at Windsor. 
Many of the branches were of grander and more extended proportion 
than the admired one on the Nepean River from the Warragambia 
to Emu plains. 

‘ « Resolving to keep as near the river as possible during the re- 
mainder of our course to Bathurst, and endeavour to ascertain, at 
least on the west side, what waters fell into it, on the 22d we pro- 
ceeded up the river; and, between the point quitted and Bathurst, 
crossed the sources of numberless streams, all running into the Mac- 
quarrie. Two of them were nearly as large as that river itself at 
Bathurst. The country from whence all these streams derive their 
source, was mountainous and irregular, and appeared equally so on 
the east side of the Macquarrie. ‘This description of country ex- 
tended to the immediate vicinity of Bathurst; but to the west of 
those lofty ranges, ‘the country was broken into low grassy hills, and 
fine valleys, watered by rivulets rising on the west side of the moun- 
tains, which, on their eastern side, pour their waters directly into 
the Macquarrie. 

‘ « These westerly streams appeared to me to join that which I had 
at first sight taken for the Macquarrie ; and, when united, fall into it 
at the point at which it was first discovered on the 19th inst. 

‘ “ We reached this place last evening, without a single accident 
having occurred during the whole progress of the expedition, which, 
from this point, has encircled within the parallels of 34° 30’ south, 
and 32° south, and between the meridians of 149° 43’ and 143° 40’ 
east, a space of nearly one thousand miles. ” ’—Wentworth, p. 72-75: 

The nearest distance from the point at which Mr Oxley left 
off, to any part of the western coast, is very little short of 2000 
miles. he Hawkesbury, at Windsor, ve which he compares 
his new river in magnitude), is 250 yards in breadth, and of 
sufficient depth to float a 74 gun ship. At this point it has 2000 
miles in a straight line to reach the ocean; and if it winds as 
rivers commonly do wind, it has a space to flow over of between 
5 and 6000 miles. The course and direction of the river has since 
become the object of two expeditions, one by land under Mr 
Oxley, the other by sea under Lieutenant. King, to the results of 
which we look forward with "i interest. Enough of the coune 
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try on the western side of the Blue Mountains has been disco- 
vered; to show that the settlement lins been made on the wrong 
side. The space between the Mountains and the Eastern Sea 
is not above 40 miles in breadth, and the five or six miles nearest 
the coast are of very barren land. ‘The country, on the other 
side, is boundless, fertile, well watered, and of very great 
beauty. The importance of such a river as the Macquarrie, is 
incalculable.. We cannot help remarking here, the courtly 
appellations in which Geography delights ;—the River Hawkes- 
bury; the Town of Windsor on its banks; Bathurst Plains; Ne- 
pean River. Shall we never hear of the Gulph of Tierney; 
Brougham Point; or the Straights of Mackintosh on the River 
Grey ? 

The mistakes which have been made in settling this fine co- 
lony are of considerable importance, and such as must very se- 
riously retard its progress to power and opulence. The first 
we shall mention, is the settlement on the Hawkesbury. Every 
work of nature has its characteristic defects. Marshes should 
be suspected of engendering disease—a volcanic country of 
eruptions—rivers of overflowing. A very little portion of this 
kind of reflection would have induced the disposers of land in 
New South Wales to have become a little better acquainted with 


the Hawkesbury before they granted land on its banks, and gave 
that direction to the tide of settlement and cultivation. It turns 
out that the weed is the embouchure through which all 


the rain that falls on the eastern side of the Blue Mountains 
makes its way tothe sea; and accordingly, without any warning, 
or any fall of rain on the settled part of the river, the stream 
has often risen from 70 to 90 feet above its common level. 

‘ These inundations often rise seventy or eighty feet above low 
water mark ; and, in the instance of what is still emphatically termed 
“« the great flood,” attained an elevation of ninety-three feet. The 
chaos of confusion and distress that presents itself on these occasions, 
cannot be easily conceived by any one who has not been a witness of 
its horrors. An immense expanse of water, of which the eye cannot 
in many directions discover the limits, everywhere interspersed with 
growing timber, and crowded with poultry, pigs, horses, cattle, 
stacks and houses, having frequently men, women, and children, 
clinging to them for protection, and shrieking out in an agony of de- 
spair for assistance :—such are the principal objects by which these 
scenes of death and devastation are characterized. 

‘ These inundations are not periodical, but they most generally 
happen in the month of March. Within the last two years there 
have been no fewer than four of them, one of which was nearly as 
high as the great flood. In the six years preceding, there had not 
been one. Since the establishment of the colony, they have happened, 
upon an average, about once in three years. 
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‘ The principal cause of them is the contiguity of this river to the 
Blue Mountains. The Grose and Warragambia rivers, from which 
two sources it derives its principal supply, issue direct from these 
mountains ; and the Nepean river, the other principal branch of it, 
runs along the base of them for fifty or sixty miles ; and receives in 
its progress, from the innumerable mountain torrents connected with 
it, the whole of the rain which these mountains collect in that great 
extent. That this is the principal cause of these calamitous inunda- 
tions has been fully proved ; for shortly after the plantation of this 
colony, the Hawkesbury overflowed its banks, (which are in general 
about thirty feet in height), in the midst of harvest, when not a single 
drop of rain had fallen on the Port Jackson side of the mountains. 
Another great cause of the inundations which take place in this and 
the other rivers in the colony, is the small fall that is in them, and 
the consequent slowness of their currents. The current in the 
Hawkesbury, even when the tide is in full ebb, does not exceed two 
miles an hour. The water therefore, which, during the rains, rushes 
in torrents from the mountains, cannot escape with sufficient rapidity ; 
and from its immense accumulation, soon overtops the banks of the 
river, and covers the whole of the low country.’ Wentworth, pp. 24—26. 

It appears to have been a great oversight not to have built 
the town of Sydney upon a regular plan. Grent was granted, 
in the first instance, without the least attention to this circum- 
stance; and a chaos of pigstyes and houses was produced, 
which subsequent Governors have found it extremely difficult to 
reduce to a state of order and regularity. 

Regularity is of consequence in planning a+metropolis ; but 
fine buildings are absurd in the infant state of any country. 
The various Governors have unfortunately displayed rather too 
strong a taste for architecture—forgetting that the real Palladio 
for Botany Bay, in its present circumstances, is he who keeps 
out the sun, wind and rain, with the smallest quantity of bricks 
and mortar. 

The appointment of Governor Bligh appears to have been a 
very serious misfortune to the colony—at such an immense dis- 
tance from the mother country, with such an uncertainty of 
communication, and with a population so peculiarly circum- 
stanced. In these extraordinary circumstances, the usual job- 
bing of the Treasury should seals be laid aside, and some little 
attention paid to the selection of a proper person. It is com- 
mon, we know, to send a person who is somebody’s cousin ; 
but, when a new empire is to be founded, the Treasury should 
send out, into some other part of the town, for a man of sense 
and character. 

Another very great absurdity which has been committed at 
Botany Bay, is the diminution of their strength and resources 
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by the foundation of so many subordinate settlements. No sooner 
had the settlers unpacked their boxes at Port Jackson, than a 
fresh colony was settled in Norfolk Island under Lieutenant 
King, which was afterwards abandoned, after considerable labour 
and expense, from the want of an harbour: Besides four or five 
settlements on the Main Land, two or three thousand persons 
under a Lieutenant-Governor, and regular officers, are settled 
in Van Dieman’s Land. The difficulties of a new colony are 
such, that the exertions of all the arms and legs is wanted merely 
to cover their bodies and fill their bellies: The passage from one 
settlement to another, necessary for common intercourse, is a 
great waste of strength: Ten thousand men, within a given com- 
pass, will do much more for the improvement of a country, than 
the same numbers spread over three times the space will make 


more miles of road, clear more acres of wood, and build more 
bridges. The judge, the windmill and the school are more ac- 
cessible ;—and one judge, one windmill, and one school may do 
instead of two;—there is less waste of labour. We do not of 
course object to the natural expansion of a colony over unculti- 
vated lands—the more rapidly that takes place, the greater is the 
er of the settlement; but we reprobate the practice of 


reaking the first population of a colony, by the interposition of 
Government, into small detached portions, placed at great in- 
tervals. It isa bad economy of their resources; and, as such, is 
very properly objected to by the Committee of the House of 

ommons, . 

This colony appears to have suffered a good deal from the 
tyranny, as well as the ignorance of its Governors. On the 7th 
of December 1816, Governor Macquarrie issued the following 
order. 

‘ His Excellency is also pleased further to declare, order and di- 
rect, that, in consideration of the premises, the undermentioned sums, 
amounts and charges, and no more, with regard to and upon the va- 
rious denominations of work, labour and seryices, described and set 
forth, shall be allowed, claimed, or demandable within this territory 
and its dependencies in respect thereof.’—Wentworth, pp. 105, 106, 

And then follows a schedule of every species of labour, to each 
of which a maximum is affixed. We have ouly to observe, that 
a good stout inundation of the Hawkesbury would be far less 
pernicious to the industry of the colony, than such gross ignos 
rance and absurdity as this order evinces, Young surgeons 
are examined in Surgeons’ Hall on the methods of cutting off 
legs and arms before they are allowed to practise surgery. An 
examination on the principles of Adam Smith, and a license 
from Mr Ricardo, seem to be almost a necessary preliminary 
for the appointment of Governors. We must give another sper 
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cimen of Governor Macquarrie’s acquaintance with the prii.ci- 
ples of political economy. 
© General Orders. 

© His Excellency has observed, with much concern, that, at the 
present time of scarcity, most of the garden ground attached to the 
allotments, whereon different descriptions of persons have been al- 
lowed to build huts, are totally neglected, and no vegetable growing 
thereon :—As such neglect in the occupiers, points them out as unfit 
to profit by such indulgence, those who do not put the garden ground 
attached to the allotments they occupy, in cultivation, on or before 
the 10th day of July next, will be dispossessed, (except in cases 
wherein ground is held by lease), and more industrious persons put in 
possession of them, as the present necessities of the settlement re- 
quire every exertion being used, to supply the wants of families, by 
the ground attached to their dwellings being made as productive as 
possible. By command of his Excellency, G. BLAxwett, Sec. 
* Government House, Sydney, June 21st, 1806.’—O’ Hara, p. 275. 


This compulsion to enjoy,—this despotic benevolence, is 
something quite new in the science of government. 

The sale of spirits was first of all monopolized by the Go- 
vernment,—and then Jet out to individuals, for the purpose of 
building an hospital. Upon this subject, Mr Bennet observes, 

¢ Heretofore all ardent spirits brought to the colony were pur- 
chased by the government, and served out at fixed prices to the offi- 
cers, civil and military, according to their ranks: hence arose a dis- 
creditable and gainful trade on the part of these officers, their wives 
and mistresses. The price of spirits at times was so high, that one 
and two guineas have been given for a single bottle. The thirst after 
ardent spirits became a mania among the settlers: All the writers on 
the state of the colony, and all who have resided there, and have 
given testimony concerning it, describe this rage and passion for 
drunkenness as prevailing in all classes, and as being the principal 
foundation of all the crimes committed there. This extravagant pro- 
pensity to drunkenness was taken advantage of by the Governor, to 
aid him in the building of the hospital. Mr Wentworth, the surgeon, 
Messrs Riley and Blaxwell, obtained permission to enter a certain 
quantity of spirits ;—they were to pay a duty of five or seven shillings 
a gallon on the quantity they introduced, which duty was to be set 
apart for the erection of the hospital. Te prevent any other spirits 
from being landed, a monopoly was given to these contractors. As 
soon as the agreement was signed, these gentlemen sent off to Rie 
Janeiro, the Mauritius, and the East Indies, for a large quantity of 
rum and arrack, which they could purchase at about the rate of 2s, 
or 2s. Gd. per gallon, and disembarked it at Sydney. From there 
being but few houses that were before permitted to sell this poison, 
they abounded in every street ; and such was the enormous consump- 
tion of spirits, that money was soon raised to build the +hospital, 
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which was finished in 1814. Mr Marsden informs us, that in the 
small town of Paramatta, thirteen houses were licensed to deal in 
spirits, though he should think five at the utmost would be amply 
sufficient for the accommodation of the public.’ Bennet, pp. 77-79. 

The whole coast of Botany Bay and Van Dieman’s Land 
abounds with whales; and small ly the duty levied upon 
train oil procured by the subjects in New South Wales, or im- 
ported there, is twenty times greater than that paid by the inhabi- 
tants of this country; theduty on spermaceti oil, imported, is stzty 
times greater. The duty levied on train oil, spermaceti and head 
matter, procured by the inhabitants of Newfoundland, is only 
three times the amount of that which is levied on the same sub- 
stance procured by British subjects residing in the United King- 
dom. The duty levied on oil procured by British subjects re- 
siding in the Bahama or Bermuda islands, or in the plantations 
of North America, is only eight times the amount on train oil, and 
twelve times the amount on spermaceti, of that which is levied on 
the same substances taken by British subjects within the United 
Kingdom. The duty, therefore, which is payable on-train oil 
in vessels belonging to this colony, is nearly seven times greater 
than that which is payable on the same description of oil taken 
in vessels belonging to the island of Newfoundland, and con- 
siderably more than double of that which is payable on the same 
commodity taken in vessels belonging to the Bahama or Ber- 
muda islands, or to the plantations in North America; while 
the duty which is levied on spermaceti oil, procured in vessels 
belonging to this colony, is five times the amount of that which 
is levied on vessels belonging to the above mentioned places, 
and twenty times the amount of that which is levied on vessels 
belonging to Newfoundland. The injustice of this seems to us 
to be quite enormous. The statements are taken from Mr 
Wentworth’s book. 

The inhabitants of New South Wales have no trial by Jury ; 
—the Governor has not even a Council to restrain him. There 
is imposed in this country a very heavy duty on timber and 
coals exported; but for which, says Mr Wentworth, some 
hundred tons of these valuable productions would have been 
sent annually to the Cape of Good Hope and India, since the 
vessels which have been in the habit of trading between those 
countries and the colony, have always returned in ballast. 
‘The owners and consignees would gladly have shipped cargoes 
of timber and coals, if they could have derived the most minute 
profit from the freight of them. 

The Australasians grow corn; and it is necessarily their staple. 
The Cape is their rival in the corn trade. The food of the in- 
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habitants of the East Indies is rice: the voyage to Europe is 
too distant for so bulky an article as corn. The supply to the 
Government stores furnished the cultivators of New South Wales 
with a market in the first instance, which is now become too in- 
significant for the great excess of the supply above the consump- 
tion. Population goes on with immense rapidity ; but while so 
much new and fertile land is before them, the supply continues 
in the same proportion greater than the demand. The most 
obvious method of affording a market for this redundant corn, 
is by encouraging distilleries within the colony; a measure re- 
peatedly pressed upon the Government at home, but hitherto 
as constantly refused. It is a measure of still greater importance 
to the colony, because its agriculture is subjected to the effects 
both of severe drought and extensive inundations, and the corn 
raised for the distillers would be a magazine in times of famine. 
A recommendation to this effect was long since made by a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons; but, as it was merely a mea- 
sure for the increase of human comforts, was stuffed into the 
improvement baskets, and forgottén. There has been in all 
governments a great deal of absurd canting about the consump- 
tion of spirits. We believe the best plan is to let people drink 
what they like, and wear what they like ; to make no sumptuary 
laws either for the belly or the back, In the first place, laws against 


rum and rum water, are made by men who can eee a wet coat 


for a dry one whenever they chuse, and who do not often work up 
to their knees in mud and water; and, in the next place, if this 
stimulus did all the mischief it is thought to do by the wise men 
of claret, its cheapness and plenty would rather lessen than in- 
crease the avidity with which it is at present sought for. A- 
gain, human life is subject to such manifold wretchedness, that 
all nations have invented a something liquid or solid, to produce 
a brief oblivion. Poppies, barley, grasses, sugar, ‘pepper, and a 
thousand other things, have been squeezed, pressed, pounded, 
and purified, to a this temporary happiness. Noblemen, 
and Members of Parliament, have large cellars full of sealed 
bottles, to enable them the better to endure the wretchedness of 
life. ‘The poor man seeks the same end by expending three 
halfpence in gin ;—but no moralist can endure the idea of gin. 
The Governors of Botany Bay have taken the liberty of 
imposing what taxes they deemed proper, without any other au- 
thority than their own; and it seemed very frivolous and vexa~ 
tious, not to allow this small effusion of despotism in so remote 
a corner of the globe :—but it was noticed by the Opposition in 
the House of Commons, and reluctantly confessed and given up 
by the Administration. This great portion of the earth begins 
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civil life with noble principles of freedom: May God grant to 
its inhabitants that wisdom and courage which are necessary for 
the preservation of so great a good! 

Mr Wentworth enumerates, among the evils to which the co- 
Iony is subjected, that clause in the last settlement of the East 
India Company’s charter, which prevents vessels of less than 
$00 tuns burden from navigating the Indian Seas ; a restriction, 
from which the Cape of Good Hope has been lately liberated, 
and which ought, in the same manner, to be removed from New 
South Wales, where there cannot be, for many years to come, 
sufficient capital to build vessels of so large a burden. 

* The disability,’ says Mr Wentworth, ‘ might be removed by a 
simple Order in Council. Whenever his Majesty’s Government shall 
have freed the colonists from this useless and cruel prohibition, the 
following branches of commerce would then be opened to them. 
First, they would be enabled to transport, in their own vessels, their 
coals, timber, spars, flour, meat, &c. to the Cape of Good Hope, the 
Isle of France, Calcutta, and many other places in the Indian seas ; 
in all of which, markets. more or less extensive, exist for those various 
ether productions which the colony might furnish: Secondly, they 
would be enabled to carry directly to Canton the sandal wood, beche 
la mer, dried seal-skins, and in fact all the numerous productions 
which the surrounding seas and islands afford for the China market, 
and return freighted with cargoes of tea, silks, nankeens, &c. ; all of 
which commodities are in great demand in the colony, and are at 
present altogether furnished by East India or American merchants, 
to the great detriment and dissatisfaction of the colonial. And, last- 
ly, they would be enabled, in a short time, from the great increase of 
capital which these important privileges would of themselves occa- 
sion, as well as attract from other countries, to open the fur trade 
with the north-west coast of America, and dispose of the cargoes 
procured in China ;—a trade which has hitherto been exclusively 
carried on by the Americans and Russians, although the colonists 
possess a local superiority for the prosecution of this valuable branch 
ef commerce, which would ensure them at least a successful competi- 
tion with the subjects of those two nations.’ Wentworth, pp. 317,318. 

The means which Mr Wentworth proposes for improvin 
the condition of Botany Bay, are—Trial by J eaeineal 
Assemblies, with whom the right of taxation should rest—the 
establishment of distilleries, and the exclusion of foreign spi- 
rits—alteration of duties, so as to place New South Wales up- 
on the same footing as other colonies—removal of the restric- 
tion to navigate the Indian Seas in vessels of a small burthen— 
improvements in the Courts of Justice—encouragement for the 
growth of hemp, flax, tobacco and wine ; and, if a colonial assem- 
bly cannot be granted, that there should be no taxation withe 
out the authority of Parliament, 
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In general, we agree with Mr Wentworth in his statement of 
evils, and in the remedies he has proposed for them. Many of 
the restrictions upon the commerce of New South Wales are so 
absurd, that they require only to be stated in Parliament to be 
corrected. The fertility of the colony so far exceeds its increase 
of population, and the difficulty of finding a market for corn is 
so great,—or rather the impossibility so clear,—that the measure 
of encouraging domestic distilleries ong to be had recourse to. 
The colony, with a soil fit for every thing, must, as Mr Went- 
worth proposes, grow other things besides corn,—and excite 
that market in the interior which it does not enjoy from without. 
The want of demand, indeed, for the excess of corn, will soon 
effect this without the intervention of Government. Govern- 
ment, we believe, have already given up the right of taxation 
without the sanction of Parliament; and there is an end pro- 
bably, by this time, to that grievance. A Council and a Colo- 
nial Secretary, they have also expressed their willingness to con- 
cede. Of Trial by Jury, and a Colonial Assembly, we confess 
that we have great doubts. At some future time they must 
come, and ought to come. The only question is, Is the colony 
fit for such institutions at present? Are there a sufficient num- 
ber of respectable persons to serve that office in the various set- 
tlements? If the English law is to be followed exactly—to come 
pese a jury of twelve persons, a pannel of forty-eight must be 
summoned, Could forty-eight intelligent, unconvicted men, be 
found in every settlement of New South Wales? or must they 
not be fetched from great distances, at an enormous expense 
and inconvenience? Is such an institution calculated for so very 
young a colony? A good government is an excellent thing; 
but it is not the first in the order of human wants. The first 
want is to subsist; the next, to subsist in freedom and com- 
fort; first to live at all, then to live well. A Parliament is 
still a greater demand upon the wisdom and intelligence and o- 
pulence of a colony, than Trial by Jury. Among the twenty 
thousand inhabitants of New South Wales, are there ten persons 
out of the employ of Government, whose wisdom and prudence 
could reasonably be expected to advance the interests of the co- 
lony, without embroiling it with the mother country? Who has 
leisure, in such a state of affairs, to attend such a Parliament? 
Where wisdom and conduct are so rare, every man of character, 
we will venture to say, has, like strolling players in a barn, six 
or seven important parts to perform. Mr Macarthur, who, from 
his character and understanding, would probably be among the 
first persons elected to the colonial legislature, besides being a 
very spirited agriculturist, is, we haye no doubt, justice of 
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the peace, curator and director of a thousand plans, charities, 
and associations, to which his presence is essentially necessary. 
If he could be cut into as many pieces as a tree is into planks, 
all his subdivisions would be eminently useful. When a mem- 
ber of Parliament, and what is called a really respectable coun- 
try gentleman, sets off to attend his duty in our Parliament, 
such diminution of intelligence as is produced by his absence, 
is (God knows) easily supplied; but in a colony of 20,000 per- 
sons, it is impossible this should be the case. Some time 
hence, the institution of a Colonial Assembly will be a very 
wise and proper measure, and so clearly called for, that the 
most profligate members of Administration will neither be able 
to ridicule nor refuse it. At present we are afraid that a Botany 
Bay parliament would give rise to jokes; and jokes at present 
have a great agency in human affairs. 

Mr Bennet concerns himself with the settlement of New Hol- 
land, as it is a school for criminals; and, upon this subject, has 
written a very humane, enlightened, and vigorous pamphlet. 
The objections made to this settlement by Mr Bennet are, in 
the first place, its enormous expense. The colony of New 
South Wales, from 1788 to 1815 inclusive, has cost this coun- 
try the enormous sum of 3,465,983/. In the evidence before 
the Transportation Committee, the annual expense of each con- 
vict from 1791 to 1797, is calculated at 33/. 9s. 53d. per an- 
num, and the profits of his labour are stated to be 20/. The 
price paid for the transport of convicts has been, on an average, 
$7/. exclusive of food and clothing. It appears, however, says 
Mr Bennet, by an account laid before Parliament, that in the 
year 1814, 109,746/. were paid for the transport, food and 
clothing of 1016 convicts, which will make the cost amount to 
about 108/. per man. In 1812, the expenses of the colony 
were 176,000/.; in 1813, 235,0001.; in 1814, 231,362/.; but 
in 1815 they had fallen to 150,000/. 

The cruelty and neglect in the transportation of convicts, has 
been very great—and in this way a punishment inflicted which 
it never was in the contemplation of law to enact. During the 
first eight years, according to Mr Bennet’s statements, one- 
tenth of the convicts died on the passage; on the arrival of three 
of the ships, 200 sick were landed, 281 persons having died on 
board :—These instances, however, of criminal inattention to 
the health of the convicts, no longer take place ; and it is men- 
tioned rather as an history of what is past, than a censure upon 
any existing evil. 

in addition to the expense of Botany Bay, Mr Bennet cone 
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tends that it wants the very essence of punishment, terror;—that 
the common people do not dread it;—that instead of preventing 
crimes, it rather excites the people to their commission, by the 
hopes it affords of bettering their condition in a new country. 

* All those who have had an opportunity of witnessing the effect 
of this system of transportation, agree in opinion, that it is no longer 
an object of dread; it has, in fact, generally ceased to be a punish- 
ment :—true it is, to a father of a family, to the mother who leaves 
her children, this perpetual separation from those whom they love 
and whom they support, is a cruel blow, and, when I consider the 
merciless character of the law which inflicts it, a severe penalty ; but 
by far the greater number of persons who suffer this punishment, re- 
gard it in quite a different light. Mr Cotton, the Ordinary of New- 
gate, informed the Police Committee last year, “ that the generality 
of those who are transported consider it as a party of pleasure—as 
go'ng out to see the world; they evince no penitence, no contrition, 
but seem to rejoice in the thing,—many of them to court it. I have 
heard them, when the sentence of transportation has been passed by 
the Recorder, return thanks for it, and seem overjoyed at their sen- 
tence: the very last party that went off, when they were put into the 
caravan, shouted and huzzaed, and were very joyous; several of them 
called out to the keepers who were there in the yard, the first fine 
Sunday we will have a glorious Kangaroo hunt at the Bay, seeming 
to anticipate a great deal of pleasure.” He was asked if those per- 
sons were married or single, and his answer was, “ by far the greater 
number of them were unmarried. Some of them are anxious that 
their wives and children- should follow them; others care nothing 
about either wives or children, and are glad to get rid of them.” * 
Bennet, pp. 60, 61. 

It is a scandalous injustice in this colony, that persons trans- 
ported for seven years, have no power of returning when that 
pee is expired.. A strong active man may sometimes work 

is passage home; but what is an old man or an aged female 
todo? Suppose a convict were to be confined in prison for 
seven years, and then told he might get out if he could climb 
over the walls, or break open the locks, what in general will be 
his chance of liberation? But no lock nor doors can be as se- 
cure a means of detention as the distance of Botany Bay. This 
is a downright;trick and fraud in the administration of criminal 
justice. A poor wretch who is banished from his country for 
seven years, should be furnished with the means of returning to 
his country when these seven years are expired.—If it is intend- 
ed he should never return, his sentence should have been banish- 
ment for life. 

The most serious charge against the colony, as a place fot 
transportation, and an experiment in criminal justice, is the 
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extreme profligacy of manners which prevails there, and the to- 
tal want of reformation among the convicts. Upon this ‘subject, 
except in the regular letters, “officially varnished and filled with 
fraudulent beatitudes for the public eye, there is, and there can 
be but one opinion. New South Wales is a sink of wickedness, 

in which the great majority of convicts of both sexes become in- 
finitely more depraved than at the period of their arrival. How, 
as Mr Bennet very justly observes, can it be otherwise? The 
felon transported to the American plantations, became an insu- 
lated rogue among honest men. He lived for years in the fa- 
mily of some industrious planter, without seeing a picklock, or 
indulging in pleasant dialogues on the delicious burglaries of 
his youth. te imperceptibly glided into honest habits, and 
lost not only the tact for pockets, but the wish to investigate 
their contents. But in Botany Bay, the felon, as soon as he 
gets out of the ship, meets with his ancient trull, with the foot- 
pad of his heart, the convict of his affections,—the man whose 
hand he has often met in the same gentleman’s pocket—the 
being whom he would chuse from the whole world to take to the 
road, or to disentangle the locks of Bramah. It is impossible 
that vice should not become more intense in such society. 

Upon the horrid state of morals now prevalent in Botany 
Bay, we would counsel our readers to cast their eyes upon the 
account given by Mr Marsden, in a letter, dated July 1815, 
to Governor Macquarrie. It is given at length in the Appen- 
dix to Mr Bennet’s book. A more horrid picture of the state 
of any settlement was never penned. It carries with it an air 
of truth and sincerity, and is free from all enthusiastic cant. 

‘ I now appeal to your Excellency,’ (he says at the conclusion of 
his Letter), ‘ whether, under such circumstances, any man of com- 
mon feeling, possessed of the least spark of humanity or religion, who 
stood in the same official relation that I do to these people, as their 
spiritual pastor and magistrate, could enjoy one happy moment from 
the beginning to the end of the week ? 

‘ I humbly conceive that it is incompatible with the character and 
wish of the British nation, that her own exiles should be exposed to 
such privations and dangerous temptations, when she is daily feeding 
the hungry and clothing the naked, and receiving into her friendly, 
and I may add pious bosom, the stranger, whether savage or civiliz- 
ed, of every nation under Heaven. There are, in the whole, under 
the two principal superintendants, Messrs Rouse and Oakes, one 
hundred and eight men, and one hundred and fifty women, and se- 
veral children ; and nearly the whole of them have to find lodgings 
for themselves when they have performed their government tasks. 

* I trust that your Excelleney will be fully persuaded, that it is 
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totally impossible for the magistrate to support his neeessary autho- 
rity, and to establish a regular police, under such a weight of aceu- 
mulated and accumulating evils. Iam as sensible as any one can be, 
that the difficulty of removing these evils will be very great ; at the 
same time, their number and influence may be greatly lessened, if the 
abandoned male and female convicts are lodged in barracks, and plac- 
ed under the eye of the police, and the number of licensed houses is 
reduced: Till semething of this kind is done, all attempts of the ma- 
gistrate, and the public administration of religion, will be attended 
with little benefit to the general good. I have the honour to be, 
Your Excellency’s most ebedient humble servant, Samuzn, Mars- 
DEN. '—Bennet, p. 134. 

Thus much for Botany Bay. As a mere colony, it is too dis- 
tant and too expensive; and, in future, will of course involve us 
in many of those just and necessary wars, which deprive Eng- 
lishmen so rapidly of their comforts, and make England scarce- 
ly worth living in. If considered as a place of reform for cri- 
minals, its distance, expense, and the society to which it dooms 
the objects of the experiment, are insuperable objections to it. 
It is in vain to say, that the honest people in New South Wales 
will soon bear a greater proportion to the rogues, and the con- 
tamination of bad society will be less fatal : ‘This only proves that 
it may be a good place for reform hereafter, not that it is a good 
one now. One of the principal reasons for peopling Botany 
Bay at all, was, that it would be an admirable receptacle, and 
a school of reform, for our convicts. It turns out, that for the 
first half century, it will make them worse than they were be- 
fore, and that, after that period, they may probably begin to 
improve. A marsh, to be sure, may be drained and cultivated; 
but no man who has his choice, would select it in the mean time 
for his dwelling-place. 

The three nel are all books of merit. Mr O*Hara’s isa 
bookseller’s compilation, done in an useful and pleasing man- 
ner. Mr Wentworth is full of information on the present state 
of Botany Bay. ‘The humanity, the exertions, and the genuine 
benevolence of Mr Bennet, are too well known to need our 
commendation. 

All persons who have a few guineas in their pocket, are now 
running away from Mr Nicholas Vansittart to settle in every 
quarter of the globe. Upon the subject of emigration to Botany 
Bay, Mr Wentworth observes, 1st, that any respectable person 
emigrating to that colony, receives as much land gratis as would 
cost him 400/. in the United States; 2dly, Le is allowed as many 
servants as he may require, at one-third of the wages paid for 
labour in America; $dly, himself and family are victualled at 
the expense of Government for six months. He calculates thay 
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aman, wife, and two children, with an allowance of five tons 
for themselves and baggage, could emigrate to Botany Bay for 
100/., including every expense, provided a whole ship could be 
freighted ; and that a single man could be taken out thither for 
30/. ‘These points are worthy of serious attention to those whe 
are shedding their country. 


Art. III. A Free Trade Essential to the Welfare of Great Bri- 
tain, $c. By Joun Cray, Esq. London, 1819. 


HE comparative prosperity enjoyed by the industrious classes 
in this country during the late war, notwithstanding the 
enormous taxation to which they were then subjected, forms a 
striking contrast with the unexampled distress in which they 
have been involved since the peace. But although the evils of 
war are generally felt more severely during its continuance than 
after, it is impossible for any country to pass through such an 
ordeal with impunity. War is universally a losing game; and 
must, sooner or later, be followed by disastrous consequences. 
A particular combination of circumstances, though it may for 
a time render the inevitable destruction of capitals and misdi- 
rection of national industry less sensible, is sure, in the end, to 
aggravate all those evils. A time must come, when this facti- 
tious stimulus can no longer be applied ;—and when it is with- 
drawn, the various evils which it had glossed over, or partially 
concealed, not only appear more alarming than if they had oc- 
curred in the natural course of events, but are really increased 
both in number and virulence. 

Much of the present embarrassment was at first ascribed to 
the shock occasioned by the transition from a state of war to a 
state of peace , and although its effects, in this particular instance, 
have been greatly exaggerated, it is certain, that such a transi- 
tion must always be attended with more or less inconvenience. 
A sudden cessation of the demand for any class of commodities, 
necessarily subjects the persons engaged in their manufacture to 
considerable distress and difficulty; the duration of which will 
very much depend on the previous condition of society, and 
especially on the circumstance, whether the commodities, for 
which the demand has ceased, were principally produced by cir- 
culating or fired capitals. In poor countries, a change of em- 
ployments is generally effected with very little trouble. The 
circulating capital, such as the food, clothing, and wages of one 
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set of labourers, can be easily diverted to the support of another 
set. But fixed capital cannot be transferred with equal facility. 
It is often quite impossible to apply machinery, buildings, &c. 
constructed for one branch of trade, to the purposes of another ; 
and there are but very few cases where they can be so applied 
without great trouble and expense. Revulsions in the ordinary 
channels of trade, therefore, are always more injurious in a 
rich than in a poor country; as in the latter, the new direction 
which is given to the national industry, is not attended with 
that destruction of capital, or of the funds necessary for the main- 
tenance of labour, which is always experienced to a greater or 
less extent in the other. 

Were the derangement and revulsion occasioned by pass- 
ing from a state of war to a state of peace, limited to the effects 
produced by the mere cessation of the demand on account of 
fleets and armies, it would be of comparatively trifling import- 
ance. But a long protracted contest necessarily influences the 
employment of a much greater portion of the national ca- 
pital than is directly devoted to the provieng of warlike 
stores. War may increase or diminish foreign trade—it may 


give unusual advantages to the producers of one country, and 
equally depress those of another—it rp throw the commerce 


of the world into the hands of one of the belligerents—or, by 
breaking down existing monopolies, it may distribute it more 
equally ;—and hence a great deal of the inconvenience experi- 
enced in passing from a state of war to a state of peace, must 
obviously depend on the previous political situation of the coun- 
try making the transition. A state whose industry has been 
cramped and restricted, and whose capital has been forced into 
disadvantageous employments during war, will experience but 
a comparatively slight inconvenience on the return of peace.— 
Only a very small proportion of the capital of a great nation 
can ever be engaged in the panies of military stores; and, 
although this were entirely lost, it would speedily be compen- 
sated by the extraordinary stimulus that would be a to every 
other branch of industry. During the late war, France main- 
tained immense armaments; and the military profession ultimate- 
ly attracted by far the greater portion of the talent and industry 
of the country, and was universally considered as the surest 
and the shortest road to wealth and honours. But this was not 
so much a consequence either of the illusion occasioned by the 
suecess of the French arms, or of the extraordinary encourage- 
ment held out by Government, as of the impossibility of other- 
wise attaining the ordinary objects of ambition. The war an- 
VOL. XXXII. No. 63. b 
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nihilated the foreign and colonial trade of France; and her 
agriculture and internal commerce were exposed to heavy exac- 
tions and suffered severely. Besides this, much of her capital 
was sacrificed in absurd attempts to raise those commodities 
which are the natural growth of the tropical climates ; and large 
stocks were unprofitably invested in the preparation of substitutes 
for other srticles which could no longer be imported from abroad. 
But, notwithstanding the faulty direction which had thus been 
given to so great a portion of her capital and skill, France ex- 
perienced but little inconvenience from the transition from war 
to peace. “As soon as external restraints upon her industry were 
removed, such portions of capital as could be conveniently dis- 
engaged from the factitious channels into which it had been 
for ced, were naturally attracted to other and more lucrative em- 
ployments. New markets were opened for the staple produce of 
the country. Agricultural and commercial industry, emanci- 
pated from feudal restrictions and servitudes, resumed more than 
their former activity; and afforded the means of acqu'ring a com- 
fortable subsistence, not only to that portion of the population 
which had previously been taken off by the army, but also for 
the disbanded soldiers. The renewed importation of foreign 
commodities, has certainly caused considerable loss to those 
who had unwarily vested their capital in branches of industr 
which could only be carried on in the absence of all competi- 
tion; but the same circumstances which occasioned this partial 
and comparatively trifling loss, have proportionably augmented 
the wealth and comforts of the great body of the people. 

The state of Great Britain, duri ing the war, was precisely the 
reverse of that of France, or indeed of any other country en- 
gaged in hostilities. -Her industry, far from being unnaturally 
depressed, was stimulated and encouraged to an extent altoge- 
ther unknown in any former period of history. From being the 

reatest, we became the only commercial nation in the world. 

he colonies of France, Spain and Holland, either fell into our 
hands, or hoisted the standard of independence. The whole pro- 
duce of Asia and of America was at our disposal ; and, although 
the demand for foreign commodities on the Continent was much 
diminished, yet, such as it was, we alone had the power of sup- 
plying it. It was to no purpose that Napoleon prohibited the 
introduction of British merchandise. After the carrying trade 
of the Americans had been put an end to, the Continental na- 
tions could neither procure colonial produce, nor raw cotten for 
the purpose of manufacturing, except directly from this country. 
It appears, from-the evidence annexed to the Report of the Bul- 
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lion Committee, that, in 1810, cotton, which was selling in 
London and Manchester for 2s., sold at Amsterdam for 6s., and 
at Paris for 8s. per pound ;—and that the principal articles of 
export from this country to the Continent, brought prices there 
from 50 to 200 and even 300 per cent. higher than they brought 
at home. The gain on exportation was therefore so enormous, 
or, which is the same thing in its effects, the demand for British 
commodities was so great, that no vigilance on the part of the 
customhouse officers could possibly prevent their introduction 
in immense quantities into the Continent. + 

This monopoly of the trade and commerce of the world, by 
enabling our merchants and manufacturers to employ a much 
greater number of labourers, occasioned a corresponding in- 
crease of population, and of the demand for agricultural produce. 
The difficulties which the war threw in the way of importing 
grain, and the partial monopoly given to the farmers by the 
Corn-Law of 1804, having in a great measure relieved them 
from foreign competition, the prices of agricultural produce ra- 
pidly rose. Vast sums were expended in the improvement of 
the poorest soils; and lands were brought under tillage, the 
cultivation of which, it was afterwards ascertained, could not be 
carried on, unless the price of corn, in this country, was forci- 
bly kept up to about double its price in every other country in 
Europe. 

Had the Currency continued in its natural state, the immense 
additions made to the public burdens, would probably have more 
than counterbalanced the factitious advantages conferred on us 
the war. But the depreciation of our paper currency was in 
effect equivalent to a proportionable diminution of taxation,— 
while the facilities which it afforded for getting the command of 
capital, powerfully excited the industry and enterprise of all 
classes. 

Such appear to have been the principal causes of the extraor- 
dinary prosperity enjoyed by this country, while engaged in a 
contest which threatened its very existence as an independent 
State. There were doubtless many others of an inferior and 
subordinate description, which we leave to the sagacity of our 
readers to discover and appreciate; but the monopoly of the 
commerce of the world, and the consequent increase of popula- 


+ Bull. Rep. Min. of Evid. p. 63, 8vo. Ed. This evidence was 
given in 1810; and yet, in the preceding year (1809), we had ex- 
ported a much greater quantity of produce to the Continent, than we 


had ever done before. 
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tion and of the demand for raw produce, combined with the 
contiuued fall in the value of the medium in which taxes were 
paid, were chiefly instrumental in enabling us to maintain, with- 
out much difficalty or inconvenience, the most sanguinary and 
expensive war, of which history has preserved any account. 
But the restoration of tranquillity disclosed the brittle and 
insecure nature of the foundations on which the imposing fabric 
of our prosperity had been raised. As soon as the artificial 
stimulus, which, for twenty years, had been uneeasingly ap- 
plied to the industry of this country, and which had occasioned 
so prodigious a development of its powers and resources, was 
withdrawn, an immediate paralysis was felt in all its branches. 
The exclusive advantages which our merchants and manufac- 
turers enjoyed during the war, being at an end, although the 
restrictions on the mportation of British produce into other 
countries had been done away, we should in future have ob- 
tained a market for such commodities only as we could natu- 
rally produce cheaper than foreigners; and, of course, much of 
that reproductive power, which, in the absence of all competi- 
tion, had been forced into a state of action, must have either 
been rendered useless, or sought employment in some other 
manner. But the anticommercial system of the Ex-emperor, 
instead of being modified or repealed, has in fact been adopted, 
in all its extent, by his legitimate successors ; and, in their hands, 
it has become doubly efficient. Nor is this any thing but what 
might have been foreseen and expected. It was obvious to the 
whole world, that the wealth and power of the British nation— 
thet her capability to support the enormous expense of twenty 
years’ incessant hostilities, to subsidise all Europe, and to make 
those astonishing exertions which effected the overthrow of the 
colossal despotism of F'rance—had been entirely owing to her 
superiority in arts and industry. The restored sovereigns were 
naturally desirous of securing similar advantages to their sub- 
jects, and consequently to themselves ; and having been taught, 
by our practical politicians and statesmen, to consider the ex- 
cess of exports over imports as the only true criterion of an ad- 
vantageous commerce, and our Navigation law as the greatest 
effort of legislative wisdom, they immediately set about throw- 
ing additional obstacles in the way of importation. ‘It is 
probable, indeed, that our negociators at Paris and Vienna 
might have had it in their power to induce the Allies to enter 
into commercial treaties, on the footing of reciprocal conces- 
sions; but they seem to Jiave considered the interests of the 
merchants and manufacturers of Great Britain as below their 
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notice; and most unaccountably missed an opportunity for 
striking a decisive blow at the restrictive system,—which may 
not again present itself. 

During the war, the people of the Continent had no other 
alternative but to purchase cotton goods, colonial produce, &c. 
from British merchants, or to submit to be deprived of them 
altogether. Now the case is widely different. Raw cotton, 
coffee, indigo, &c. must, in a season of peace, be as cheap in 
Hamburgh, Amsterdam, or Bourdeaux, as in London or Li- 
verpool. A prohibition against importing English merchandise 
no longer compels a Frenchman or a Prussian to dispense with 
the use of cottons or of sugar, or to set about devising schemes, 
in order to deteat the vigilance of the customhouse officers. He 
can now be supplied by the merchants and manufacturers of his 
own country: And although he may not obtain the commodi- 
ties of which he stands in need on equally advantageous terms 
as if the trade were free; yet, unless when the difference of 
price is sufficient to compensate the risk attending their clandes~ 
tine importation, none will be smuggled from abroad. 

A variety of other reasons might be adduced to strengthen 
the inference, that the extreme difficulty of finding a market for 
our surplus produce, which, with some slight variations, has 
been experienced ever since the peace, and which has undoubt- 
edly formed the principal, as well as the immediate cause * of 
the distresses of the manufacturing and commercial classes, is 
chiefly to be ascribed to a falling off in the Continental demand. 
The demand for British manufactures has increased in the 
United States; and it is probable, notwithstanding the commo- 
tions in South America, that the demand for them in that im- 
portant quarter of the globe, is now greater than at any former 
period. New markets have also been opened in the East: and 
even the fall of price occasioned by the overloading the Indian 
markets, ruinous as it unquestionably has been to many indivi- 
duals engaged in the trade, will contribute to render the taste 
for them more generally and more speedily diffused. 

Besides the diminished demand of the Continent, part of the 
regorgement now felt in all those departments in which, during 
the war, capital had been invested, must be ascribed to our los~ 
ing < our former monopoly of the Shipping trade, aud to the re- 
vulsion in Agricultural industry. Great Britain has ceased to be 
the entrepét of the commerce of the world; and no inconsi‘er- 
able share of the carrying trade has been transferred to ae 


* Malthus, Essay on Population, 5th Ed, vol. ii. p. 365 
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hands. _To crown the whole, the fall in the price of raw pro- 
duce subsequent to the opening of the Dutch ports in autumn 
1813, not only put an immediate stop to every species of agri- 
cultural improvement, and occasioned the ruin of many farmers, 
and the destruction of much farming capital, but, by spreading 

an alarm among the country banks, was the primary cause of 
that sudden eluiiai of the quantity of the circulating medium, 
which, in less than two years, increased its value 30 per cent., 
and, of course, really increased the public burdens and depress- 
ed prices in the same proportion. 

But the productive powers of both fixed and circulating ca- 
pital, have not merely been paralyzed by the sudden transition 
from a state of extraordinary and artificial excitement to one of 
comparative exhaustion and depression. As we observed at the 
outset, a considerable amount of fixed capital must undoubted- 
ly have been lost by the difficulty, and sometimes the impossi- 
bility, attending its transfer from those employments to which 
it had been appropriated during the war, to those in which it 
will now yield a revenue. Neither is this the only circumstance 
which has conspired to diminish the capital of the country, or to 
lessen the amount of that fund, by the extent of which, the extent 
of the productive industry of every nation must always be regu- 
lated. During the war, Britain not only monopolized the com- 
merce, but also attracted a great part of the floating capital of 
Europe. The principal merchants of the Continent, unable to 
employ theirstock at home, and dreading the systems as well as 
the exactions of Bonaparte, transported themselves and their pro- 
perty to England. Some of these refugees continue perhaps to 
reside in this country; but far the greater number have returned, 
and have taken along witl: them those funds which had momen- 
tarily served to swell the amount of our stock. We do not, 
however, lay much stress on this circumstance; but it cannot 
be denied, that the low rate of pr ofit in this country has already 
had, and must necessarily continue to have, a powerful effect 
in forcing British capital abroad. * It is here, in fact, that the 
principal difficulty and danger of our situation consists. Not- 
withstanding the natural repugnance which every person feels 


* “ The difference in the rate of interest in this country and in fo- 
reign countries, has undoubtedly occasioned considerable transfers of 
capital abroad. Nor do I think that it is likely to discontinue, whe- 
ther new loans are made there or not, as long as the same dispropor- 
tion continues to exist between the value of capital in this and other 
countries.”—Mr Baring’s Evidence, p. 103. of the Lords’ Report 
on the Expediency of the Bank resuming Cash Payments.. 
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against quitting his native country, and the universal desire to 
have one’s capital employed under their own inspection, still it 
is certain, that a comparatively low rate of profit, whether it 
arises from a relatively high price of raw produce, or au op- 
pressive taxation, must always occasion an efflux of capital. It 
1s admitted on all hands, that the rate of profit. has a constant 
tendency to équalize itself throughout the different provinces of 
the same kingdom ; and the same principle holds good among the 
various nations composing the commercial commonwealth.  Pre- 
vious to the French Revolution, the greater part of the capital 
of the Dutch was invested in foreign countries; though, as has 
been remarked by Dr Smith, the circumstance of almost all the 
great merchants being more or less connected with the Govern- 
ment of the Republic, held out inducements to them to reside 
in Holland, and consequently to retain their stock in that coun- 
try, greater than any which could operate on the merchants of 
most of the other countries of Europe. That a much greater 
amount of British capital has not been transferred to the Con- 
tinent, is owing infinitely more. to its unsettled and disturbed 
condition, than to any reluctance to withdraw it from its em- 
ployments here. In proportion, however, as the governments of 
France and Belgium become better consolidated, the risk at- 
tending foreign investments will be diminished, and, of course, 
there will be a greater inducement to remit capital abroad. An 
extensive merchant becomes in| some measure a citizen of the 
world; and it may be laid down as a general proposition, that 
he will uniformly employ his capital in that country, and. in that 
trade, in which, all things considered, it will yield him the largest 
profit. 

It is much easier, however, to trace the principal causes of 
our present embarrassments, than to point out the means by 
which they may be either partially or entirely removed. Par- 
liament, by raising the price when foreign corn can be im- 
ported for the purpose of home consumption from 63s. to 80s. 
per quarter; has endeavoured to alleviate the pressure on the 
agricultural classes, But there is great reason to apprehend, 
that, in doing so, they have only diminished its intensity, by dif- 
fusing it over a greater surface—that they have only shifted the 
burden from the shoulders of one saaeaie class, who ought to 
have submitted to the consequences of their own improvident 
speculations, to those of the public at large—and that, in order 
to avoid a temporary inconvenience, a system has been adopted, 
subversive of the progress of real opulence and lasting improve- 
ment. At present, however, we shall abstain from any parti- 
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cular discussion of the policy of the Corn Laws. || This is an 
inquiry into which we may probably enter on another occasion ; 
but we shall now confine ourselves to a short examination of 
the effects which the restrictions on the trade with France ex- 
ert on the industry of the country, and shall endeavour to as- 
certain whether their gradual abolition would not have a pow- 
erful tendency to improve our condition—to increase the fo- 
reign demand for British manufactured produce—and to lessen 
the frequency and the violence of those revulsions which, in a 
populous and manufacturing country, are always pregnant with 
the most disastrous consequences. 

It is not our intention, nor do we conceive it to be at all ne- 
cessary, to premise any elaborate statement of first principles, 
for the purpose of showing the superior advantages which must 
always result from an unrestricted freedom of intercourse among 
commercial nations. It cannot be denied, that, in matters rela- 
tive to public economy, the great object of all legislative enact- 
ments ought to be, to procure the greatest amount of produce 
with the least possible expenditure of capital and labour. Now 
it has been demonstrated, with all the power which it is possible 
to give to political reasoning, that this would be most effectually 
attained by permitting, in every quarter, the most unrestricted 
freedom of exportation and importation. The capital and in- 
dustry of every nation would then be employed exclusively, in 
those pursuits in which, from the peculiarities of its soil and cli- 
mate, or of its political institutions, its inhabitants were particu- 
larly fitted to excel. Those countries which were best suited 
for the raising of corn, would naturally devote themselves to 
agriculture ; while those, whom the abundance of coal, the pos-~ 
session of improved machinery, or the superior skill and genius 
of their artisans, enabled to work up raw produce with greater 
facility than others, would bestow their principal attention on ma- 
nufactures. Capital would thus be everywhere employed to the 
greatest possible advantage; the principle of the division of 
Jabour. would be carried to its full extent ; and nations, like in- 
dividuals, would renounce every attempt to raise at home, what 
could be imported cheaper from abroad. 

These principles appear to us to apply with peculiar force to 


{| Our readers will find a very able discussion of the comparative 
effects of a free and a restricted corn trade on the subsistence, the 
agriculture, the commerce, and the finances of the country, in Major 
Torrens’s Essgy on the External Corn Trade. This is one of the 
most yaluable contributions that has of late years heen made to the 
science of political economy, 
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the policy of those restrictions which have almost entirely an- 
nihilated the trade between this country and its nearest and 
most opulent neighbour. The diversity of the soil and climate, 
of the natural and artificial productions, and of the national 
character of the people of Great Britain and France, will al- 
ways enable the one to produce innumerable articles of raw and 
manufactured produce, at a much cheaper rate than they could 
possibly be produced by the other. If we were allowed freely 
to purchase the silks, the wines, the brandies, and the laces of 
France, those commodities which we can produce with less ex- 
pense than our ingenious neighbours, would be taken in pay- 
ment. An extensive market would thus be created for many 
branches of our manufactures, and a natural and powerful stimu- 
lus would be applied to the industry of both countries. It should 
be clearly understood, that we have it completely in our power 
to add indefinitely to the number of the consumers of British 
produce—to open a trade with a wealthy nation possessing thirty 
mnillions of active, industrious, and enterprising inhabitants— 
abounding in various products which are not the growth of Bri- 
tain, and at the same time destitute of many species of our ma= 
nufactures. To accomplish this most desirable object, we have 
only to relinquish a few of the worst and most contemptible of 
our prejudices—to admit that claret may be as palatable as port, 
brandy as English gin—and that a Frenchman may be quite as 
honest as a Portuguese. By merely consenting to purchase such 
commodities from the French as they can furnish us cheaper 
than we are able to obtain in any other manner, we shall com-. 
pel them to become our best customers. 

Such was the view of this subject taken by Mr Pitt, in 
his excellent speech in support of the commercial treaty with 
France, concluded in 1786—a speech which we would espe- 
cially recommend to the attentive perusal of those statesmen 
who are so very fond of proclaiming their adherence to the 
principles and the policy of that distinguished person.—* Mr 
Pitt believed he might venture to assert it as a fact gene- 
rally admitted, that France had the advantage in the gift of 
soil and climate, and in the amount of her natural produce} 
that, on the contrary, Great Britain was, on her part, as cone 
fessedly superior in her manufactures and artificial productions. 
The wines, the brandies, the oils, and the vinegars of France, 
particularly the two former, were articles of such importance 
and value, as completely to destroy all idea of reciprocity as to 
natural produce,—we perhaps having nothing of that kind to put 
into competition except the article of beer. But, on the other 
hand, was it not a fact as demonstrably clear, that Great Bris 
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tain, in its turn, possessed some manufactures exclusively her 
own, and that, in others, she had so completely the advantage of 
her neighbour, as to put competition at defiance? This thes 
was the relative condition, and this the precise ground, on 
which it was imagined that a valuable correspondence and con- 
nexion between the two might be established. Having each its 
own distinct staple—having each that which the other want- 
ed, and not clashing in the great and leading lines of their 
respective riches ; they were like two great traders in different 
branches, they might enter into a traffic which would prove 
mutually « and greatly beneficial—When, in addition to all 
these benefits, we include the richness of the country with 
which we were to trade; with its superior population of twenty 
. (thirty) millions to eight (twelve), and of course a proportion- 
ate consumption, together with its vicinity to us, and the ad- 
vantages of quick and regular returns,—who could hesitate for a 
moment to applaud the system, and look forward with ardour 
and impatience for its speedy ratification? The possession of 
so extensive and so safe a market, must improve our commerce ; 
while the duties transferred from the hands of the smugglers to 
their proper channel, would benefit our revenue—the two 
sources of British opulence and British power.” 

It is to no purpose to contend, that, before such a liberal 
system could be adopted by any particular country, it should 
also be adopted by all those with whom it has any intercourse. 
Although France should persist in refusing to purchase our 
cottons and woollens, that surely is no good reason why we 

should refuse to import her corn, silk, or wine, provided 
we can obtain them cheaper from her than from any other 
country. Because the French government absurdly obliges its 
subjects to incur an expense of 110/. or 140d. in manufacturing 
a commodity which they might obtain from England for 100/., 

will that afford any apology for our acting in a similar manner ¢ 
Would it not be much better to endeavour to profit by the er- 
rors into which others have fallen, than, by imitating them, to 
forego the many advantages we should infallibly reap, by gra- 
dually reverting to the principle of a free trade ? 

It has, we know, been strenuously contended, that, by repeal- 
ing the existing prohibition against the importation of French 
silks, cambries, &c. without having previously secured, as was 

artially done by the treaty of 1786, the free importation into 
prance of such of our commodities as are now excluded, we 


should only expose ourselves toa drain for Ballion, and ‘that 
the market for our manufactured produce would not be at all 
extended. Now supposing, for a moment, the fact to be as is 
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here stated, we should like to know what possible evil could xe- 
sult. from maintaining a commercial intercourse with France 
by means of bullion, any more than with China? If it be ad- 
vantageous to exchange our cottons and woollens with the South 
Americans and the Portuguese for bullion, and then to exchange 
that bullion with the Chinese for tea, why should it not be e- 
qually advantageous to extend this traffic—to export a larger 
quantity of cottons and woollens—and to exchange the bullion, 
thus obtained, with the French for silk? Our practical politi- 
cians and statesmen, from Mr Thomas Mun and Sir Josiah 
Child dewn to Messrs George Rose and Nicholas Vansittart, 
have all joined in considering the trade with the Kast Indies as 
an extremely lucrative one; though, as our readers are aware, 
gold and silver have always constituted the most advantageous 
articles of export from Europe to the East. Now, really it 
puzzles us to imagine how the country should be enriched, as 
it unquestionably has been, by exchanging the precious me- 
tals for the teas and muslins of the Chinese and the Hindoos, 
and impoverished by exchanging them for the corn, wine, and 
silks of the French! What are the advantages derived from 
our trade with the former, that might not be realized, and in 
a tenfold proportion, by maintaining a similar intercourse with 
the latter : 

It is, however, a. gross error to suppose, that the French 
would only exchange their commodities for gold and silver. 
No gold or silver can ever be exported from one country to an- 
other, unless their value is lower in the exporting country than 
in that to which they are exported. But, among countries si- 
tuated in the immediate vicinity of each other, and without 
mines, the value of bullion is always extremely near a par; and 
it is therefore, of all commodities, the least likely to be made the 
subject of mercantile speculations. ‘The demand for the precious 
metals is comparatively steady; and only a very smail extra 
quantity could be imported into any particular country without 
sinking their value, cr exported from another without raising 
their value. The bullion of Great Britain, therefore, could not 
be imported into France without reducing the value of French 
below that of British currency, and, consequently, without caus- 
ing such a rise in the price of French commodities, and such a. 
fall in the price of those belonging to this country, as would, by 
checking the importation of the former, and encouraging the ex- 
portation of the latter, throw the balance of payments in our fa- 
vour, and prevent our being deprived of a due proportion of the 
precious metals. Bullion, it must always be recollected, is a com- 
modity, and nothing but aeommodity. It is never exported ex- 


0 
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cept when its exportation is most advantageous ; that is, when it 
is less valuable at home, and more valuable abroad, than any o- 
ther commodity. The balance of payments might be a thousand 
millions against this country, without causing the exportation of 
a single ounce of bullion. ‘The merchant who deals in the pre- 
cious metals is, we may depend upon it, as much under the in- 
fluence of self-interest, as the merchant who deals in coffee or 
indigo: But what merchant would export these commodities to 
Paris, to be sold for 100/. or 10001., if he could dispose of them 
at home for 110/., or 1100/.? Bullion, in short, like every other 
commodity, is exported ¢o, find its level, not to destroy it. When 
our merchants export the precious metals in preference to other 
commodities, it is a decisive proof that they are cheaper here 
than in the foreign market, and consequently, that their export- 
ation must be advantageous. 

The profit on our transactions with foreigners, consists not in 
the quantity of gold and silver imported from abroad, but in the 
excess of the entire value of the imports over the entire value of 
the exports, If, in return for an exportation of commodities 
worth ten or twenty millions, we import commodities worth 

Jfteen or thirty, we shall gain 50 per cent. by the transaction, 
and that although the exports should have consisted entirely of 
bullion, and the imports of corn, sugar, wine, &c. It is a ridi- 
culous prejudice that would induce us to import bullion, rather 
than any other commodity, or that would stimulate us to fetter 
its exportation. But, whatever the partisans of the exclusive 
system may say about its being a preferable product, a marchan- 
dise par excellence, we may be assured that it will never appear 
in the list of exports or imports, while there is any other com- 
modity with which to carry on trade that will yield a larger 
profit. ‘ To import,’ says Dr Smith, ‘ the gold and silver 
which may be wanted, into the countries which have no mines, 
is, no doubt, a part of the business of foreign commerce. It is, 
however, a most insignificant part of it. A country which car- 
ried on foreign trade merely upon this account, could scarcely 
have occasion to freight a ship in a century. ’ 

Nor is this all. A nation which is in want of money, must 
also be in want of other commodities, inasmuch as men only 
desire money because it is the readiest means of increasing 
their command over the necessaries and luxuries of life. Un- 
til the cost of production shall have been equalized, there 
must always be a demand in one country for those commodities 
which can be produced cheaper in another. And, until the de- 
sire to accumulate shall have been banished from the human 
breast, there must always be an inclination to export commodie 
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ties from those countries where their unexchangeable value is 
least, to where it is greatest. 

We admit, that, were it not for restrictions on importation, 
several manufuctures which are now carried on in Great Bri- 
tain, such, for example, as that of silk, could never have had 
any existence among us. Instead, however, of engaging indis- 
criminately in every possible employment, we oe plainly to 
confine ourselves to those in which we have acquired a superiority 
over other nations, and to obtain those commodities which they 
are enabled to raise with comparative facility, in exchange for 
our surplus products. It is by this means ao that we can fully 
avail ourselves of the peculiar advantages of our situation, and 
that the capital and industry of the country can be turned to the 
greatest account. We would not, however, be understood as 
meaning to deny, that the repeal of the prohibition against the 
importation of foreign silks, laces, &c. or of such commodities 
as could be manufactured cheaper abroad, would, in the first 
instance, be attended with some little embarrassment. But the 
inconveniences which must always follow the exchange of an ex- 
clusive for a liberal system of commercial intercourse, have been 
studiously and oaaetie exaggerated. ‘The persons engaged in 
those branches of industry, which could not be carried on in the 
event of an unrestricted foreign competition being allowed, form 
but a very small proportion’ of our manufacturing population ; 
but it is those only who derive any advantage from the restric- 
tive system, and, consequently, they only who would sustain any 
injury from its abolition. Dr Colquhoun estimates the total value 
of all the silk goods annually manufactured in Great Britain, 
exclusive of the raw material, at about two millions Sterling. 
Now, if we suppose the manufacturers’ profits, and the interest 
on capital, to amount together to 18 per cent., we shall have 
1,640,000/. as the gross amount of wages; and, assuming that 
each workman earns 20/., the total number employed in the silk 
manufacture will be about 82,000. ‘This, we believe, is a third 
more than the truth; but supposing the number correct, it is 
about one-sixticth part of the five millions of individuals which 
the census of 1811 showed were directly supported by trade, 
manufactures, handicraft, &c. Although, therefore, the aboli- 
tion of the restriction on the importation of foreign silks were 
to be attended with all the pernicious consequences which the 
apologists of the exclusive system predict, it would only make 
a very inconsiderable addition to the public distress. The silk 
manufacture, as must always be the case with every forced and 
exotic species of production, is generally in a state of the great- 
est depression; and the comparatively small number of artisans 
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which it employs, are at present dependent on the poor’s funds 
for more than one halt of their scanty subsistence; and, admit- 
ting that the abolition of the prohibitory system were to throw 
them entirely on the parish, that circumstance would not make 
any material addition to the rates. 

It is impossible, however, that the importation of foreign silks 
could really reduce the demand for labour. The repeal of the 
restriction certainly would not lessen the consumption of silks. 
On the contrary, the fall of price which it must necessarily oc- 
casion, by enabling a much greater proportion of our fair country- 
women to clothe themselves in this splendid.and showy dress, and 
otherwise, would undoubtedly occasion an increased consumption. 
But foreign commodities are never obtained except in exchange 
for the produce of our land, capital or labour. Neither the 
French nor the Italians would send us their silks gratis —They 
would require, in payment, our cottons, woollens, hardware, &c. 
or such other commodities as we could produce cheaper than 
themselves.—And hence the reduction in the price of silks caus- 
ed by their importation from abroad, would not only add con- 
sider ‘ably to the comforts and enjoyments of the consumers; but 
an additional demand would in consequence be created for the 
produce of those manufactures in which we have —— a 
superiority ; which can only be endangered by unwisely fettering 
our intercourse with other countries, ‘and forcing them to engage 
in the same employments. As long as we cooperate with na- 
ture, we cannot be undersold by foreigners; while, from the re- 
ciprocity of commerce, every increase in the productive powers 
of labour, which should enable us to consume, or, which is the 
same thing, to furnish an equivalent for, an increased quantity of 
foreign commodities, would occasion a proportionable enlarge- 
ment of the market. * Under a liberal commercial system, the 
workmen who are now employed in the manufacture of silks, 
laces, cambrics, &c. would be employed i in those departments in 
which the advantage is on the side of this country ; and in which, 
as foreigners could not enter into competition with us, there 
would be infinitely less risk of overloading the market. How 
ridiculous then to attempt to increase the ‘national industry, by 
having recourse to prohibitory enactments! If we will not buy 
from foreigners, foreigners cannot buy from us.—The restrictive 
system, if carried to its full extent, would shut us out of every 
market.—It would’not merely diminish, but totally annihilate 
the commerce of the world. 

By consenting to import such commodities as could be ob- 
tained from abroad for less than would suffice to raise them at 


Torrens on the External Corn Trade, p. 106. 
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home, we should not only employ our capital and industry to 
greater advantage than at present, but would also render our- 
selves comparatively secure against the pernicious effects of sud- 
den fluctuations in the demand... Such manufactures as can only 
be‘carried on by means of a monopoly, are necessarily limited 
by the extent of the home market. When the demands of the 
domestic consumer are satisfied, we have reached the utmost 
limits to which such branches of industry can be carried; for 
those who are enabled to produce the same commodities with 
less expense, are sure to beat us out of the foreign market, 
Steadiness of demand, however, is generally in proportion to its 
extent. Whena change of fashion occasions an increased de- 
mand for silk goods, the supply being comparatively limited, 

prices are suddenly advanced, and the silk trade presents unusual 
attractions for the profitable investment of capital. But the 
natural, and indeed the necessary effect of a rise. in the rate of 
profit, even in those departments of industry in which the mar- 
ket is most extended, is to attract such a quantity of stock as not 
merely to reduce the rate of profit to its ordinary level, but to 
cause a reaction of an opposite kind. Now, it is obvious that 
the more limited the market, the sooner will this reaction be 
brought about. Where the demand for a particular commodity 
is necessarily very contracted, a sudden rise of price, though it 
may be productive of immediate advantage to the producers, is 
sure, by attracting too much capital to that employ ment, to be in 
the end decidedly i injurious. ‘The history of the silk trade suf- 
ficiently establishes the truth of this principle; every increase of 
prices having been invs wiably followed by an overloading of the 

market, and a fall of prices and wages. 

But if such are the effects of a rise in the price of commodities 
manufactured under a monopoly, a fall of price must be still more 
injurious. A change of fashion totally ruined the lustring manu- 
facture; and the least falling off in the ordinary demand for silks, 
never fails to involve both manufacturers and workmen in the 
greatest distress. ‘The reason is obvious.—Silk goods manufac- 
tured in this country must fall 20 or 80 per cent. below prime 
cost, before they can be advantageously exported to any other 
market; and hence a fall of prices, instead of leading to an in- 
creased exportation, as would be the case with cottons or wool- 
lens, occasions a cessation of production, and throws the labour- 
ers on the parish for support.. ‘This is the real cause why the 
lower classes in Spittalfields, Coventry, and other principal 
seats of the silk manufacture, are almost uniformly in a state of 
extreme wretchedness and poverty. 

Such capitalists as have employed their stock in the manufac- 
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ture of those commodities which might be more advantageously 
imported from abroad, are the only persons who would be ex- 
posed to any serious injury from the abolition of the restrictive 
system. It is fortunate, however, that only a very small part of the 
national capital is thus employed; and of this no inconsiderable 
portion might be withdrawn without loss. Supposing, however, 
that it could not—what then? Are the whole of the consumers, 
that is, the whole people of Britain, to be obliged to pay a mono- 
poly price for their corn, silks, cambrics, &c. merely that the pro- 
fits of a particular class of producers may be ene increased ? 
It might just as reasonably be contended, that the State ought to 
prevent the construction of improved machinery, because it 
would throw the inferior sort out of employment, as that it 
ought to prevent the introduction of comparatively cheap foreign 
commodities, because it would be prejudicial to the interests of 
such and such manufacturers. Laws either are, or ought to be, 
framed entirely with a view to the public advantage. Govern- 
ment should in no case interfere to adjust the gains and losses 
of its subjects. Its business is to remove every obstacle which 
may stand in the way of the accumulation of wealth and the 
development of the powers and resources of talent and industry, 
—not certainly to pamper and enrich one class of producers at 
the expense of the community. 

Besides, it does not necessarily follow that the free introduc- 
tion of such commodities as are now prohibited, would occasion 
the loss of any portion of capital—An individual who has in- 
vested his stock in machinery for the purpose of carrying on the 
silk manufacture, would, in the event of the trade being thrown 
open, continue his employment, unless that portion of his eapi- 
tal which could be withdrawn, might be otherwise employed, so 
as to yield a greater nett profit than could be derived from con- 
tinuing to employ the whole in the silk trade.—If this is the 
case, he will consent to sink that portion of his capital which 
cannot be appropriated to a different species of production ; but, 
if not, he will continue as formerly to manufacture silks. How- 
ever low the price of silk might fall, if capital could not be with- 
drawn from its manufacture, and if the demand did not increase, 
none would be imported from abroad. The same quantity of 
home-made silks would still be brought to market. Though 
the stock of the manufacturers would not yield them so large a 
return as before the fall of prices, it could not possibly be their 
interest to produce less; for, by the supposition, they could not 
omer their capital to equal advantage ip any other manner ; 
and, unless they continued the production of silks, it would not 
yield them any return whatever. ‘ Who,’ asks Mr Ricardo, 
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who has illustrated this subject with his usual ability, ‘ who 
would exhort a manufacturer to forego the use of better may 
chinery, because it would deteriorate or annihilate the value of 
the old? Yet this is the argument of those who would wish us 
to prohibit the importation of corn, silks, &c. because it will 
deteriorate or annihilate that part of the capital of the farmer 
and the manufacturer, which is for ever sunk in land or ma- 
chinery. ‘They do not see that the end of all commerce is to 
increase production, and that, by increasing production, though 
you may occasion partial loss, you increase the general happi- 
ness. ‘To be consistent, they should endeavour to arrest all 
improvements in agriculture and manufactures, and all inven- 
tions of machinery; for though these contribute to general 
abundance, and therefore to the general happiness, they never 
fail, at the moment of their introduction, to deteriorate or an- 
nihilate a part of the existing capital of farmers and manufac- 
turers.’ 

But instead of the apprehension of such embarrassments ope- 
rating as any inducement to delay entering on a thorough revi- 
sion of the whole of our commercial system, it seems to point 
out the present as the most appropriate period for accomplish- 
ing so desirable an object. Occurrences, beyond the reach of 
control, have paved the way for the introduction of a more li- 
beral system. Much of that revulsion and derangenient which 
must have been occasioned by the sudden breaking up of the 
restrictive system, has already taken place. The distress and 
embarrassment consequent ou a transition from a state of extra- 
ordinary artificial excitement, to one of positive pressure and 
difficulty, has not only increased the natural reluctance which 
most men feel to abandon that employment to which they have 
been accustomed, even when it is less advantageous than others, 
but has also prevented the investment of much of the capital 
which has been disengaged since the peace. The Legislature 
may therefore, with comparative facility, and without occasion- 
ing much loss to any particular class of producers, gradually 
divert the greater part of the unemployed capital into those 
channels in which it will be most productive. It is impossible, 
indeed, to conceive a more favourable opportunity for breaking 
down, or modifying the exclusive system. After the present 
embarrassments shall have subsided, and that capital which is 
now either wholly or partially unemployed shall have been 
transferred to other countries; or invested in such branches of 
industry as it is now permitted to carry on, it will be impossi- 
ble to retrace our steps, or to get rid of our prohibitions and 
restrictions, without subjecting ourselves to fresh inconveniences 
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But although we should absurdly persist in excluding from our 
markets all these French manufactures to which we either have 
or can have any thing parallel among ourselves, it is neverthe- 
less in our power to maintain an extensive intercourse with that 
country, in articles as to which all idea of rivalry is excluded. 
A rich, populous, and highly civilized nation, must necessarily 
prove an infinitely better customer than one that is compara- 
tively poor and miserable. Yet our practical politicians have, 
in their wisdom, imposed exorbitantly high duties on French 
wines, for the avowed purpose of preventing their consumption, 
and of forcing the importation of those of our dear ally, Por- 
tugal! Such pitiful drivelling admits of no excuse. It has not 
merely prevented our maintaining an extensive and highly be- 
neficial intercourse with France, and vexatiously forced the con- 
sumers of wines to have recourse to those of an inferior quality, 
but, by lessening their consumption, it has occasioned a positive 
diminution of that very revenue which is still dearer in our eyes 
than our old and natural ally! * La nation Anglaise, ° to use 
the words of the ablest of the French Economists, ‘ pourrait 
jouir des vins de France presque 4 aussi bon compte que les 
Frangais ; c’est-a-dire, se procurer une boisson naturelle, salu- 
bre, fortifiante, moyennant quelques sous par bouteille. L’en- 
orme impot mis sur les vins de France en reduit importation a 
presque rien; les droits 4 peu de chose; et il ne resulte guere 
de ce droit qu’une privation totale, pour les Anglais, d’un pro- 
duit excellent et peu couteux. ’ * 

The duties on foreign wines, which at present amount to the 
enormous sum of 143/. 18s. per ton on those of France, and to 
95/. 1ls. per ton on those of Portugal and Spain, have been 
trebled since 1792. The last increase took place in 1815, when 
30/. per ton was added to the former duty on French, and 201. 

er ton to that on Portuguese wine. The consequences of this 
increase afford a striking illustration of the truth of Dr Swift’s 
maxim, that in the arithmetic of the Customs, two and two, in- 
stead of making four, frequently make only one. In 1816, not- 
withstanding the advance, the wine duties collected in the port 
of London were deficient, as compared with the previous year, 
to the extent of 338,329/.! Perhaps, howev er, it may be thought 
that, owing to the extraordinary convulsions in the commercial 
world in 1815 and 1816, neither of these years affords a proper 
ground of comparison to ascertain the effects of the new duty ; 
but any other year will give nearly the same result. In 1814, 
for example, when the duty on French wine amounted to about 
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114/., and the duty on Portuguese to about 75/. per ton, the 
total nett produce of the revenue derived from their importa- 
tion into Great Britain, amounted to 1,038,866/.; but in 1818, 
three years after the duties had been raised about 26 per cent., 
their total aggregate nett produce amounted to no more than 
1,049,305/., being only a rise of about one per cent. on what 
they had yielded with the low duties; showing that the con- 
sumption must have declined one-fourth, or 25 per cent., and 
consequently, that a proportionable diminution must have taken 
place in the comforts of the consumers, and in the exports of 
the produce which had previously been taken as an equivalent 
for the wine. In Ireland, the eflect of the increase of the duty 
in diminishing the consumption, and reducing the revenue, was 
still more apparent; the imports of foreign wine, which in 1815 
had amounted to $169 tons, having, in 1816, been reduced to 
1804 tons! 

It is in vain, then, to attempt to apologize for the high duties, 
on the ground of their increasing the revenue. Their effect is 
distinctly and completely the reverse. But, supposing them to 
have this effect, it still remains to be shown, why the duties on 
French should be higher than those on Portuguese wines. Mr 
Vansittart indeed, when proposing the last addition to the duty 
on French wines, candidly acknowledged that he did so, not so 
much with a view of increasing the revenue, as of discouraging 
their use! But why discourage the use of claret, any more 
than of port? Besides, Mr Vansittart should have known, that, 
by discouraging the use of French wines and other commodities 
in Britain, he was, at the same time, and to the very same ex- 
tent, discouraging the use of British commodities in France. 
From whatever point of the political compass we may set out, 
this is the principle to which we must come at last. No coun- 
try ever refuses. to import the produce of another, without in- 
flicting a much more serious injury on its own inhabitants, than 
on those of the nation against which the restriction is intended 
to operate. By refusing to import French wines, we no doubt 
partially check the progress of the vine culture in France; but 
we cannot accomplish this without proportionably diminishing 
our own foreign trade—without preventing the extension of 
those manufactures which would have been exchanged for the 
wine—and without materially abridging the comforts and enjoy- 
ments of a great proportion of the middle and upper classes. 
Commerce is nothing but an exchange of equivalents; and those - 
who will not buy, need not flatter themselves with the delusive 
idea that they shall, notwithstanding, be able to sell. 

The factitious encouragement which Ministers continue to 
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bestow on the trade with Portugal, is the more extraordinary, 
inasmuch as it is now only by means of the trade with South 
America that we are able to obtain those supplies of bullion 
which first recommended the Portuguese trade to the especial 
favour and protection of our practical Statesmen,—and as it is 
in direct contradiction to the policy of Mr Pitt, who, in 1786, 
by a wise and politic measure, reduced the duties on French, to 
the same level with those on Portuguese wines. How comes it 
that the politicians of the Pitt school never refer to the example 
of their great prototype, except when they are abont to make 
some inroad en our liberties, or to add to the pressure of the 
public burdens? We are humbly of opinion, that it would not 
be less creditable to themselves, nor less advantageous to the 
country, were they to imitate his conduct in other respects, and 
to propose a reduction of the duties on French wines, brandies, 
&c. * for great commercial purposes,’ and when, as Mr Pitt 
justly observed on the occasion alluded to, * they would be re- 
turned in a threefold proportion, by extending and legalizing the 
zmportation of the articles.’ 

It is impossible to estimate the extent of the trade whiclr 
would be carried on between this country and France, were the 
prohibitions against the importation of French silks, laces, &c. 
repealed, and the duties on French wine reduced to 45/. per 
ton, as fixed by Mr Pitt in 1786; but there can be no question 
that it would be very great. Arnauld, Chaptal, and other 
French writers, estimate the value of the commodities imported 
into France, under the operation of Mr Pitt’s treaty in 1789, at 
60,912,000 francs, or about 2,437,000/.: The prohibition against 
the importation of French silks was not repealed by the act 1786, 
otherwise the equivalent which the French must have taken in 
exchange for their silks imported into this country, would, at 
the very least, have added other ¢wo millions to the amount ot 
British commodities imported into Franee. ‘Fhe taste for French 
wines, laces, silks, &c. has not declined in Britain since the era 
of the Revolution; and we may, therefore, by merely relaxing 
our prohibitory system, and consenting to purchase from the 
French those commodities with which they can supply us eheap- 
er and better than any other country, obtain a market for Fi¥E or 
s1x millions worth of our manufactured products, in a country to 
which we do not at present export to the value of half a million. 
Perhaps we should not be able immediately to export this 
amount of produce directly to France: But that, as we have al- 
ready shown, is of no importance. The French must take an 
equivalent for the articles we buy from them; and that equiva- 
lent, whether it be in the shape of money or of goods, must have 
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been furnished by the capital and industry of this country :—To 
whatever extent we snercbae from the French, they must inevit- 
ably be compelled, directly or indirectly, to purchase a corre- 
sponding quantity of our commodities. 

In our present situation, and when, in consequence of the 
manufacturers being unable to dispose of their commodities, the 
labouring class is so very generally thrown out of employment, 
and reduced to the extreme of misery and wretchedness, it is 
the bounden duty of Government to interfere, and to adopt 
every practicable measure for relieving the public distresses, and 
for restoring that prosperity which has been so long banished 
from the country. If it were impossible to extend the demand 
for British manufactured produce, our situation would be ex- 
tremely discouraging. But this is not the case. On the con- 
trary, it is plainly in our power to increase that demand to an 
unlimited extent, and to relieve our manufacturers of that sur- 
plus produce for which they are at present unable to obtain a 
market. Nothing but the most pitiful and unmeaning preju- 
dices stand in the way of our opening a trade with the richest, 
most civilized, and most powerful nation in Europe. It is no 
exaggeration to say, that we may immediately double the num- 
ber of the foreign consumers of British produce in Europe, and 
lay the feundations of a commerce of which it is impossible to 
estimate the future extent, and which, being founded on the gra- 
tification of reciprocal and real wants, would not be exposed to 
injurious fluctuations. 

We are unwilling to believe that Ministers can be insensible 
to the distresses and sufferings of the manufacturing classes. 
But if this be not really the fact, if Ministers be not determin- 
ed to turn a deaf ear to those complaints which are now echoed 
from every part of the Empire, and to despise the evidence de- 
duced from the clearest and most obvious principles of econo- 
mical science, they will hasten to acknowledge the impolicy and 
the absurdity of the restrictions on the trade with France; and 
cease voluntarily to exclude the people of Britain from all in- 
tercourse with a nation which, by its situation, by the variety of 
its products, and by its wealth, is, above all others, fitted to carry 
on an extensive and mutually beneficial intercourse with this 
country. Nor is thisall. An intercourse with France would be 
productive of other and still more beneficial effects. By bring- 
ing the people of Britain and France more into contact—by 
rendering them mutually serviceable—and by showing that the 
wealth and riches of the one could not be increased without 
necessarily contributing to increase those of the other, it would 
have a strong tendency to weaken the force of those illiberal 
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prejudices which have been the cause of so much bloodshed, 
and which have for centuries preserv ed two nations who, in re- 
ality have only one common interest—in the frowning attitude 
of mutual defiance.—* France,” said Mr Pitt, in the admir- 
able speech to which we have already so often referred, “ was, 
by the peculiar dispensation of Providence, gifted, perhaps 
more than any other country upon earth, with what made life 
desirable, in point of soil, climate, and natural productions.— 
It had the most fertile vineyards, and the richest harvests: The 
greatest luxuries of man were produced in it with little cost, 
and with moderate labour. Britain was not thus blessed by na- 
ture; but, on the other hand, it possessed, through the happy 
freedom of its constitution, and the equal security of its laws, 
an energy in its enterprise, and a stability in its exertions, which 
had gradually raised it to a state of commercial grandeur; and, 
not being so “bountifully gifted by Heaven, it had recourse to 
labour and art, by which it had ‘acquired the ability of supply- 
ing its neighbours with all the necessary embe! lishments of life, 
in “exchange for the natural luxuries. Thus standing with re- 
gard to each other, a friendly connexion seemed to be pointed 
out between them, instead of that state of unalterable enmity 
which was falsely said to be their truce political feeling towards 
one another. ” 

The length to which our remarks on the impolicy of the re- 
strictions on the trade with France have extended, precludes 
our entering into any detailed examination of the restrictions on 
our intercourse with other countries. We cannot, however, 
forbear adverting to the state of the Baltic trade. Until very 
lately, we carried on an extreme ‘ly advantageous intercourse 
with ‘the Northern nations—vast quantities of our cotton and 
woollen goods, and of our hardware, were taken by them in ex- 
change for the wood and iron imported into this country. In- 
stead, however, of fostering and encouraging this trade—a trade 
which, considering the small progress hitherto made by the 
Northern nations in manufacturing industry, and the extent and 
fertility of their uncultivated lands, must have increased for 
centuries to come—we have done all j in our power to destroy it. 
In order to have Canada put into as good condition as possible, 
previous to its being delivered up to “the Americans, we deter 
mined to allow no more wood to be brought from the Bultic, 
but to compel our builders to pay about ‘double the price for 
the inferior timber of Miramichi and Montreal, thot would 
have procured the superior timber of Memel and Bergen ;_ and, 
in order to attract an undue proportion of the national capital 
to the hazardous and unproductive trade of mining, we laid 
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exorbitant duties on the importation of foreign iron! But the 
Northern nations, and Sweden and Norway especially, had no 
other commodity except timber and iron to exchange for our 
manufactures; and as we refused to take either, they could no 
longer carry on any intercourse with us; and the demand for 
our goods in these countries has in consequence nearly ceased ! 
—It is thus that the evils of the restrictive system constantly re- 
coil, and with tenfold effect, on the heads of its supporters. 

We are aware, that in order to set the industry of this coun- 
try on a proper footing, and to enable us permanently to bear 
up against the competition of foreigners, measures must be 
adopted for effectually lightening the y pressure of taxation, and 
for striking at the principle of that erroneous system which 
has so pow cerfully contributed to give a faetitious stimulus to the 
increase of population in England. But, without modifying 
our restrictive system, or, which is the same thing, without 
extending the demand for the productions of British industry, 
no reduction of taxation, and no limitation of the poor rates, 
will be sufficient to restore prosperity to the country, or to en~ 
able us to give full scope to the productive powers of capital 
and industry. In this opinion we are supported by the autho- 
rity of Mr |] Malthus, who, in the late edition of his celebrated 
Essay, has remarked, that ‘ the distress among the mercantile 
and manufacturing classes, obviously arises, not so much from 
the want of capital and the means of production, as from the 
want of a market for their commodities when produced—a want, 
for which the removal of taxes, however proper, and’ indeed 
absolutely necessary as a permanent measure, is certainly not 
the immediate and specific remedy. ’ 

Before concluding, we shall avail ourselves of this opportu- 
nity to offer a very few remarks on Dr Smith’s theory relative 
to the superior advantages derived from the employment of ca- 
pital in the home trade. If it can be shown that Dr Smith has 
here fallen into an error, and that capital, whether employed 
in the home or foreign trade, is equally productive, the only 
scientific argument by which it has been endeavoured to defend 
the restrictive system, will fall to the ground. 

The capital,’ Dr Smith observes, ‘ which sends Scots ma- 
nufactures to London, and brings back English corn and ma- 
nufactures to Edinburgh, necessarily replaces, by every such 
operation, two British capitals which had both been employed 
in the agriculture or manufactures of Great Britain. The ca- 
pital employed in purchasing foreign goods for home consump- 
tion, when this purchase is made with. the produce of domestic 
industry, replaces too, by every such operation, two distinct 
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capitals; but one of them only is employed in supporting do- 
mestic industry. The capital which sends British goods to Por- 
tugal, and brings back Portuguese goods to Great Britain, 
replaces, by every such operation, only one British capital,— 
the other is a Portuguese one. Though the returns, therefore, 
of the foreign trade of consumption should be as quick as the 
home trade, the capital employed in it will give but one half the 
encouragement to the industry or productive labour of the coun- 
try.’* Now, in making this statement, Dr Smith appears to us 
to have lost sight of the principle which he had himself esta- 
olished, and which shows, that the amount of the productive 
industry of any particular country must always be proportion- 
able to the amount of its capital; and hence, unless it could be 
made out that the importation of foreign commodities has a ten- 
dency, which most certainly it has not, to force capital abroad, 
the consequences here pointed out by Dr Smith would not fol- 
low. Supposing, for the sake of illustration, that the Scots ma- 
nufactures are ail sent to Lisbon; then it is obvious, provid- 
ed the same demand continues in London for the Scots manu- 
factures as before they began to be exported to Portugal, that 
an additional capital, and an increased number of labourers 
will be required to furnish commodities for both the London 
and Lisbon markets. In this case, therefore, instead of the in- 
dustry of the country sustaining any diminution from the ex- 
port of the Scots manufactures abroad, it would evidently be 
augmented, and a new field would be discovered for the profit- 
able employment of stock. But if, at the same time that the E- 
dinburgh merchants began to export their manufactures to Lis- 
bon, the London merchants also found out a market where they 
could purchase, at a cheaper rate, the commodities formerly 
mported from Edinburgh, or, which is the same thing, where 
they could sell, at a dearer rate, the commodities they had ex- 
changed for them, all intercourse between these two cities 
would immediately cease, and the home trade of consumption 
would be changed for a foreign trade of consumption. _ It 1s ob- 
vious, however, that this change could not occasion the least 
embarrassment. On the contrary, a fresh stimulus would be 
given to the manufactutes of both London and Edinburgh, in- 
asmuch as nothing but the being able to dispose of their pro- 
iluce to greater advantage, could have induced them to change 
the home for a foreign market. When a home trade is chang- 
ed for a foreign trade, an additional capital, belonging to the 
nation with whom it is carried on, enters into it; but there is 
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no diminution whatever, either of the capital or the industry 
of the nation which has made the change; * on the contrary, 
they are both employed under more advantageous circumstances, 
and with greater effect. Neither can it be contended that the 
home ies realize greater profits on the capital they employ, 
than the merchants who carry on an intercourse with other 
countries; for, if such was really the fact, every farthing of 
capital would very soon be abstracted from the comparatively 
disadvantageous employment. 

In reality, however, not merely this particular part, but the 
whole of Dr Smith’s theory respecting the more or less advan- 
tageous employment of capital, appears to us to rest on a very 
insecure foundation. That employment of capital is certainly 
the best which yields the greatest nett profit to the capitalist: 
And hence, if two capitals } ‘yield equal profits, the departments of 
industry in which they are respectively invested, however much 
they may differ in other respects, are equally beneficial to the 
State. It is obviously by the amount of the zeft profit and rent 
of a country, and not, as Dr Smith seems to have supposed, by 
the amount of its gross revenue, that its power is to be estimated, 
and its capacity of happiness determined. Profit and rent con- 
stitute the only fund from which capital can be formed, and from 
which taxes and other public burdens can, for any considerable 
period, be paid. Besides, every increase of profits, by increasing 
the power to accumulate, hes a direct tei idency to increase capital; 
and it is acknowledged, on all hands, that capital cannot be aug- 
mented, without setting a greater quantity of productive labour 
in motion. Those ~ who are desirous of attaining the sta- 
tionary state of society, ought to recommend the investment of 

apital in those employments i in which it would yield a large 
gross, rather than a large nett revenue. Supposing the ordina- 
ry rate of profit to be 10 per cent., an individual possessed of 
20,0007. would consider it a matter of perfect indifference, whe- 
ther his capital emploved 100 or 1000 men, or whether the 
commodities it produced sold for 10,000/. or 20,000/., provided 
he always realized the same unvarying sum of 2000/. of profit. 
But if the State, by fettering the employment of capital, should 
oblige this capitalist to invest his stock in a department of in- 
dustry, in which, though it might give employment to 1500 
workmen, it would only “yield 1000/. or 1500/. instead of 2000/. 
of profit, it is obvious that the power to accumulate capital, and, 
consequently, to add to the wealth and power of the country, 
would be proportionably diminished. Such a measure might 


* Ricardo, Principles of Political Economy, &c. p. 497. Ist Ed. 
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perhaps enable us to afford a temporary subsistence to an ex- 
crescent and redundant population; but it would effectually 
check our future progress, and lessen our means of afterwards 
adding to that fund, whose extent will always measure the ex- 
tent of the productive industry of the country. It is impossible, 
therefore, that the utmost freedom of industry should ever at- 
tract capita] to a comparatively disadvantageous employment, 
In this respect, public and private interests are always in unison. 
If capital flows to foreign trade rather than to agriculture or the 
home trade, it can only be because it has been found to yield 
larger profits to the individual, and, consequently, to the State. 

As the real price of every species of commodities ust always 
be proportionable, not only to the expense of their production, 
but also to the expense necessarily incurred in conveying them 
from the places where they have been produced to those where 
they are to be consumed, it is certain that a nation which prohibits 
trading with countries in her immediate vicinity, must pay a high- 
er price for her imported commodities, and be obliged to exact a 
higher price for those which she exports, than would have been 
necessary had she been able to procure the one, or to dispose of 
the other, in her immediate neighbourhood. If wine of the 
same intrinsic worth could be bought at Nantes or Bourdeaux 
equally cheap as at Lisbon or Madeira, the difference of freight, 
&c. would enable it to be sold much cheaper in Britain. It is 
in this, and not in the occasioning a large gross revenue, that 
the whole peculiar advantage of the home trade seems to con- 
sist. ‘The parties who interchange products live near each o- 
ther; and, consequently, each obtains the commodity of which 
he stands in need at its cheapest rate, and without being ob- 
liged to pay any great additional sum on account of carriage. 
When, therefore, we restrict the trade with countries in our im- 
mediate vicinity, such as France, we act in the teeth of that 
very principle which is, in every other case, admitted to be ad- 
vantageous. We compel the purchasers of foreign commodi- 
ties to pay a higher price for them than would otherwise have 
been necessary ; while, by raising the price of our own export- 
ed commodities, the market for them is unnaturally and injuri- 
ously contracted. 


Art. IV. Political and Literary Anecdotes of his own Times. 
By Dr Wituiam Kine, Principal of St Mary Hall, Oxon, 
Second Edition. 8vo. pp. 268. London, Murray, 1819, 


{rom the Revolution to the accession of his present Majesty, 
with the exception of a very few years, the Tories were in 
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active and steady opposition not only to the ministers of the 
Crown, but in reality also to the individuals who had been 
called to wear it. At the same time, when we consider them as 
a party, whatever we may think of their principles, we must allow 
their conduct to have been, generally speaking, able, honourable 
and steady; nor did the slavish nature of their doctrines at all 
engender, as long as they were kept out of place, that paltry and 
timeserving spirit which has too uniformly distinguished their 
demeanour, since the termination of the disputes respecting the 
succession restored them to their natural situation. The learn- 
ed person whose posthumous work now lies beiore us, was a Tory 
of the old school, having passed his whole life exactly in the evil 
days of exclusion from office; for he was born in 1685, and died 
in 1768. The liberality and independent feelings which appear 
in many of his remarks, are probably to be traced to this source ; 
but they are not the less deserving of praise from us, and of at- 
tention from the partisans of the same school, who now combine 
with Toryism the mean propensities of mere place-hunters, which 
the older Tories despised. * At no time of my life, either in Kug- 

land or Ireland, either from the present or any former govern- 

ment, have I asked, or endeavoured by any means to obtain, 

a place, pension, or employment of any kind. I could assign 
‘ many reasons for my conduct; but one answer I have always 

ready: I inherited a patrimony, which I found sufficient to 

supply all my wants, and to leave me at liberty to pursue those 
liberal studies which afforded me the most solid pleasures in 
my youth, and are the delight and enjoyment of my old age. 

Besides, 1 always conceived a secret horror of a state of otek. 

lity and dependence: and I never yet saw a placeman or a 

courtier, whether in a higher or lower class, whether a priest 

or a layman, who was his own master.’ Advert. ix. x. 

We are informed that the manuscript from which this work 
is printed, has been compared with the unquestionable hand- 
writing of the Doctor, in the account-books of his College ; 
that it was in the possession of two ladies, his relations; and 
that ¢ from some minute additions and corrections of the lan- 
guage, ’ (and the editor might have added, from the existence of 
a preface), little doubt can be entertained of the author having 
intended it for publication. The preface is written in his seventy- 
sixth year, and informs us, that the anecdotes were set down 
during hours of confinement from the infirmities of old age; 
that most of them were within his own knowledge, and the rest 
derived from sources to which he could trust. 


“hey are related 
in an easy and agreeable manner, and follow each other like a 
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table-talk, without any regard to order, or merely with that kind 
of connexion which arises from one story suggesting another. 

The first anecdote in the volume relates to Bishop Atterbury, 
of whom, from similarity of principles, our author is a great ad- 
mirer ; and the reader will immediately detect a slight inaccu- 
racy in it. 

‘In 1715 I dined with the Duke of OrmMonpe at Richmond. 
We were fourteen at table. There was my Lord Marr, my Lord 
Jersey, my Lord Arran, my Lord Lanpspown, Sir WiLL1AM 
WynpuaMm, Sir REpMonp EvEeRARD, and ATTERBURY Bishop of 
Rochester. The rest of the company I do not exactly remember, 
During the dinner there was a jocular dispute (I forget how it was in- 
troduced) concerning short prayers. Sir Witttam Wynpuam told 
us, that the shortest prayer he had ever heard was the prayer of a 
common soldier just before the battle of Blenheim, ‘* O God, if there 
be a God, save my soul, if I havea soul!” This was followed by a 
general laugh. I immediately reflected that such a treatment of the 
subject was too ludicrous, at least very improper, where a learned 
and religious prelate was one of the company. But I had soon an 
opportunity of making a different reflection. ATTERBURY, seeming 
to join in the conversation, and applying himself to Sir WitL1aAM 
Wynpnan, said, * Your prayer, Sir W1LL1AM, is indeed very short: 
but I remember another as short, but much better, offered up like- 
wise by a poor soldier in the same circumstances, * O God, if in the 
day of battle I forget thee, do thou not forget me!” This, as ATTER- 
BURY pronounced it, with his usual grace and dignity, was a very gen- 
tle and polite reproof, and was immediately felt by the whole com- 
pany. And the Duke of OrmMonpe, who was the best bred man of 
his age, suddenly turned the discourse to another subject.’ pp. 7-9. 

Now, the second prayer was not * one offered up by a poor 
soldier’ without a name, but by Lord Astley, a distinguished 
cavalier, before he charged at the battle of Edgehill; and the 
words of the prayer, as given by Hume, after Warwick, are 
materially different. ‘O Lord! thou knowest how busy I must 
be this day. If I forget thee,’ &c. Upon this the freethinking 
historian remarks, with his accustomed naiveté, * there were 
certainly much longer prayers in the Parliamentary army; but 
J doubt if there was so good a one.’ 

The good Doctor having always been a water-drinker him- 
self, is extremely severe upon any indulgence in strong liquors ; 
and we cannot help thinking, that this austerity has made him 
greatly exaggerate what he terms ¢ the pernicious habit of drink- 
ing drams, ’ which he plainly insinuates that Pope had con- 
tracted. The following is the anecdote which he couples with 
the remark. 

‘ Pore and I, with my Lord Orrery and Sir Harry Bepine- 
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FIELD, dined with the late Earl of Burtineton. After the first 
course, Pore grew sick, and went out of the room. When dinner 
was ended, and the cloth removed, my Lord BurLinGrTon said he 
would go out, and see what was become of Popg. And soon after 
they returned together. But Porr, who had been casting up his 
dinner, looked very pale, and complained much. My Lord asked 
him if he would have some mulled wine or a glass of old sack, which 
Pore refused. I told my Lord Burttncton that he wanted a 
dram. Upon which the little man expressed some resentment against 
me, and said he would not taste any spirits, and that he abhorred 
drams as much as I did. However I persisted, and assured my Lord 
Burtincton that he could not oblige our friend more at that in- 
stant than by ordering a large glass of cherry-brandy to be set before 
him. This was done, and in less than half an hour, while my Lord 
was acquainting us with an affair which engaged our attention, Pore 
had sipped up all the brandy. Porr’s frame of body did not pro- 
mise long life; but he certainly hastened his death by feeding much 
on high-seasoned dishes, and drinking spirits.’ pp. 12, 13.—He also 
blames Swift for drinking too aa wine, although he allows 


that he did not exceed a pint of claret. 

It may easily be imagined that our author’s pen is dipped in 
gall when he speaks of Sir Robert Ws alpole; yet the only spe- 
cifick charge which he makes against him, is the old one of go- 


oS 
verning by corruption, and injuring publick morality by his un- 


disguised manner of deriding all publick virtue. That these 
things are founded in fact, we apprehend must now be admit- 
ted ; yet there seems hardly any ‘do ubt that this able and most 
useful statesman only differed from his predecessors, and his 
immediate successors, in the greater frankness with which he 
avowed practices common to them all, from the time when the 
plan of ruling by parliamentary influence was substituted for 
the older scheme of government by prerogative. He recounts 
a whimsical instance of the plain and downright manner in which 
the grossest bribery was practised in those clumsy times. ‘ I 
an cove ’ (he says, after speaking of AZolus having been bribed 
by Juno with a nymph, to which present he makes no allusion 
in his reply), ¢ Iam here put in mind of something similar, 
which happened in Sir Ropert Wapo.e’s administration. 
He wanted to carry a question in the House of Commons, to 
which he knew there would be great opposition, and which 
was disliked by some of his own dependants. As he was pass- 
ing through the Court of Requests, he met a member of the 
contrary party, whose avarice he imagined would not reject 
large bribe. He took him aside, and said, * Such a question 
** comes on this day; give me your vote, end here is a bank 
* bill of 2000/. °—which he put into his hands. ‘The member 
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* made him this answer. “ Sir Ropert, you have lately serv- 
* ed some of my particular friends; and when my wife was last 
“ at court, the King was very gracious to her, which must 
*“ have happened at your instance. I should therefore think 
** myself very ungrateful (putting the bank bill into his pocket) 
“ if I were to refuse the favour you are now pleased to ask 
s& me.” pp. 27, 28. 

The rash saying ascribed so currently to Walpole, that every 
man had his price, is brought home to him upon very satisfac- 
tory evidence, in one instance at least, by Dr King, who had it 
from William Leveson, Lord Gower’s brother. Leveson hap- 
peved to be standing next Sir Robert in the House of Lords 
during a warm debate; when the latter observed—* You see 
© wi ith what zeal and vehemence these gentlemen oppose, and 
¢ yet I know the price of every man in this House except three, 
¢ and your brother is one of them.’ Our author adds, that 
Lord Gower afterwards showed he was quite unworthy of a 
place in this triumvirate—and gives a very bitter account of his 
well known defection, to the consequences of which he unhesi- 
tatingly ascribes his death. The bitterness which ever and anon 
breaks out against the Whigs, makes an amusing part of these 
anecdotes. ‘He is inveighing, for instance, against avarice, and 
he gives his examples ; but ‘almost all from that party. ‘Thus, 
Lord Hardwicke, ‘ who is said to be worth 800,000/., sets the 
* same value on half a crown now as he did when he was worth 
¢ only one hundred. ’—And then he runs on with more great 
Whig worthies of that age. 

‘ That great captain, the Duke of MARLBOROUGH, when he was 
in the last stage of life, and very infirm, would walk from the public 
rooms in Bath to his lodgings, in a cold dark night, to save sixpence 
in chair hire. If the Duke, who left at his death more than a mil- 
lion and a half sterling, could have foreseen that all his wealth and 
honours were to be inherited by a grandson of my lord Trevor's, who 
had been one of his enemies, would he have been so careful to save 

sixpence for the sake of his heir? Not for the sake of his heir ; but 
he would always | have saved a sixpence. Sir James LowTuer, af- 
ter changing a piece of silver in George’s coffee-house, and paying 
twopence for his dish of coffee, was helped into his chariot (for he 

was then very lame and infirm), and went home: Some little time 
after, he returned to the same coffee-house on purpose to acquaint 
the woman who kept it that she had given him a bad halfpenny, 
and demanded another in exchange for it. Sir James had about 
40,000/. per annum, and was at a loss whom to appoint his heir. ’"— 
pp. 101-103. 

He gives a long dissertation on men mistaking their talents; 
and his firs . example is Addison, with whom he is somewhat 

2 
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wroth, upon the old score of the tye-wig. ‘ If he had entered 
* into holy orders, (and he had made eae his chief study), 
‘he might have placed himself as high as he pleased on the 
* bench of Bishops.’ Instead of which, he tried to be Secre- 
tary of State; and, failing, was obliged to retire upon a Teller- 
ship. After an instance of a similar mistake (we presume a- 
mong the Tories, for it was Lord Marr’s brother) in a Lord of 
Session, who would go into the House of Commons to discourse 
of multiplepoinding, he indulges in the following sally, which has 
more than the learned author’s usual proportion of drollery. 
The noble person principally mentioned, is of course the Duke 
of Newcastle. 

‘ It is indeed the peculiar happiness of this country, that all who 
have any share in the administration of public affairs, are equally fit 
for all employment. His Grace of N. was first Chamberlain, then 
Secretary of State, and is now First Commissioner of the Treasury 
and Chancellor of Cambridge ; and all these high employments he 
hath executed with equal capacity and judgment, without being in- 
debted to age or experience for the least improvement; and if he 
had been pleased to accept the Archbishopric of Canterbury, when 
it was lately vacant, he would have proved himself as great an orator 
in the pulpit as he is in the senate, and as able a divine as he is a 
politician. As often as I hear this nobleman named, he puts me ia 
mind of a certain Irish baronet, a man of some interest in his coun- 
try, who, when the Duke of ORMoNnDe was appointed Lord Lieute- 
nant of Jreland in the beginning of Queen Anne's reign, desired his 
Grace to give him a bishopric, or a regiment of horse, or to make 
him Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench.’ pp. 115-117.—So 
very clear-sighted were the Tories, when they enjoyed the 
leisure of retirement, and could calmly, and from the conve- 
nient shade, look upon the qualifications of men for the offices 
which Court favour bettoted: and parliamentary management 
retained! Are there no personages in the present day, who, 
without even the slender pretensions to high office which un- 
questionably belonged to the head of the Pelhams,—the highest 
rank, and most profuse expenditure of a princely fortune,—have 
nevertheless contrived to lead long lives of place, patronage, 
honours and emoluments—nay, to pass through every one of 
the most exalted, if not the most powerful stations under each 
successive administration, with one exception, during the last 
forty years? We believe there are few readers whose memory 
cannot at once answer this question, 

The extraordinary tenderness towards the national Establish- 
ment manifested by the Tories of the present day, is matter of 
hourly observation. So far, indeed, is this carried, that they 
will suffer none but themselves to take any care of its interests. 
They exhibit signs of disquiet, and even uncasiness, if any one 
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else presumes to defend it; and if they perceive that any one 
entertains that sincere good will to it, which is shown by endea- 
vours to correct its abuses, or to free it from the dangerous 
contamination of unworthy members, forthwith they sound the 
alarm—they cry out that the Church is attacked—is in jeo- 
pardy ;—their maxim in reality being, that there can be nothing 
like an abuse connected with it, and that its members never 
can do wrong. We shall be told, that this doctrine never has 
been held; and we believe that it has never been avowed in 
terms; but it is the deeply-rooted feeling which actuates those of 
whom we are speaking: And they would hate much less (though 
they might more openly express their detestation) the man who 
should at once attack the fundamentals of the orthodox faith, 
er even raise a question about the right to tithe, than him who 
should unadvisedly call for the correction of some practical ab- 
use, the removal of an admitted corruption, or the reformation of 
some particular in the private life or official conduct of any por- 
tion of its dignitaries. Nothing, it seems, must ever be admit- 
ted to be wrong, either in the theory or in the practice of any 
part of the established order of things. All must be taken for 
perfect in the system; and they who act under it, must be deem- 
ed partakers of its nature and attributes. Such at least are the 
notions of ‘Tories, when in the enjoyment of place and power. 
But let the sourness of disappointment once seize them, and they 
complain as openly as any Whig who has spent his whole life 
in opposition: They throw all the wonted decorum of their 
opinions aside; and find every thing wrong. ‘The following 
passage respecting the English Bishops, strongly illustrates 
these remarks. Wo betide the hapless Presbyterian, or Low 
Churchman, who should have given vent to such murmurs a- 
gainst the right reverend pillars of the Hierarchy. We almast 
shut the book, and fear to transcribe; we tremble even at being 
the channel through which such things are to be disseminated ; 
but we entreat the reader to recollect, that the words are spo- 
ken by an Oxford Dignitary, the Héad of a House, a man of 
principles highly Monarchical, and devoted to the highest 
Church party. 

‘ Burier, who was predecessor to the ptesent Bishop of Durham, 
being applied to on some occasion for a charitable subscription, ask- 
ed his steward what money he had in the house. The steward in- 
farmed him, ‘ there was five hundred pounds.” Five hundred 
pounds!” said the Bishop: ‘ what a shame for a Bishop to have suclr 
a sum in his possession!’ and ordered it all to be immediately given 
to the poor. That spirit of charity and benevolence which possessed 
this excellent man hath not appeared in any other part of the hier- 
archy since the beginning of the present century. His successor, Dr 
Trevor, possessed of a large estate, besides the revenue of his rich 
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bishopric, has a different turn of mind, but in common with manv of 
his own order. To speak freely, 1 know nothing that has brought so 
great a reproach on the Church of England as the avarice and ambi- 
tion of our bishops. CHANDLER, Bishop of Durham, Wirtts, Bi- 
shop of Winchester, Porter, Archbishop of Canterbury, Grsson 
and Surrvock, Bishops of London, all died shamefully rich, some 
of them worth more than 100,000/. I must add to these my old an- 
tagonist GILBERT, predecessor to DrumMmonp, the present Arch- 
bishop of York. Some of these prelates were esteemed great divines 
(and I know they were learned men), but they could not be called 
good Christians. The great wealth which they heaped up, the fruits 
of their bishoprics, and which they left to enrich their families, was 
not their own ; it was due to God, to the Church, to their poor bre« 
thren. The history of the good Samaritan, which was so particularly 
explained by Christ himself to his disciples, ought to be a monitory 
to all their successors. I knew Burnett, Bishop of Salisbury: he 
was a furious party-man, and easily imposed on by any lying spirit of 
his own faction; but he was a better pastor than any man who is now 
seated on the bishops’ beach. Although he left a large family when 
he died, three sons and two daughters (if I rightly remember), yet he 
left them nothing more than their mother’s fortune. He always de- 
clared, that he should think himself guilty of the greatest crime, if he 
were to raise fortunes for his children out of the revenue of his bishop- 
ric. It was no small misfortune to the cause of Christianity in this 
kingdom, that when we reformed from popery, our clergy were per- 
mitted to marry ; frem that period their only care (which was natural, 
and must have been foreseen) was to provide for their wives and 
children: This the dignitaries, who had ample revenues, could easily 
effect, with the loss, however, of that respect and veneration which 
they formerly received on account of their hospitality * and nume- 
rous charitles: But the greatest part of the inferior clergy were in- 
capable of making a provision for sous and daughters, and soon left 
families of beggars in every part of the kingdom. I do not inquire 
whether chastity ought to be a requisite in those who are ordained to 
serve at the altar (it certainly adds a grace and dignity to their func- 
tion); but I cannot help observing that our Government makes no dif- 
ference between a bishop’s wife and his concubine: The wife has no 
place or precedence, she does not share in her husband's honours ; 
although the creation of a simple knight, whose honours, like the 
bishop’s, are for life only, gives a rank and title to his wife. More- 
over, as an academician, and friend to the republic of letters, I have 

* «In the epistle which is read at the consecration of our bishops, 
it is required of them, amongst other injunctions, that they should be 
given to hospitality, not given to filthy lucre, not covetous. They like- 
wise solemnly promise ¢o assist the indigent, and all strangers who are 
destitute of help.’ 

VOL. XXXIL NO. 63. F 
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often wished that the canons which forbid priests to marry were still 
in force. To the celibacy of the bishops we owe almost all those 
noble foundations which are established in both our Universities ; but 
since the Reformation, we can boast of few of the episcopal order as 
benefactors to those seats of learning. The munificent donations of 
Lavp and Sux pov, in the last century, will, indeed, ever be re- 
membered ; but let it likewise be remembered, that these two pre 
lates were unmarried. Since the commencement of the present cen+ 
tury, I do not recollect one of our Right Reverends who ought to be 
recorded as an eminent patron of learning, or learned men ; but this 
will not appear very wonderful, if we consider by what spirit they 
were dignified—haud eguidem Spiritu Sancto. And yet in the conse- 
cration of these conge d'élire bishops, they are said to be called to this 
work by the Holy Ghost; and in their answer to the archbishop, 
they seem to affirm it of themselves.’ pp. 183-188. 

Ve have given one anecdote of Bishop Atterbury ; and must 
add the following repartee of his in the House of Lords, as ex- 
ceedingly perfect in its kind. He happened to say, upon a cer- 
tain bill then in discussion, that ‘ “ he had prophesied last winter 
this bill would be attempted in the present session ; and he was 
sorry to find that he had proved a true prophet.” My Lord Co- 
NiNGSBY, who spoke after the Bishop, and always spoke in a 
passion, desired the House to remark, * that one of the Right 
Reverend had set himself forth as a prophet ; but for his part, he 
did not know what prophet to liken him to, unless to that furious pro- 
phet BaLraaM, who was reproved by his own ass.” ‘The Bishop, 
in a reply, with great wit and calmness, exposed this rude at- 
tack, concluding thus—* since the noble Lord hath discovered 
in our manners such a similitude, I am well content to be compar- 
ed to the prophet BaLaAM: but, my Lords, I amat a loss how to 
make out the other part of the parallel : I am sure that I have been 
reproved by nobody but his Lordship.” ’ pp. 129, 1380. 

Dr King gives some just observations upon the neglect of the 
study of our own language, in those seminaries of education 
where all other tongues are so elaborately taught. ‘To this de- 
fect he ascribes the undoubted fact, that Englishmen, however 
learned, express themselves in their mother tongue with much 
less ease, elegance, and correctness, than foreigners. 

‘ IT have been acquainted,’ he says, ‘ with * three persons only 
who spoke English with that elegance and propriety, that if all they 
said had been immediately committed to writing, any judge of the 
English language would have pronounced it an excellent and very 


a ee he 


** Arrersury, the exiled Bishop of Rochester. 
‘ Dr Gower, Provost of Worcester College. 
‘ Jounson, the author of the English Dictionary,—of the Ram 
ber, &c.’ 
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beautiful styte. And yet among the French and Italians, we meet 
with few learned men who are not able to express themselves with 
ease and elegance in their own language ; and if the same freedom 
ef speech were allowed in the Parliament of Paris; or senate of Rome, 
which may be used in an English House of Commons, their orators 
would be more humerous and eminent than we can boast of. Ob- 
serving this defeet so universal in the English nation, I have always 
advised the young gentlemen who were under my care in the Uni- 
versity, or with whom I had any connexion or acquaintance, (espe- 
cially those who had parts, and discovered an inclination to improve 
themselves), to get by heart a page in one of our English classics 
every morning, in order to speak their own tongue with facility, and 
acquire a good style in writing.’ pp. 174-176. 

We suspect that the Doetor overlooks another circumstance, 
which has a great share in making foreigners, particularly the 
Freneh and Italians, more eloquent in common conversation than 
our countrymen ; we mean the freedom from that shyness which 
distinguishes us, that mixture of timidity and pride about trifling 
matters, which the French call mauvaise honte: We do not put 
forth our force in conversation; we are ashamed of turning sen- 
tences; we dislike attracting the attention of others to our man- 
ner of speech, by seeming to make it the object of ourown. An 
Italian is hurried on by his passions, the spring of all eloquence; 
and he forgets all such personal feelings. A Frenchman has none 
to encamber him; he always speaks his best, as if every auditor 
were a critic; artd he appeals for our admiration at the close of 
a sentence, with a look that amply testifies his having secured 
his own. In this way it is, that one nation is eloquent, and the 
other rhetorical. But, to continue our good Doctor’s remarks 
on oratory. He differs from Cicero in the estimate which he 
forms of the accomplishments necessary to an orator; The 
Roman held it essential that he should be skilled in all arts and 
sciences. 

‘ For a century and an half, we have had only two High Chan- 
cellors who’ could be called learned men, though many of them have’ 
been reputed excellent orators: and in our days, the man who en- 
joyed this great office for twenty years, and during that time dictat~ 
ed to the House of Peers, did not learn Latin, a3 I am well assured, 
until after he was made Lord Chancellor. Sir Ropert WALPo_LeE, 
who by his oratory raised himself from a small estate to the height 
of power, aid disposed of all employments in the British dominions 
for many years, had not any great stock of learning. He was indeed’ 
hot unskilled in the classics; some knowledge of those authdrs he’ 
could not but retain, as he had been formerly a fellow of a Collegé 
in Cambridge. I knew Sir William Wyndham, who was allowed: to’ 

i? 
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be the best and most graceful speaker in the House of Commons for 
many years before he died, but he was not eminent in any branch of 
literature. Mr Pitt, who has acquired such a great reputation for 
his eloquence, and a greater still for his administration, and the suc- 
cess which has attended it, has not much learning to boast of, unless 
it be some little acquaintance with the Latin classies. I could name 
several others, in both Houses of Parliament, who are busy speakers, 
and harangue on all occasions, who would be greatly puzzled in 
reading one of Tully's orations. The truth is, that not only all phi- 
losophical studies, and the abstruser sciences, are of little use to our 
parliament orators ; but, even without a tineture of what we call po- 
lite literature, they are many of them able to talk themselves into 
esteem and good employments. Every age produces men (* very 
few indeed) who seem to be orators born, who, not only without the 
aid of learning, but without use and exercise, whieh are so necessary 
to the formation of an orator, are endowed with a talent of speaking 
and replying readily and ffuently.’ pp. 178-181. 

Towards the close of his life; it appears that our author fell 
into bad repute with his own party. The principal cause of 
this seems to have been his going to Court in 1761, with the 
Chancellor and other dignitaries of the University, -when they 
went up with an address upon the King’s marriage. The fury 
of the Jacobite faction instantly burst forth against him as an 
apostate from the cause; and he, in his turn, begins very bit- 
terly to inveigh against its more zealous and steady adherents. 
He remarks, among other things, the low ebb to which the 
Jacobite interest was reduced, and ascribes this, not more to the 
successful administration of the Whigs, than to the weak and 
violent conduct held by the chiefs of the exiled family’s party. 
He thinks, indeed, that he is himself possessed of information 
which may at once account for the defection among its votaries, 
and render that desertion more general. He conceives that 
© he shall render an acceptable service to many of his country- 
« men, and satisfy the inquiries of posterity, by publishing an 
* anecdote which he is zow under no obligation to conceal, and 
€ which, as the affairs of Britain are at present circumstanced, 
* it would, in his opinion, be criminal to suppress.’ After ob- 
serving, by the way, how frequently the ‘ affairs of Britain’ 
are found to justify, and indeed to demand, certain sacrifices of 
party connexion—how repeatedly we see them requiring once 


* ‘ Two or three perhaps in a century. Such mem may properly 
be called geniuses. Indeed our Methodists and our enthusiaste of all 
denominations pretend to the gift of speaking; and it must be ac- 
knowledged they speak with great fluency and volubility + but it is 
always a flow of absurdities, blasphemy, and nonsense.’ 
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zealous partisans to oppose, not to say betray, their former 
friends—how apt those same ‘ affairs of Britain’ are to com- 
pel men’s acceptance of high and lucrative situations—we may 
go on with the anecdote. Itseems that, in September 1750, 
the Doctor received a message from Lady Primrose, desiring to 
see him, and, upon his obeying the summons, was suddenly in- 
troduced to the Pretender, who, had come over at the instiga- 
tion of his intemperate and thoughtless friends, to make ‘an at- 
tempt, for which, even if the occasion had been at all favourable, 
no sort of preparation had been undertaken. He remained on- 
ly five days in London, during which time our worthy author 
had some long conversations with him. He also corresponded 
with him constantly for some years, not by letter, but through 
honourable and distinguished gentlemen, who passed backwards 
and forwards for the purpose of maintaining this difficult and 
hazardous intercourse between the exiled Court and their friends 
in this country. Having, in the course of this connexion, ‘ in- 
‘ formed himself of all particulars relating to him, and of his 
¢ whole conduct both in publick and private life,’ he deems 
himself as well qualified as any man in England to draw a just 
character of the Pretender, and to undeceive ‘ many worthy 
* gentlemen attached to his name.’ We shall transcribe this 
sketch, which there is no reason to believe at all an unfair one, 
of the very contemptible person in question. 

* As to his person, he is tall and well-made, but stoops a little, 
owing perhaps to the great fatigue which he underwent in his north- 
ern expedition. He has an handsome face and good eyes ; (I think 
his busts, which about this time were commonly sold in London, are 
more like him than any of his pictures which I have yet seen); du 
in a polite company he would not pass for a genteel man. He hath 
a quick apprehension, and speaks French, Italian, and English, the 
Jast with a little of a foreign accent. As to the rest, very little care 
seems to have been taken of his education. He had not made the 
belles lettres or any of the finer arts his study, which surprised me 
much, considering his preceptors, and the noble opportunities he must 
have always had in that nursery * of all the elegant and liberal arts 
and sciences. But I was still more astonished, when I found him un- 
acquainted with the history and constitution of England, in which he 
ought to have been very early instructed. I never heard him express 

* ‘Rome. His governor was a protestant, and I am apt to believe 
purposedly neglected his education, of which it is surmised he made 
a merit to the English ministry ; for he was always supposed to be 
their pensioner. The Chevalier Ramsay, the author of Cyrus, wes 
eres ene preceptor for about a year; but a court faction re- 
moved him,’ 
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any noble or benevolent sentiments, the certain indications of a great 
soul and a good heart; or discover any sorrow or compassion for the 
misfortunes of so many worthy men who had suffered in his cause. + 
But the worst part of his character is his love of money, a vice which 
I do not remember to have been imputed by our historians to any of 
his ancestors, and is the certain index of a base and little mind. I 
know it may be urged in his vindication, that a prince in exile ought 
to be an economist. And so he ought; but nevertheless his purse 
should be always open, as long as there is any thing in it, to relieve 
the necessities of his friends and adherents. King Charles the Se- 
cond, during his banishment, would have shared the last pistole in his 
pocket with his little family. But I have known this gentleman with 
two thousand louis-d’ors in his strong box pretend he was in great 
distress, and borrow money from a lady in Paris, who was not in af- 
fluent circumstances. His most faithful servants, who had closely at- 
tended him in all his difficulties, were ill rewarded. Two French- 
men, who had left every thing to follow his fortune, who had been 
sent as couriers through half Europe, and executed their commissions 
with great punctuality and exactness, were suddenly discharged, 
without any faults imputed to them, or any recompense for their past 
service. To this spirit of avarice may be added his insolent manner 
of treating his immediate dependants, very unbecoming a great prince, 
and a sure prognostic of what might be expected from him if ever he 
acquired sovereign power. Sir J. HArRinGTON, } and § Col. Gor- 
1nG, who suffered themselves to be imprisoned with him, rather than 
desert him, when the rest of his family and attendants fled, were af- 
terwards obliged to quit his service on account of his illiberal beha- 
viour. But there is one part ef his character, which I must par- 
ticularly insist gn, since it occasioned the defection of the most 
powerful of his friends and adherents in England, and by some 


+ ‘ As to his religion, he is certainly free from all bigotry and su- 
erstition, and would readily conform to the religion of the country. 
/ith the catholics he is @ catholic ; with the protestants he is a pro- 

testant ; and, to convince the latter of his sincerity, he often carried 
an English Common Prayer-book in his pocket; and sent to Gordon 
(whom I haye mentioned before), a nonjuring clergyman, to christen 
the first child he had by Mrs W.’ 

t ‘ Sir J. Harriycton remained in hanishment till the accession of 
the present King George III. No man is better acquainted with the 
private history and character of Prince Charles ; and, if ever he reads 
what I have here written, I am confident that he will readily vouch 
the truth of my parratiye.’ 

§ ‘ GorinG, upgn quitting his seryice, was recommended by my 
Lord Mars to the King of Prussia, who immediately gave him 
a command in his army, equal to his pretensions. GorinG died soon 
after, and his loss was greatly lamented by his Prusstan Majesty, 
who honoured him with 2 character in a letter to my Lord MARSHAL. : 
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concurring accidents totally blasted all his hopes and. pretensions, 
When he was in Scotland, he had a mistress, whose name is Walk- 
cnshaw, and whose sister was at that time, and is still, housekeeper 
at Leicester House. Some years after he was released from his pri- 
son, and conducted out ef France, he sent for this girl, who soon 
acquired such a dominion over him, that she was acquainted with all 
his schemes, and trusted with his most secret correspondence. As 
soon as this was known in England, all those persons of distinction, 
who were attached to him, were greatly alarmed ; they imagined that 
this wench had been placed in his family by the English ministers ; 
and, considering her sister’s situation, they seemed to have some 
grdund for their suspicion; wherefore they despatched a gentleman 
to Paris, where the Prince then was, who had instructions to insist 
that Mrs Walkenshaw should be removed to a convent for a certain 
term ; but her gallant absolutely refused to comply with this demand : 
And although Mr M‘Namara, the gentleman who was sent to him, 
who has a natural eloquence, and an excellent understanding, urged 
the most cogent reasons, and used all the arts of persuasion to in- 
duce him to part with his mistress, and even proceeded so far as to 
assure him, according to his instructions, that an immediate inter- 
ruption of all correspondence with his most powerful friends in Eng- 
land, and in short that the ruin of his interest, which was now daily 
increasing, would be the infallible consequence of his refusal ; yet 
he continued inflexible, and all M‘Namara’s intreaties and remon- 
strances were ineffectual. M‘Namara staid in Paris some days be- 
yond the time prescribed him, endeavouring to reason the Prince 
into a better temper ; but finding him obstinately persevere in his first 
answer, he took bis leave with concern and indignation, saying, as 
he passed out, ‘* What has your family done, Sir, thus to draw down 
the vengeance of Heaven on every branch of it through so many 
ages?” It is worthy of remark, that in all the conferences which 
M‘Namara had with the Prince on this occasion, the latter declared, 
that it was not a violent passion, or indeed any particular regard, * 
which attached him to Mrs Walkenshaw, and that he could see her 
removed from him without any concern ; but he would not receive 
directions, in respect to his private conduct, from any man alive.— 
When M‘Namara returned to London, and reported the Prince's aa- 
swer to the gentlemen who had employed him, they were astonished 
and confounded. However, they soon resolved on the measures 

* ‘I believe he spoke truth when he declared he had no esteem for 
his northern mistress, although she has been his companion for so 
many years. She had no elegance of manners: and as they had 
both contracted an odious habit of drinking, so they exposed them- 
selves, very frequently, not only to their own family, but to all their 
neighbours. ‘They often quarrelled, and sometimes fought : They 
were some of these drunken scenes which, probably, oceasioned the 
report of his madness. ’ 
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which they were to pursue for the future, and determined no longer 
to serve aman who-could not be persuaded to serve himself, and 
chose rather to endanger the lives of his best and most faithful friends, 
than part with an harlot, whom, as he often declared, he neither 
loved nor esteemed. If ever that old adage, Quos Jupiter vult perdere, 
&c. could be properly applied to any person, whom could it so well 
fit as the gentleman of whom I have been speaking ? for it is difficult 
by any other means to account for such a sudden infatuation. He 
was, indeed, soon afterwards made sensible of his misconduct, when 
it was too late to repair it: for from this era may truly be dated the 
fuin of his cause ; which, for the future, can only subsist in the Non- 
juring congregations, which are generally formed of the meaffést 
people, from whom no danger to the present government need ever 
be apprehended.’ pp. 199—211. 

With this passage we close our account of the Doctor’s vo- 
lume ; aware that our review has partaken much of the desultory 
and gossipping nature of the work itself—which is, on the whole, 
more trifling than might have been expected. It is but fair, how- 
ever, towards the author’s memory to add, that his defection from 
the Jacobite party was wholly, disinterested—that it consisted ra- 
ther in despairing of success, in opening his eyes to the real state 
of their affairs, and in discouraging, by his neutrality, any mad 
projects of a criminal description, than in supporting their ad- 
versaries with activity. The more sober view which he took, 
was justified by the real aspect of matters, and was extremely 
natural in a man turned of seventy-four; but the free remarks 
in which he indulges upon the cause, and its adherents, and e- 
specially its chief, can only be accounted for by reflecting on 
the violent abuse to which a slight and occasional conformity 
had exposed him ;—abuse, which we know often converts par- 
tial into thorough-paced renegadoes, and always occasions, ei- 
ther directly or from being dreaded, the proverbial bitterness of 
apostasy, 


‘ He was soon made acquainted with the defection which imme- 
diately followed upon the report of his answer. He endeavoured to 
excuse himself by blaming the gentleman who had been sent to him; 
He pretended the message had not been properly delivered ; that he 
had been treated rudely and insolently, &c. But this was not the 
case Mr M‘Namara addressed him in the most respectful mauner ; 
and though he spoke firmly, as he knew the consequence of the 
Prince's refusal, yet he could not have treated him with more defer- 
ence if he had been on the throne, . The Prince’s accusation of 
M‘Namara was very unjust, as well as ungrateful ; for M‘Numarg 
had been often with him, and had served him with great zeal ang 
fidelity on many important occasions, both at home and abroad, ’ 
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Ant. V. 1. A Letter to H. Brougham, Esq. M. P., on Grammar 
Schools, (from the Pamphleteer, No. _) 1818. 


2. Thoughts on the Increase of Crimes—the Education of the Poor 
—and the National Schools, in a Letter to Sir J. Mackintosh. 
By the Rev. W. L. Bowzxs, one of his Majesty’s Justices of 
the Peace for the County of Wilts, and Chaplain to his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent. 8vo. pp. 62, Salisbury, 
Brodie, 1819. 


[se momentous subject of Charity Abuses which we discussed 
at great length in our last Number, has received such im 
portant illustrations in the short time that has since elapsed, 
that we are already under the necessity of returning to it, and 
adding the present article by way of a supplement to the for- 
mcr. ‘The whole controversy forms, as we have already remark~ 
ed, an episode to the larger question of general education, out 
of which it arose; and although, for very obvious reasons, it has 
proved so interesting, as to throw the main subject itself into the 
shade, yet this effect can only be temporary; and it is on every 
account of the utmost consequence that the discussion should 
be brought to a close, in otter that the public attention may 
be fixed, undivided, upon the grand object of effectually educate 
ing the poor: Although what we have at present to lay before 
the reader refers to the same controversy upon which we for- 
merly dwelt at length, yet several particulars will come under 
consideration, materially affecting the general subject of edu- 
cation; and having thus cleared the ground, we shall be en- 
abled to proceed with that subject at a very early opportunity. 
And first of all, we must take leave to express our unfeigned 
compassion for those zealous partisans of the Ministers, who hav 
ing stept forward to oppose the Inquiry, and to defend the con 
duct of their patrons last year, now find themselves wholly deserted 
by those patrons, and exposed to the derision of the vulgar. Alas, 
how little did the correspondent of Sir W. Scott, the very rc 
verend Dr Ireland, and the Quarterly retailers of other men’s 
facts, mixed with their own blunders, and seasoned with the 
jokes of their reviser, dream of the sad fate which has befallen 
ther! When the letter-writer deemed that it would be a good 
speculation to run down the plan of Inquiry as originally pro- 
pounded by the Education Committee; when the Dean scolded 
Mr Brougham for not having attacked him, and affected to be 
seriously injured, in order to heighten the clamour against the 
authors of the obnoxious measure; when the Reviewer drew out 
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the endless length of his hot and heavy matter, to bear down the 
hated investigation by mere weight, and borrowed a friend’s 
jibes to raise the laugh against it, and flung in the doc- 
trines of the Morning Post about danger. to private property, 
clothed in the choice language of that classical publication ; 
—little in truth did these worthies foresee the fute that awaited 
them—the sorry plight in which they were so soon to be ex- 
hibited by their pitiless employers—of having exhausted all 
their means in running down the very measures which those 
employers, in about one calendar month, were to adopt as their 
own! It may at once serve to illustrate this particular ques- 
tion, and to show the danger of overmuch zeal in underling 
partisans, if we pursue the history of the Inquiry during the 
Session which has just closed. 

The reader may remember how loud a clamour was raised 
some few months ago by the laborious persons to whom we have 
been alluding. The object of the outcry, was Mr Brougham’s 
proposal to carry on an unsparing investigation of abuses in 
charity funds of every description. ‘The extent of the field of 
inquiry, and the powers required for pursuing it, were the to- 
pics of unceasing vituperation:—Such a work can have no end, 
it was said, nor can it be carried on without shaking the titles 
to almost all private property. The proposed system was ridi- 
culed as inconsistent and absurd ; it was attacked as inquisito- 
rial; and was only not despised as visionary, because there seem- 
ed more chance of producing an impression against it, by dwell- 
ing upon its practical dangers, and broadly charging its author 
with affecting dictatorial power by its means. But, strange to 
tell! Ministers themselves took it up, and have actually carried 
through the measure, which was, last year, by their influence, 
rejected. 

The principal changes whieh the supporters of Mr Brough- 
am’s bill had complained of, were, the confining its operation to 
charities connected with education—the exemption of all founda- 
tions having special visitors—and the refusal of compulsory pro- 
cess to the Commissioners. ‘The measures of this year extend 
the inquiry to all charities, whether connected with education or 
not, and giving the Commissioners a power of applying to the 
Court of King’s Bench cr Exchequer, who are authorized to 
impose an unlimited fine upon all persons disobeying the order 
of the Commissioners to answer questions or prodyce papers. 
All the fears of an eternal inquiry; all the calculations by the 
rule of three, that so many thousand charities would take so 
many Commissioners so many years to examine ; all the risk of 
shaking private titles, and the znsuperable diffieultics of separat- 
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ing the part of a proprietor’s deed which related to a nase 
from that which related to his own estate—all were overlooked, 
or surmounted in a trice; and the two new acts extending the 
powers of the Commission, have come forth as the law of the 
jand, exposed to every one of the long and ponderous criticisms 
which were pronounced upon the bill of last year. Nay, what 
must be still more mortifying to the vanity of the objectors— 
those acts passed through all their stages in both Houses of Par- 
liament UNANIMOUSLY; not an individual being found to risk 
his reputation for sound sense, knowledge of law, and practical 
acquaintance with affairs, by urging a single one of the many 
objections which the learned labours of angry Deans, and_ of 
pert Professors, had so kindly supplied. 

It being the object of the whole Inquiry to examine perma- 
nent funds or endowments, and to interfere as little as possible 
with the charities supported by occasional gifts, and other vo- 
juntary contributions, an exemption was very properly intro- 
duced into the new bill, to exclude the jurisdiction of the Com- 
missioners, in cases where the institution is principally main- 
tained by subscriptions from time to time, and where its con- 
cerns are managed by committees of the subscribers. But as 
such institutions may have acquired more permanent property 
by savings on their income, or by endowment, the exemption 
was narrowed so as to allow ali their real property possessed for 
more than twenty years before the examination, to fall under 
the powers of the act. Thus, while all chance of giving umbrage 
to charitable persons by interfering with their gifts, will be a- 
voided,;—any abuse of endowments under colour of managing an- 
nual funds, will be prevented, even where those annual contri- 
butions greatly exceed the income from more permanent sources. 
Where the permanent income exceeds the occasional receipts, 
then the whole affairs of the institution will come within the 
scope of the act, and may be examined by the Commissioners ; 
who- will of course exercise, even here, sound discretion. Every 
one who has visited the metropolis, must be aware, how import- 
ant a consideration this forms in the practical application of the 
law. ‘The funds raised there, as well as in several of the larger 
towns of England, by yearly subscription, occasional gifts, and 
collections at charity sermons, are very large. ‘To those whe 
have not had an opportunity of witnessing the noble and gene- 
‘rous spirit of charity which animates our wealthier - neighbours, 
it may convey some idea of its operation, if we state, from the first 
"Report of the Commissioners under the act of last year, the funds 
of thirty-six Institutions connected with Education, in the county 
ef Middlesex. We must premise, that these are all charities of 
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a minor description,—not one of the names of which are probably 
known at a distance, hardly even out of their immediate neigh- 
bourhood. Their united income, from all sources, is 21,0002, 
of which no less than 9000/. annually, is raised by voluntary sube 
scriptions ; the aa 12,000/. a year being income from 
permanent sources. In the Report of the Education Commit- 
tee for 1816, thirty charity schools of the same obscure descripe 
tion, in London, Westminster, and Southwark, are specified, 
among other establishments;—their revenues, derived wholly 
from annual contributions, amount to 22,000/. So that sixty- 
six of these institutions in the metropolis alone, derive the large 
income of $1,000/. a year from this source. 

The measure of last year having thus been restored to nearly 
its original condition in regard to its principles, the new acts * 
next removed the complaints which had so justly been urged a- 
gainst the alteration of its details. Our readers may recollect 
that the quorum had originally been fixed at two; so as to allow 
the eight stipendiary Commissioners to divide themselves into 
four boards, and proceed at the same time in different parts of 
the country. The Ministers, however, thought fit, last year, in 
the House of Lords, to change the quorum to three; thus re- 
ducing the number of boards to two, and leaving two Commis- 
sioners unemployed. The acts of this year restore the quorum 
to two; and, regardless of all the asperity displayed towards the 
number of the paid Commissioners by the zealous enemies of 
the Inquiry, they add two to their number, so as to have five 
effective boards always in full operation. Here then, again, 
those who innocently imagined they were doing the work of 
their employers and patrons, by putting forth ingenious calcu- 
lations of the costliness of Mr Brougham’s plan, and sneering at 
his ‘ large and liberal economy,’ will be edified to find the bed 
of torture which they had been industriously preparing for him, 
occupied by those dignitaries of the Church and State, whom 
they regard with the deepest awe and fondest expectations. In 
like manner, the original measure of last year gave the Commisr 
sioners a power of proceeding in the Courts of Equity, summa- 
rily ;—this was cut out then by the Ministers, to the great exult- 
ation of their zealous adherents, who were lost in wonder how 
any persons could be hardy enough to propose such a short- 
hand road to redress. ‘Their admiration must now be doubly 
excited, when they find this process restored in the new acts; 


* At first, the whole extension was contained in one bill; butia 
trivial alteration in a money clause by the House of Lords, made it 
necessary to pass a second act, providing for the levying of penalties. 
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nay, with considerable additions ; for, in the passage of the bilf 
through Parliament, the patrons of the former measure procur- 
ed the insertion of a clause enlarging the jurisdiction of Courts 
of Equity in charities, where the original endowment is defec- 
tive for securing the due administration of the fands. 

There remained now only one of the grounds of complaint, 
the exemption of charities having Special Visitors. And upor 
this the Ministers appeared resolved to make a stand. But this 
resistance was very little calculated to save the honour of their 
violent partisans out of doors ; for so little had these persons beer 
in the secret of their patrons, that they did not happen to have 
argued the question of Special Visitors at all. Then, the Com- 
missioners had adopted a construction of the former act whiclt 
greatly narrowed the exemption. They had resolved, that 
where the Special Visitors were also trustees of any funds or 

roperty belonging to the charity, its whole affairs might 
he examined as if it were not specially visited. To such a 
construction, agreeing, as we do, with those who oppose the 
exemption altogether, we can of course have no objection 
but this,—that it is much better to legislate directly and plain- 
ly, than to enact one thing by the lew; and change it into 


another thing by construction. The act of last year distinctly 


provides, that * none of the provisions therein contained shall be 
construed to extend to any college, hospital, or free school, 
which have Special Visitors appointed them by their found- 
ers.’ * The Commissioners say, that * adopting the rule of 
construction which has been applied to a similar provision in 
the statute of Charitable Uses, they are of opinion that this 
clause does not extend to such Special Visitors, governors and 
overseers, as have themselves the administration of any funds ;” 
and that, acting upon this construction, they have purswed their 
inquiries concerning all foundations which they found with Vi- 
sitors thus circomstanced. Did we not see the names of such 
eminent lawyers affixed to the Report, we slrould feel it extremes 
ly difficult to adopt this construction. The proviso in the sta« 
tute of Elizabeth has certainly never been so dealt with. The 
cases on that proviso (see particularly Sutton Coldfield Case, Duke, 
68. 124.) merely show that a commission may issue, notwith- 
standing the appointment of visitors, for the examination of the 
money concerns of a charity where the visitors are trustees: 
And the Court of Chancery has deemed its jurisdiction ousted 


* The bad grammar of the statute of Elizabeth, (of Charitable 
Uses), appears here to have been carefully copied, So it stands at 
feast in the bill, 
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by the appointment, in every thing but the account of the funds ; 
s0 much so, that the present Chancellor in the Berkhampstead 
School case, held himself prevented from interposing, although 
it appeared clearly that the Master and Usher did nothing but 
receive the salary and reside in distant counties. However, 
this strained construction of the clause undoubtedly removes a 
very considerable part of the objection to it; as one or two of 
the worst instances of abuse, brought to light by the labours of 
the Education Committee, were cases of visitors being them- 
selves trustees. A provision was also inserted in the new bill, 
which had a tendency still further to narrow the objection. 
The Commissioners were directed to report specially the names 
of all charities having visitors; so that the attention of Parlia- 
ment and the publick may be fixed upon them, and an appre- 
hension of future inquiry may put the visitatorial power in mo 
tion. Beside these concessions, it was undoubtedly to be con 
sidered that the original bill of last year contained this very’ 
exemption. Its framers had most relnduendly agreed to it,— 
but still it formed a part of their measure; because they were 
aware that its insertion was necessary to the passing of the 
act in the Upper House. 

We have, upon a former occasion, discussed the question re- 
specting Visitors at some length; and we have shown, that all 
the worst cases of abuse were to be found in visited charities. 
The debate upon this point, during the progress of the new 
bills, only confirmed the arguments formerly urged; and the 
strong division against the exemption, clearly proved that it 
might have been got rid of in the House of Commons, had there 
not been reason to believe that the Lords would have restor- 
ed it. All men seem now to be convinced, that the exemp< 
tion is not maintainable. The only ground on which it is sup- 
ported has been removed by the construction put upon it. For 
surely nothing can be more glaring, than the inconsistency of 
exempting a charity from inquiry, from tenderness towards the 
will of the founder, and reluctance to interfere with the visitor, 
in whom he has reposed a limited confidence, while you inquire, 
without any scruple, into the same charity, provided the found- 
er has reposed a far greater, nay, an unlimited confidence in 
the visitor; by investing him with the management of the funds, 
as well as giving him the general superintendence. Indeed 
there is no reason for thinking that visitors would in p= 
ebject to the examination by Commissioners, whose labours 
are to begin and end in obtaining information, and making a 
Report of it. Accordingly, it was proposed to authorize the In- 
quiry; in all cases where the visitors did not resist it. But this 
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was objected to from motives of delicacy; and it was said to be 
invidious towards the visitors, by putting upon them the odium 
of opposing examination. Then a proposal was made, that the 
Commissioners might be authorized to inquire where the special 
visitors themselves expressly desired their assistance as auxiliary 
to their own jurisdiction. But even this was refused, upon the 
same grounds of delicacy, invidiousness and odium: And here, 
for the present, we leave the subject,—quite convinced, that, in 
the course of a very short time, this last hold, the most interest- 
ing of all, will be abandoned by the enemies of the Inquiry. It 
may naturally be asked, whether the visited charities which fall 
within the proviso form a large proportion of the whole ?—nor is 
it easy to answer this question very precisely. ‘The First Re- 
port of the Commissioners states the result of their inquiry re- 
specting 265 charities; and we find about twelve or thirteen of 
these withdrawn from their jurisdiction by the appointment of 
visitors. This is in the proportion of five per cent.; but there 
is every reason to believe that the proportion is greater for the 
whole country. If, however, we should reckon it only five per 
cent., it would follow, that about 240 institutions connected 
with education in England are exempted from inquiry—the to- 
tal number of these endowments having been lately stated by 
Mr Brougham, in the House of Commons, to be 4800; and, if 
there is any truth in the estimate, that there are 40,000 chari- 
ties altogether, it would follow, that 2000 fall within the provi- 
so. It ought, however, to be remarked, that the same gentle- 
man expressed his opinion against the accuracy of this calcula- 
tion, which he conceived to be greatly above the truth. But if 
only nine hundred or a thousand establishments are thus pro- 
tected from examination, it must be remembered, that these, in 
point of magnitude, are by far the most considerable; and, 
from their having always been free from investigation by the 
proviso in the statute of Elizabeth, there can be no doubt that 
the ane pene in them are proportionably great. 

Before closing the history of the New Bills, it may be deemed 
necessary to take notice of the well known attack made upon 
the Education Committee during their progress. . From the sig 
nal discomfiture of that attempt, and the universal acknowledg- 
ment of all parties in Parliament, as well as of men who belong 
to none, that never yet was failure witnessed more complete or 
overwhelming, an argument may by some be drawn in favour of 
the Committee; and we may be tempted to avail ourselves of it, 
in confirmation of the statements contained in our last Number 
upon the same topics. But it must, in justice, be at the same 
time admitted, that the great want of skill and judgment shown 
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in the attack, to say nothing of the revolting unfairness displayed 
in the manner and season of making it, render the lamentable fate 
of this ill-advised enterprise, « test by no means unequivocal, of 
the strength of the positions against which it was directed ; 
though it may leave very little doubt as to the capacity of those 
by whom it was planned and conducted.* Upon this passage, 
therefore, we dwell no longer than to remark, that the united 
testimony of members wholly unconnected with political party, 
amply confirmed the assertion which we made in our last Num- 
ber, that the reports so industriously propagated of harsh and 
tyrannical proceedings in the Committee, were entirely un- 
founded. We think no one can have read them, and consider- 
ed the statements which we then made respecting them, without 
being persuaded that the injustice and groundlessness of the 
charges, were in some particulars known to those who brought 
them forward. 

It is now fit that we should turn our attention to the proceed- 
ings under the first act, while the plan, limited in its objects, was 
carried into effect with crippled powers of execution. Accord- 
ing to the exigency of the statute, there have already been two 
Reports by the Commissioners ; and the first has been printed, 
and now lies before us. It consists of 241 folios, with an Ap- 
pendix of 401. The Report contains a summary of the results 
of the examination in each of the 265 cases, or rather 252, the 
rest being within the proviso. The Appendix gives the evi- 
dence, parole and documentary, at large. This is the fruit of 
the first four months of the Commission; for the dates of the 
proceedings, we find, are all between the middle of September 
and the middle of January, excepting a single sitting in Fe- 
bruary. In order to correct the error of making the quorum 
three, the Honorary Commissioners were obliged to lend their 
assistance, and form a Board for conducting the Inquiry in 
London.. We find that the three Boards, thus completed, sat 
for the examination of evidence 141 days, making, on an aver- 
age, about eight weeks for each; and investigated about 250 
charities, or 83 each. Little seems to have been done in Mi- 
chaelmas term. In Berks, only one question is put during 
that period; in Kent the Board sat six days,—in London nine 
days. Almost nothing was done during the Christmas recess ; 
on four sittings are recorded ; and, in Hilary term, no sitting 


* It is only an act of candour, however, to allow, that the pre- 
vailing opinion exempts from any share in this luckless adventure, the 
jearned University whose representative embarked in it. ‘That body 
is generally supposed to disclaim it—at least since its miscarriage, 
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at all is mentioned, the Commissioners being aoe in Lon- 
don preparing the Report. The Board which proceeded into 
Kent, merits very great commendation for having sat during 
term time; it also despatched above 90 cases in 36 days of sit< 
ting. The Board which went into Berkshire, examined above 
80 cases in 46 days; but they were more controverted ; and the 
labour was of necessity considerably greater, In Sussex, 23 
cases were examined in ten days, probably by the same Board 
that went into Kent; at least the dates do not make this impos- 
sible. It will thus appear, that, by those two Boards, about 200 
cases were examined in eight weeks. If, therefore, the quorum 
had been two, and a third Board had been in active operation 
the whole time, above 300 instead of 250 cases would have been 
despatched. Thus it appears, that if we allow half the time 
consumed in examining evidence, for preparing the Reports, 
for needful relaxation, and for journeys, the five Boards, undcr 
the New Acts, may be expected to get through 2000 cases in a 
year; and as the first proceedings must be the slowest, we may 
expect somewhere about this average, even allowing a cons\der- 
ably greater proportion of time for relaxation. It is quite ma 


nifest, that the multiplication of Boards is in every way a great 
gain to the country. If a greater number only a the 


same work in a shorter time, the expense would be no heavier, 
and time would be saved; but five Boards will actually do more 
work in three years, than three could do in five years; and the 
effect produced by the larger number working at once, is incal« 
culably greater in correcting the abuses, and stimulating the ex- 
ertions of trustees, by the apprehension of exposure. 

The Report, with its Appendix, now before us, contains a 
great body of important matter; to some parts of which we 
shall call the reader’s attention. 

It may, in the frst place, be remarked, that a very subdued 
tone is taken by the Commissioners, in the blame which they 
express of any practices contrary to the interests of the cha- 
rities examined by them. But, considering the authority with 
which they are oe , and the high quarters to which the 
are addressing themselves, we really think that they have fol- 
lowed at once the fairest and the easiest course. In so volumi- 
nous a mass of details, it is not easy to state precisely the num- 
oer of instances which seem to have called for observation ; 
but we think that there are about forty matters noted in Berk- 
shire, and above thirty in Kent, 175 charities having been in- 
vestigated in those two counties. By far the most important 
ease, and indeed one of the greatest instances of injury done te 
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a charity which has come to light since these inquiries began, 
is that of Trowbridge Free Grammar School. 

This Institution was founded in the 7th year of Edward VI., 
by Sir A. Judd, under the authority of the King’s letters 
patent, appointing him Governor for life; and, after his de- 
cease, the Skinners’ Company of London were to succeed as a 
Corporation, by the name of ‘ Governors ef the Possessions, 
Revenues, and Goods of the School.’ It was further ordered, 
« that all the rents and profits of the lands, tenements, and pos- 
sessions to be thereafier given from time to time towards the 
support of the school, should be converted to the support of 
the Master and Usher, and to the reparation of the lands and 
tenements, and not otherwise, nor to any other uses or intents.’ 
Judd, by his will, gave certain estates, chiefly situated in Lon- 
don, to the Company, ‘ for the maintenance of the Trowbridge 
School ;’ and he directed the money payments to be made’ to 
the Master, Usher and others, and the sum to be vested by 
the Company for their trouble in yearly visiting the school ; 
aioe over the surplus or residue to the Emnten, ‘ to 
order or dis at their wills and pleasures.’* In the 4th of 
Elizabeth, any Fisher gave certain estates in the city of 
London to the same Company (as Governors of the School), 
* for the better support of the Trowbridge School, and of « 
Scholar at Oxford ;’ and, in the habendum of the deed, he an- 
nexes, as a condition, * the performance of certain good worksy 
ases, and infents, set forth in a schedule annexed ;’ which is 
only found to- contain the foundation of the Oxford scholar- 
ship and its endowment with five pounds a year. Fisher’s son 
-having attempted, after his decease, to set up a deed in his fa- 
vour of a prior date, an act was passed in the 14th Elizabeth, 
* for the further and better assurance of certain lands and te- 
nements to the maintenance of the Free Grammar School of 
Trowbridge.’ This act recites the foundation of the school ; 
the appointment of the Skinners’ Company as Governors; a 
conveyance of estates to Judd and Fisher (for money paid by 
Judd), in trust for the Company; a conveyance by Fisher, efter 
Judd’s decease, according to his intent, * for the support of 
the Trowbridge School, and Oxford Scholarship ;’ and the con- 
veyance also of certain estates of his own to the same uses: And 
it further recites, that the deed set up by Fisher’s son was de- 
structive of the said uses, and was ‘ to the utter decay and 
overthrow of the said School.’ It then, for avoiding all am- 


* See Appendix, p. 241. The words are not accurately given im 
the Report, p. 150. 
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biguity respecting the validity of the conveyances, and ‘ for 
the by co and ane Soniee of the pew unto the Skin- 
ners’ Company, unto the ly uses, intents, and purposes above 
expressed,’ enacts, that Se denied deed of pies date shall 
be utterly void, ‘ for and concerning all lands; &c. assured for 
the maintenance of the School; and that all lands, &c. assured 
or conveyed unto the Company as aforesaid, shall from hence= 
Sorth ever continue and remain, and be unto the said Company, to 
the godly uses and intents abovesaid.’ It further appears, from 
the Journals of the House of Commons, 15 Eliz. 1572, that 
the deed set up by Fisher’s son had been referred to the Chan- 
cellor and others, who had reported that they believed it to be 
a forgery, but were willing to let Fisher escape on account of 
his subniission; and that the bill, omitting the charge of for- 
ferys was passed by consent of both parties, * as well to help 
Trowbridge School,’ as to quiet the titles of others who had pur- 
chased bond fide of Henry Fisher. It likewise appears, that 
another son of Fisher’s renewed the opposition to: the bill in 
the Lords, where, after great deliberation, it likewise passed. 
A subsequent act, 31 Eliz., declares all the conveyances for-- 
merly recited for the benefit of the school, to be to the 
Governors of the Possessions, &c. of the School, in order to 
prevent cavils raised by Fisher’s son as to the style and name 
of the Company. In the reign of James I., Sir Thomas Smythe 
gave, by his will, to the Company, certain estates in London, * 
in trust, for charitable uses, to be therein expressed; and he 
directs certain money paymerits to the Master and Usher of 
Trowbridge school, and founds six exhibitions at Oxford from 
theschool, with fixed emoluments—giving also a fixed sunt 
yearly to the Company for their visitation. ; 

The whole money payments specially directed to be made by 
these several conveyances, amount to 172/. 3s.4d. The repairs, 
on an average of twenty-two years, amount to 206/.; the taxes 
are 75l.; and there have been various compositions made with re- 
spect to the Fisher Scholarship, on account of the arrears during 
its vacancy, which have raised it about 13/. beyond the sum di- 
rected in the will; so that the whole payments which the Com- 
pany hold themselves obliged to make, amount. to about 466/. 


* There is some inaccuracy in the Report, p. 153, whiere it is 
said, that the date of Smiythe’s will does not appear. In Appendix, 
p- 241, it is, 18th April 1619. The description of the premises de- 
vised, also differs completely inthe Report and Appendix. In p.151 
of the Report, another error is observable, as to Judd’s being alive, 
6 Eliz. 
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3s. ; whereunto they generously add forty-three guineas, as gra~ 
tuities to the Master, Usher, and an Dcouliner | making the 
clear outgoings, in respect of the school, 511/. 6s. The mo- 
ney payments specially directed to be made to themselves, a- 
mount to exactly 8/. 13s. 4d.; but, under this head, the Wor- 
shipful the Company are considerably more liberal; for the 
are pleased to take, for their own use, beside the 8/. 13s. 4d., 
exactly jouw" thousand and fifty eight pounds, one shilling and 
tenpence, a year, being the whole residue of the rents and pro-~ 
fits of the three estates given and devised to them in trust for 
the Charity. That such was the nature of the conveyance, 
their Worships may no doubt be inclined to dispute; but we 
believe few persons who have attended to the foregoing deduc- 
tion of the title, will be disposed to doubt it. The Commis- 
sioners express themselves with a caution becoming their situa~ 
tion, upon a matter which must be speedily put in a train of 
decision before a Court of Equity. But the following passage 
of the Report, containing their whole remarks upon the case, 
can leave very little difficulty in any reader’s mind as to the opi- 
nions of those learned and honourable personages. 

‘ The Master’s salary does not appear to have been raised since 
the year 1759; the amount was fixed by the will of Sir Andrew Judd, 
but additions have since been made to it in the way of gratuity ; and 
if we look to the charter as the foundation, these salaries must be consi- 
dered as capable of increase at the discretion of the Company. How 
far the Company of Skinners are right in treating the surplus, after 
paying these salaries @id repairs, as their own, is a question which 
can only be resolved by a judicial decision. A difficulty in the in- 
vestigation of this point may arise, from the want of the deed of con- 
veyance to the Company by Henry Fisher, recited in the acts 14 
and 31 Elizabeth, but which the Skinners’ Company declare them- 
selves, by their clerk, unable to produce. As to the state of facts, 
however, it may be collected with some certainty, from the recital in 
the said acts of Parliament, that Henry Fisher survived Sir Andrew 
Judd, and, as surviving joint tenant, became solely seised of all the 
hereditaments which Judd had intended to pass to the Company ; and 
that he conveyed the same expressly in furtherance of the charitable 
objects of Sir Andrew Judd, whose confidential servant he was, to 
the same Company; which conveyance by Henry Fisher, and the 
objects of it, the statutes of the 14 and 31 Elizabeth appear, by 
their titles and contents, to have been designed to establish and con- 
firm, for the maintenance and benefit of the school. Nor can it escape 
observation, that all the transactions, subsequent to the will of Sir 
Andrew Judd, treat the conveyance to the Company as meaning to 
pass the property to them in their corporate capacity as ‘‘ governors 
of the possessions, revenues and goods of the free grammar school 
of Trowbridge. ” 
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It is most probable that legal proceedings have been already 
commenced in consequence of the Report ; and if, as is to be ex- 
pected, these shall end in a decree against the Company, an e- 
state of 4000/. a year, with arrears to the amount of 24,0001, 
beside the further arrears dufing the progress of the suit, will 
be recovered for charitable puirposés connected with education. 
To employ this in augmenting the school at Trowbridge, already 
sufficiently provided for, would manifestly be absurd. But there 
can be no doubt of the prepriety of Parliament disposing of it, 
as it has always done when apphed to in similar cases: And 
when we here find a fand capable of educating four or five thou- 
sand children, and at once supplying the present deficiency of 
instruction over above a third part of the county of Kent, it is 
difficult to see what objection could be urged against employing 
it in this most useful service. 

Beside the part of the Report on the Trowbridge school, re- 
lating to the Skinners’ Company, there is further matter of ob- 
servation upon the number of free scholars; which has never ex- 
ceeded ten for the last sixty years. This is one of the cases (by 
no means very numerous) where the founder of a grammar 
school has expressly excluded ‘the teaching of any thing but 
learned languages; nay, he requites, as the qualification for ad- 
mittance, a competent knowledge of Latin, as well as English 
and writing. ‘Thus, a school is maintained at an expense of 
370/. a year; and it teaches ten day-scholars only. The usual 
reason is assigned, that the inhabitants of the place do not 
prize a merely classical education ; and the Master charges four 
guineas a year for reading and writing, &c. the endowment on- 
ly being for the classics, if, however, the question were ask- 
ed, why those common branches might not also be taught for 
nothing to day-scholars, the Master having the benefit of tak- 
ing thirty-two boarders, and enjoying premises so extensive as 
to cost 280/. a year in repairs and taxes; the answer might not 
beso easy. The statutes do ‘not prohibit him to do so, any 
more than they prohibit admitting boys who are not competent 
Latin scholars; and yet no such qualification is demanded. 
The boarders whom he is allowed to take are required to have 
that qualification as well as the day-scholars; but We takes them 
without regard to it. The statutes set forth the founder's * de- 
sire to benefit the inhabitants in bearding of scholars ;’ and, to- 
wards this end, they limit to twelye the number of boarders to 
be taken by the Master in his house, unless the Company, on 
consideration, deem it convenient that he should take more; 
—but the Company fix no limit, and allow him to take as many 
as he pleases. Indeed, although the statutes are said by the 
Master not to provide for any boarders on the foundation, the 
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only extract given from them appears to contemplate boarding 
some boys (Rep, p. 151); and the great extent of the premises 
seems to prove the same thing. But how little regard soever 
may. be paid to the statutes in other respects, they are most 
scrupulously observed where the question arises upon the edu- 
cation to be given. Now, we are very far from blaming the ad- 
mitted departure from their letter in those other respects; we 
only desire to know why the same relaxation might not have 
been allowed in this particular, in order to prevent that which 
has happened—the conversion of a school where two or three 
hundred children might have been educated, into one where 
sometimes six, and never more than ten, are instructed. 

The next matter to which we shall advert, as presented to our 
notice by this Report, is the general amount of the Funds in the 
possession of the charities which the Commissioners examined. 
It appears, that eighty-two charities in Berkshire have an in- 
come of 6382/., exclusive of houses and small pieces of land 
possessed by many of them. The income of ninety Berkshire 
endowments has been stated by Mr Brougham, from the Paro- 
chial Returns, as only 348}/. ‘The Report enumerates ninety- 
two charities in Kent, which have an income of 7545/., exclu- 
sive of the balance claimed by the Skinners’ Company; a reve- 


nue exceeding that pe by the parish returns, in nearly an e- 


ual proportion, us, then, the more strict scrutiny of the 
mmissioners has shown, that,not above one half the funds of 
these endowments were known in the neighbourhood to belong 
to them. The parish returns are quite accurate as to the num- 
ber of the endowments: indeed they mention several more than 
the Commissioners examined ; but they give a very different ac- 
count of the funds. The returns under Mr Gilbert’s Act are 
sill more deficient. Thus, the Berkshire education charities 
are stated at 91, the same number with the parish returns; but 
their income is only said to be 17827. Nor can this be ascribed 
to the land being let lower at that time (1786); for the returns 
under the 55 Geo. III. respecting the poor, make the income 
of the Berkshire education charities only 17251, and those of 
Bedfordshire also less than they were returned in 1786. The 
total income of the endowments of the nine first counties, as 
stated in the House of Commons, was 26,500/., belonging to 
780 charities. The returns under Mr Gilbert’s Act give 9116/., 
belonging to 712 charities; the deficiency in the numbers is 
principally in Cumberland, where only one fourth are returned ; 
so that adding a sum in.proportion to the above, we shall have 
about 9500/. as the whole income of the 780 charities'stated in 
the parish returns. In Middlesex, 151 charities are returned 
in 1786 as having about 50001. a year. 
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The Report now before us states the permanent income of 36 
charities at 12,577/.; and it appears, from the Report of the 
Education Committee in 1816, that four schools in London, 
—St Paul’s, the Charter House, Christ’s Hospital, and the 
Foundling,—have together about 84,000/. a year, almost the 
whole of which arises from permanent sources. In taking these 
totals from the Report, we ought to observe, that an oversight 
may here and there have been made, from the necessity of go- 
ing through a troublesome process in order to pick the sums 
out of the body of the voluminous statements where they lie 
scattered. But we are confident that the sums are here given 
pretty near the truth. 

The result of the inquiry to be gathered from this Report, 
as to the relative magnitude of the Berkshire, Kentish and 
Middlesex foundations, is, that the two former average 78/. 
each, and the latter $50/., exclusive of voluntary contributions ; 
or, including these, 582/. By the parochial returns, the Cum- 
berland charities average only one half those of Berkshire, 
which would make their real amount, one with another, under 
40/. Those of Cornwall are little more than one third of the 
Berkshire endowments. The average of the nine counties, so 
often referred to, is about 34/., which may be corrected, by the 
result of the inquiries of the Commissioners, to 68/. And this 
multiplied by 4400, the number of endowments in England, 
exclusive of Middlesex, gives about 300,000/. for the united in- 
come of those endowments. If we take the number of endow- 
ments in Middlesex at 150, from the returns in 1786, their 
united income will be about 52,000/., and to this must be add- 
ed 84,000/. for the four great charities; so that, according to 
these data, the whole revenue for England should amount to 
between 4 and 500,0007. Whether the number of education 
charities in Middlesex is accurately stated in the returns of 
1786, we have no means of judging. The average for the rest 
of England, in proportion to the population, would make it 
about 470 instead of 150; but that is evidently above the truth. 

Another important subject upon which this Report furnishes 
valuable information, is the manner of applying the funds des- 
tined for education—the different efficacy of Rows funds, ac- 
cording to the different plans pursued in the use of them. In 
London, where the system of boarding and clothing, as well 
as instructing the children, is established to a far greater ex- 
tent than any where else, we find that 36 charities, having an 
income of 21,000/., only educate 2260 children; the expense 
therefore is 9/. 10s. each. In Kent, $760 children are educat- 
ed for 7545/., or at the rate of only 2/, each; and the expense 
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in Berkshire is nearly the same. The parish returns give 25,800 
as the number of children educated in the nine counties, and 
26,5001. as the expense; which, admitting those funds to be 
understated in the proportion of one to two, makes the average 
rate about the same. But if the 36 obscure charities in Lon- 
don exceed so considerably in the cost of education, chiefly 
from the expense of boarding and clothing, how much morc 
costly are the four great endowments, as described in the Re- 
port of 1816! Their vast revenues of 84,000/. a year, only 
educate 1630 children, an expense of 51/. 10s. each child—al- 
though 580 of those children are not educated in the magnifi- 
cent buildings belonging to the establishments, and 153 (those 
of St Paul’s school) are only day-scholars. Even if we make 
deductions for such parts of the income as are not expended 
directly upon education, we shall find that the children cost be- 
tween 30/. and 40/. each; that at St Paul’s school they cost 33/., 
without board or clothing; that at the Foundling, where the 
expense should be the most moderate, the vast establishment in 
London only maintains 195, at an expense of 451. each, while 
the out-door infants, 180 in number, cost about 11/. each; and 
that 400 of the Christ’s Hospital boys are kept twenty miles 
from the great seat of expense in London. 


It appears, from the evidence in the same Report, that most of 
the institutions supported by occasional contributions, have fallen 


into the error of clothing and maintaining, as well as educating 
the objects of their bounty ; and that, in many of them, consider- 
able extravagance and even abuses prevail, from the practices of 
interested tradesmen acting as managers. Such matters are clear- 
ly placed beyond the reach of Legislative control ; but the dis- 
cussions to which the Reports of the Committee, and the addi- 
tional facts now laid before Parliament by the Commission, may 
give rise, will in all probability improve the system of manage- 
ment in establishments conducted by contributors; while the same 
diffusion of sound views and accurate information may lead to 
a sound and temperate exercise of Legislative authority for the 
more speedy correction of similar mistakes in the administra- 
tion, and even in the original plan of other charities, endowed 
with permanent funds. For such interference, there are abund- 
ance of precedents in particular cases; the desideratum is a more 
compendious measure, which may save the expense and delay 
of particular acts of the Legislature, without trenching upon 
the rights of property, or putting a certain present good to ha- 
zard, in pursuit of a contingent increase of it. Upon this im- 
portant question, we forbear now to enter further, trusting that 
we shall, before long, have an opportunity of resuming it. 
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The Commissioners having examined two of the charities 
reported upon by the Education Committee, it will naturally 
be asked, how far the results of these different inquiries coin- 
cide. With respect to the Lewisham schools, it will be re- 
collected, that the Committee did not finish its investigation, 
owing to the absence of material witnesses; and the Com- 
missioners, who went through the whole, have found nothing 
either to impeach the evidence taken by the Committee, or 
to charge the trustees with abuse. The grammar school, 
however, has been converted into one for reading, writing, 
and accountss although the founder endowed both a read- 
ing and a grammar school, very distinctly specifying that there 
were to be these two. The Master of the reading school teach- 
es in person, and receives the salary as directed. The Mas- 
tcr of the other school receives the salary, and enjoys the house 
and premises; but employs an usher to teach, devoting him- 
self to his boarders. The salary destined to a grammatical 
usher is not paid. With these deviations from the letter of the 
endowment, we find no fault; the school is rendered mere use- 
ful to the neighbourhood ; and the Commissioners approve of 
the change. But surely this is a justification of the doctrines 
respecting grammar schools which the Education Committee 
support; and a complete denial of those maintained by the ad- 
versaries of the Inquiry. For, according to them, Lewisham 
school was in the same situation with the Croydon hospital ; 
and the Master, instead of teaching reading and writing, onght 
to receive the salary and enjoy the premises for doing nothing— 
upon the pretext that a grammar school enly was founded, and 
the inhabitants do not wish to learn the dead languages. We 
may add, that it would be no greater departure from the found- 
er’s intention in this case, to enlarge the number of boys fixed 
by him, than to substitute English for Latin. At present only 
31 are taught—because the grammar school was founded for 31 ; 
but the parish of Lewisham, with a population ‘of 6000 or 7000 
inhabitants, must have occasion for a free school ten times as 
large. 

The Reading Charities, though not the subjects of so much 
controversy as others, have nevertheless produced remarks up- 
on the conduct of the Inquiry by the Education Committee. 
These have been investigated by the Commissioners; and their 
Report affords ample confirmation to that of the Committee, 
and indeed supports the comments to which that Report gave 
rise. ‘The principal charge against the Reading Corporation 
was, the having for many years underlet charity estates; and 
one of above 320 acres was specified, which had cost $900/. in 
1660, which was let for 196/. immediately after, and brought 
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no higher rent till 1811, when it was raised to 400/. All this is 
fully confirmed by the inquiries of the Commissioners ; indeed 
the Committee had ascertained it, by examining the officers 
and books of the Corporation themselves. But the Commis- 
sioners say, they have reason to believe the 400/. a fair rent at 
present. If it isso, we can my say, that 3900/. laid out in land 
any where else, fetches a much larger rent, after the lapse of 
above a century and a half. We may add, too, that no sur- 
veyor is examined by the Commissioners upon this point, they 
resting ‘satisfied with the assertion of the Corporation, that the 
letting was by tender ;. but it appears that the condition of the 
open letter was a rise of 100/. after three years, which has since 
been abandoned, on the alleged ground of 400/. being enough : 
Tothis, then, the argument om the competition does not apply. 
The Report before us brings to light other instances of ier 
letting by the same body. A fifty years’ lease, for 54/. a year, 
was granted of land, which rose to 260/. in 1811, when the term 
expired ; and housesin Reading have been let on leases for lives 
renewable for ever, on payment of a price of 2/, 12s., and at a 
rent of 2/, 12s, which a surveyor estimates as worth 39/. 10s. 
a year; a value considerably higher, be it observed, than the 
one put upon the same property by the Corporation witnesses. 
Another small parcel of these estates was, in 1729, let upon a 
99 years’ lease, at less than half its present value. A sum of 
1200/. directed to be laid out in land early in the last century, 
was kept in stock till 1815, and then transferred into other 
stock. The Commissioners also report, that the number of 
children on one of the foundations has been for some years de- 
ficient, although there were ample funds for completing it; and 
that the Corporation, until this Inquiry began, were not aware 
that those funds arose from rents, but believed it to be a rent 
charge, although it was doubled in 1811; a circumstance for 
which they could not account. They likewise blame a trans- 
ference which has been made of one charity with a revenue of 
1871. to another, whereby a considerable loss has been sustain- 
ed. More particulars of the same import might be added: but 
it will probably be thought that we have already given sufficient 
roofs of the confirmation derived from this Report to all that 
Th been urged by the Education Committee, upon the subject 
of the Berkshire charities; and have shown, that all is not so 
very right in every quarter as the enemies of the Inquiry are 
fond, not indeed of asserting, but of insinuating. 
But there is a case reported by the Commissioners, to which 
we beg the especial attention of the reader, after premising, that 
he should bear in mind the clamour raised against the Educa 
tion Committee for a supposed attack upon what was termed 
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ecclesiastical property in thé affair of the Lincoln Charities, 
There is, in Canterbury, an hospital, with a school annexed, 
of very ancient foundation. Neither the date nor the precise 
tenor of the first endowment ap ; but Archbishop Whit- 
gift, in 1584, by virtue of special powers vested in him as Vi- 
sitor, made an ordinance (which was confirmed by Parliament), 
for the government’ of the charity. It fixed the number of 
children to be taught at twenty, and directed the money pay- 
ments to the schoolmaster, people, and two exhibitions at Cam- 
bridge; amounting, in the whole, to about 40/. a year, beside 
the expense of books and stationery. The revenues of the cha- 
rity amount to 3$31/. 15s. exclusive of fines. ‘The fines arise 
from two estates; and they average, upon the larger, about 
1100/. once in seven years; and upon the smaller 300/. Now, 
froin time immemorial, the Master of the hospital had received . 
the whole of these fines; and the surplus of the revenues, after 
paying the above mentioned “ere and the expenses of the 
building, had also been enjoyed by him; and, in particular, he 
had. enjoyed all these emoluments ever since the ordinance of 
Archbishop Whitgift, no augmentation having been since then 
made of the pensions. In 1790, however, there being a sum of 
about 2200/. in hand from fines upon the larger estate, the late 
Archbishop Moore, regardless,- it should seem, of the * sacred 
rights’ of this * species of church property,’ issued an ordi- 
nance, appropriating the whole fine to increase the pensions of the 
alms-people and schoolmaster, augmenting at the same time the 
number of scholars to thirty; and, ever since, the fines from that 
estate have been disposed of in a similar way by the Archbishop, 
except that, in 1810, a sum of 300/. was given to the Master. 
Let it be observed, that the Master must be a clergyman; that 
he might have pleaded enjoyment of the whole fines from time 
immemorial; that, for above two hundred years, no change had 
ever been made in his emoluments; and that he still enjoys the 
fines of the lesser estate. How then can it be*pretended, that, 
in the Mere and Spital Hospitals, there is a right of property 
in the Master, which excludes the claims of the poor brethren ? 
How can any one imagine that those are more cases of eccle- 
siastical property than the Canterbury Hospital? If the me- 
tropolitan interfered with the fines in the latter instance—direct- 
ly in the exercise of his undoubted right, it is true, (see App, 
136)—But, in the face of an uninterrupted usage of cerfturies, 
might not the suffragan and his chapter have taken, in the for- 
mer cases, those steps which were necessary to rectify the simi- 
lar abuse which had crept in, and was sanctioned by no longer 
usage, that of the Master and Warden receiving almost the 
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whole emoluments, to the exclusion of the poor brethren, the 
equal, if not the principal, objects of the founder’s bounty? In- 
deed this Report abounds in eases of endowments, where, 
though the founder only fixed certain payments and pensions, 
yet the just and honest practice has been to augment these, in a 
proper ratio, to the increase made from time to time in the 
emoluments of the superiors. (See particularly p. 118.) 

We shall close these remarks with one other instance of the 
gross misrepresentations which have industriously been Erne 
gated respectg the Education Committee, by those who are 
enemies to the free instruction of the poor, as well as to the 
detection of charity abuses. It may be remembered, that the 
Report of 1818, strongly recommended such a system of educa- 
tion as should open to all sects the doors of free schools; but, at 
the same time, a system in close connexion with the National 
Establishment, and in strict subordination to the Ecclesiastical 
powers that be. But they stated, that Dissenters could not con- 
scientiously send their children to schools where the Church 
Catechism is taught, and attendance at the established place of 
worship required. Upon this a prodigious clamour is raised; 
and the Committee are accused of mistating the evidence, which 
is asserted to contain no warrant for such an inference, but, on 
the contrary, to show that the Dissenters freely send their chil- 
dren to those seminaries, notwithstanding the religious instrue- 
tion given, and observances required. 

Now, any one who reads the passage in the Report, may per- 
ceive that it refers, not so much to any particular facts stated 
in evidence, as to what every man who knows the difference be- 
tween. Churchman and Dissenter, must at once feel to be a ne- 
cessary consequence of it. ‘To say that any body of Dissenters 
have no a to their children going to church and learning 
the Church Catechism, is only to say, that those men are not 
really Dissenters; and accordingly, the facts mentioned by some 
witnesses only prove, that, in several parts of the metropolis 
chiefly, persons calling themselves Dissenters, but who know noe 
thing at all about the matter, will send their children to a good 
free’school, without inquiring about either church-going or ca- 
techising. But is this the case with the great body of religious 
men, who most conscientiously differ from the Establishment, and 
firmly believe in the great importance of the points upon which 
they differ? The great number of seminaries supported by 
that respectable class of the community—the considerable num- 
ber of endowments expressly for their use, (instances of which 
are to be found in the Report of the Commissioners)—at once 
demonstrate the contrary. But it is not ¢rue that the evidence 
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of 1818 contained no warrant for the opinion expressed by the 
Committee ; and those who rashly and presumptuously made this 
assertion, deserve the severest blame for having hazarded such a 
random charge, without having read the evidence which they pre- 
tend to cite. We entreat the reader’s best attention to this mat- 
ter—let him recollect who the personages are from whom this 
accusation proceeded—tet him call to mind the tene of petulant 
self-sufficiency, of flippamt confidence, with which it was brought 
forward—let him reflect on the insolent dogmatism of those pre- 
tenders to superior accuracy of citation, as well as larger extent 
of information—and now let him look, while we shortly and 
simply refer to one or two passages which must § flash intoler- 
able dig ” upon those men. 

The opinion in question, is stated by the Committee in page 
58th of the Third Report, 1818.—Turn over a single leaf, and 
you come to the evidence of Mr William Allen, a man to be 
praised as often as he is named, for every goed quality of the 
head and of the heart, but one whose testimony on this point 
is, beyond every other, conclusive, from the rank which: he 
holds among sectaries, and his habits of intercourse with them. 
In page 62, we see these words printed. 

‘ Could those sectaries, of different kinds, send their children te 
a school where the Catechism was taught, or religious observances, 
according to the Established Church, required ?—Certainly not. 

‘ Do you know instances of Protestant Dissenters, as well as Ro- 
man Catholics, being prevented sending their children to schools on 
that plan, because of the plan being adopted ?—1 cannot recollect 
particular instances ; but’ the strong impression upon my mind is, that 
they could not in any one instance permit it conscientiously, and 
that, in a great number of instances, they certainly would not. 

* Supposing it is found, that in London, and one or two other 
very great towns, Dissenters do send their children to such schools, 
should you impute that to their approving of the system taught at 
those schools, or to their not caring much for their own religious 
differences from the Church ?—I impute it totally to their indifter- 
ence for ail religion. In my experience of the accounts given by the 
parents of poor children, in reference to the religious sect to which 
they belonged, in order that they might be properly classed on en- 
tering our schools, it did appear, that a very large proportion could 
not decidedly say what religious system they preferred ; in very many 
instances they have answered, that they were of no religion. 

‘ Do you apprehend that such persons, though not belonging to the 
Established Church, would have sent their children to a sehvo! on the 
national principle ?—I believe many of them would. ’ 

And the remainder of Mr Allen’s evidence goes to show the 
difficulties which conscientious Dissenters might feel, even in 
the plan suggested by the Committee, from the connexion of 
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the schools with the Establishment, although Catechism and 
compulsory attendance at church were excluded. 

But what will these men, so wise in their own conceit, say to 
the evidence which follows? It is from the Report of 1816; 
and some of these correct persons might have been aware of it, 
without having that document before their eyes. 

* Do you apprehend that any material difficulty would have oc- 
curred’ (in getting the Dissenters to send their children to a certain 
national school) ‘ from recommending the children to attend the 
church ?—Some difficulty, certainly; but more with respect to the 
teaching of the Church Catechism within the walls of the school.’ 

. 149. 

ma Do you, from your observation, think that there is any insu- 
perable obstacle in the way of such accommodation as has just been 
alluded to?’ (viz. allowing children of Dissenters to attend their 
own chapels, and not teaching them those parts of the Catechism 
which the Church and Sects differ upon.) Ams. ‘ Considering both 
parties together, I think there is an insuperable objection ; I mean, 
considering the principles and prejudices of both. 

* In what do you take that objection to consist ?—In the unwil- 
lingness of Churchmen to part with the general teaching of their 
Catechism within the walls of the school ; and the unwillingness of 
Dissenters, generally speaking, to partake in the education of such 
schools without such accommodation.’ p. 150. 

Now, these, we beg leave to add, are the words of ‘ the Very 
Reverend Dr Ireland, Dean of Westminster,’ (p. 149) ; to whose 
profound contempt we beg leave to deliver over the pert, shal- 
low, and dogmatical persons who have denied that there is a 
single tittle oF evinte on this matter. 

It is fortunate, when the virulent and interested adversaries 
of any great improvement in the condition of mankind, are 
at variance with each other, (or with themselves); and even 
when united are not found very formidable. There are few 
questions in which this felicity has more signally attended the 
right side, from the beginning of the controversy, than that 
respecting the Education of the Poor; and we gladly draw from 
hence the augury of a decision favourable to the best interests 
of the species. 
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Art. VI. A Voyage up the Persian Gulph, and a Journey 
overland from India to England, in 1817, containing Notices 
of Arabia Felix, Arabia Deserta, Persia, Mesopotamia, the . 
Garden of Eden, Babylon, Bagdad, Koordistan, Armenia, 
Asia Minor, Sc. §c. By Lieutenant Wittiam Heupe, of 
the Madras Military Establishment. 4to. pp. 252. Lon- 
don, Longman & Co. 1819. 


Ws gentlemen return from distant countries, after long 

absences, their friends and parents, in the first moments 
of joy and affection, should tenderly commit to the flames any 
notes or records that the beloved stranger may have made of 
his travels—together with any maps or drawings he may have 
brought with him, or any thing else which may induce him to 
venture on the perils of authorship :—Because, though it is 
highly probable that the newly arrived person is eminent in his 
vocation—that he can wheel Sepoys to the right and left, if 
belligerent—that he is powerful at an invoice, if mercantile—that 
he has many tedious things to say about Budha, if a Sanscrit 
scholar—it may yet be very doubtful if he possess any, or many 
of those qualities which qualify a man to tell his story to the 
public, and to write a good book. 

Lieutenant Heude expresses his gratitude to the Right Ho- 
nourable the Ear! Fitzwilliam, for having first (in contradiction to 
our advice) suggested the arrangement of the Notes the Lieu- 
tenant had taken into a printed volume; but this gallant officer 
had better wait, and see whether the public and the Eazl are of 
the same way of thinking; and he will then be better able to 
appreciate the extent of the obligation which the suggestion has 
entailed upon him. There does not exist a more honourable 
and nanan nobleman, than Lord Fitzwilliam: But he has so 


many great and good qualities, that he can afford to be reckon- 
ed a bad judge of travels from Bombay to Constantinople. 
Lieutenant Heude quits Cannanore, on the Malabar Coast, 
about the middle of September; and, after touching at several 
places on that side of India, proceeds to Bombay—from thence 
takes his passage — Persian Gulf to Bussora—from Bussora 


over the ruins of Babylon to Bagdat—from — he pro- 
ceeds over the mountains of Koordistan to Erbil Mosul, across 
the small desert to Nisibin Merdin, and from thence to Con- 
stantinople. Mr Heude, as he passes through Bombay, gives 
us the following summary of its strength and importance. 

* So lately back as 1764, it is described by a learned foreigner, as 
a place that had risen very considerably within the twenty preceding 
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years; its population having increased, within that time, from a- 
bout 70 to 140 thousand souls. It now contains full double this last 
amount; Bombay, ‘Madras, and Calcutta, holding the proportions 
ef 3, 4, and 6, towards each other in this respect. At that period, 
according to the same authority, the Company maintained 17 com- 
panies of foot, 3 companies of artillery, and 3000 sepoys on the isl- 
and itself, for the service of Bombay and its dependencies along the 
coast ; the whole of this force being then commanded by an officer 
who held no higher rank than that of major; and was only allowed 
the third voice in council, on those subjects that were connected with 
military affairs. At the present day, under the command of a gene- 
ral officer, and. with several major-yenerals and brigadiers under him, 
the Bombay army includes 18 regular battalions, with the requisite 
proportion of Europeans, artillery, cavalry, and pioneers; and with- 
out the Jate additions, or the enumeration of those regiments that 
belong more particularly to the King, though equally maintained by 
the Company. In 1764, there were 10 small cruizers belonging to 
the establishment, for the service of the coast. We have now 18 of 
a superior size, notwithstanding some late reductions; and might 
increase this number almost to any extent, either from our trade, 
which could abundantly supply the means of any sudden outfit, or 
from our docks, that have lately produced vessels of a most perfect 
and durable construction, capable of mounting 70 or 80 guns, Such 
has been the rapid advance of this single establishment, the smallest 
and least important by far of the three we hold; the other two are 
not yet on the decline: a truth, which a population of fifty millions 
of obedient and industrious subjects, a well-disciplined and gallant 
army of 200,000 men, and a fleet mounting $795 guns in the imme- 
diate service of the Company, will readily confirm.” pp. 14, 15. 

This is pretty well, considering that, 70 years ago, we had 
scarcely a foot of land in Indie. ‘But English morals are quite 
local. Under the meridian of Greenwich, and between the 50th 
and 58th degrees.of latitude, we are an upright, humane, and 
just people. BetiWeen the 6th and 10th degrees of western lon- 
gitude, we are tyrants and oppressors. On the other side of the 
Cape we are ambitious, and unprincipled conquerors :—just as 
the same antiial is woolly in one country, hairy in another, and 
something between both in a third. 

In the next page atier this description of Bombay, the Lieute- 
nant, elated at what the Indian armies have achieved, skakes 
his sword at the civil powers, and gives them fair warning re- 
specting their treatment of the military branch of the service : 
the admonition, we sincerely hope, is uimecessary. One of 
these mercantile pen and ink emperors was so nearly hanged in 
the late commotions at Madras, that we have no doubt a severe 
lesson has been read to the Civilians upon the necessity of mo- 
deration, good sense, and a spirit of fair conciliation, equally 
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removed from cowardice on the one side, and insolence on the 
other ;—read, we mean, to those who wanted it. To the great 
majority, we are sure, such an unhappy and deplorable admo- 
nition could never have been necessary. 

From Bombay Mr Heude sails in a miserable Arab vessel, 
with people of all tongues and nations, Jews, Persians, Medes, 
Elamites and dwellers in Mesopotamia, to Mascat, on the 
north-east coast of Arabia. 

* With the land of science and romance before me,—with so many 
objects to excite wonder and interest, as the traveller may discrim- 
nate, in the novelty of the prospect, or the recollection which may 
improve his mind, and direct his inquiries, it may be readily believed 
I lost no time in visiting the shore. A small canoe was plying off 
our ship ; the sight of a roobeea commanded its attendance ; and with- 
in a few minutes, the African slaves that rowed it for their master, 
had landed me on the beach. 

‘ The custom-house, the palace, and its vicinity, the bazars and 
principal streets, were crowded with Arabs of every description and 
tribe; with Jews, Hindoos, Belooches, Turks, and Africans. I was 
now amongst a race, of whom it has been written, “ that every man’s 
hand shall be against them, and their hand against every man : "—And 
every man’s hand was armed ;—the Arabs, each after the manner of 
his tribe, or his own convenience, with a curved asgailee, a match- 
leck, or a pike; the Beloochee soldiers, naked to the waist, with a 
crooked toffung, a knife, and a straight two-handed sword ; the wild 
Bedooin might be distinguished from amongst the first, by a strip- 
ed kerchief surrounded with lashes of whipcord, and flying loosely 
round his head ; by a coarse shirt, a square striped cumlin over his 
shoulders, and a chubook: Wild and uncontrolled, with a quick 
burning eye, an animated and restless countenance, he appeared 
the lord of the creation, and was, even in his physiognomy, the lawless 
robber of a desert land. The others beseemed, in truth, the con- 
dition which they filled ; bare-headed, and with their black luxu- 
riant hair floating to the wind, perkaps to increase the terror of their 
appearance: The deadly keenness of their look, seemed to indicate 
the savage servile instruments of that despot’s will whose authority 
they served.’ pp. 22, 23. 

‘The trade up the Persian Gulf from Bombay, Mr Heude con- 
siders to be increasing, and to employ at present about 7000 tons 
of shipping within the year, exclusive of fighting ships and infe- 
rior craft from port to port; employing a capital, in bottomry 
alone, of 600,000 rupees. The particulars of which this trade 
consists, howevis, he does not state ; 3 and this barrenness of in- 
formation, so frequently observable in Mr Heude’s book, is one 
cause of our censure on his production. He is full of idle and 
ill-told stories about drunken ‘Turks, which are not always de- 
cent, and never amusing; and these he thinks of more import- 
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ance than the gratification of that rational curiosity respecting 
the state of the countries he passes through, which his readers 
have a right to expect at his hands. A traveller who passes 
through countries little known, should tell us how such coun- 
tries are cultivated—how they are governed—what is the face of 
nature—what is the state of the useful arts—what is the degree 
of knowledge which exists there. Every reader will be glad to 
learn these things, or some of them: But few, we imagine, will 
care to know whether he had a lean horse at this stage, or a fat 
horse at another—whetherhis supper at any given villagewas milk 
without eggs, or eggs without milk. A little gossip and a few ad- 
ventures, are very well; but a book of gossip and adventures, espe- 
cially when related without wit or discretion, had better not be. 
We observe, too, that the Lieutenant’s hero is always the same 
person; and though we do not doubt of the real superiority of 
this person, we think that the two offices of actor and narrator 
should not be held by the same person. We have another little 
piece of advice to give Mr Heude; and that is, never to relate 
any action that is cruel and unjust, with the slightest degree of 
levity or jocularity. 

‘ I have often wondered at the efficacy of the whip. To the Tar- 
tar it is every thing. If his horse is good, a loud crack above his 
head incites him to exertion ; if bad, a closer application impels his 
speed. If the animal falls, breathless and spent with toil, the whip 
is immediately brought in: the Tartar never resigns his seat, but com- 
mences at once an exercise, which as many join in as the length and 
breadth of the unfortunate carcase will admit. Are provisions want- 
ing, the whip is the sole resource : the Tartar sits down, entreats for 
a while, curses his fate that he must have recourse to such drudgery ; 
and next falls to with a willing hand, distributing his favours ‘ 4 tort 
et d travers,’ until his wants are attended to. In the poorest vil- 
lages, where there was not so much as a chicken to be found, I 
have seen the comchee produce a dozen full grown venerable hens. 
Where a blade of grass could not grow, for a single sheep to feed 
upon, whole flocks have been suddenly presented to our choice. If 
our horses failed, the whip first produced a change, and next impel- 
led the most worn-out hacks to the most extraordinary exertions. It 
was, in short, so evidently the natural weapon, and the great specific 
on all occasions of emergency and distress, that I often wondered 
how it was that I escaped the favour, and frequently asked myself 
the reason why the Koords and Arabs denied us any thing we asked. 

‘ Whenever any thing was refused, the whip was regularly intro- 
duced, and commonly with good effect: I.couwld only wonder, there- 
fore, why the villagers would thus insist on»being thrashed, when, 
after all, the poor creatures were obliged to comply with our de- 
mands.’ pp. 195, i96. 

There are two or three passages in the book in the same 
strain. We are quite certain, Mr Heude is much too respect- 
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able and honourable not to feel horror and disgust at such abo- 
minable tyr inny 3 but it is not only necessary that the inward 
fecling should exist—the outward style should ce respor id with 
it. No fuunilisrity with misery, no circumstances of ridicule or 
contempt with which it may happen to be connected, should 
ever for a singie moment change that tone of serious indignation 
with which acts of cruelty and oppression should be related. 
Such a feeling is one of the strongest barriers of human happi- 
ness 

e could not hetp smiling at the following passage in the 

‘our excellent Lieutenant. 

The accompanying sketch will afford an imperfect idea of the 
grandeur of the scene exhibited by the junction of those two inighty 
rivers, which have been celebrated in history as the boundary of that 
happy fertile spot where our common father dwelt; the Tigris and 
the iuphrates having generally been esteemed tlic ‘southern, south- 
vest, and south-east limits of the garden of Eden, or Paradise. The 
confluence of two such majestic streams, forming .an inland gulf of 
great extent, is certainly an imposing sight: I could find nothing, 
however (except in the contrast with the surrounding desert), that 
could mark Korna as the fertile happy spot which had been assigned 
to man before his fall. ‘The few trees, and the little cehiieaiien it 
may boast, are certainly as a garden in the midst of a barren, black, 
desolated wilderness : without this wilderness, however, it would be 
only a marsh overgrown with rushes, a few palms, and fifty or sixty 
miserable huts. ’ p- 56. 

This worthy officer seems to consider the situation ef Paradise 
to be as clear and indisputable a point as the position ef antient 
Rome. - upon this point he must read Hardouin, Le Clere, 
Calmet, Sir J. Chardin, Postellus, Origen, Phile, Hopkinson, 
Huet, a ‘Boichsant and then decide whether Paradise was on 
the Lake Gennesareth, or the springs of Orontes—or near 
Mornt Ararat, or under the North Pole—or over the whole 
face of the e: ith, or upon no part of the earth, and a mere al- 
legory. ‘This inquiry the Licutenant has absolutely entailed 
upon his —~ by the boldness of his positions; and we do not 
see how he can handson nely escape fron: it. 

Mr He: ude is not without some talents for description ;—Indeed 
the novelty of meeting a victorious Arab army in the Desert, 
must stimulate and augment the slightest porticu of this talent, 
and almost create it where it did not exist. 

‘We had not proceeded many miles, on the morning of the first of 
February, before we encountered the foremost of Shalt Hamood’s 
army; who rode in upon us at speed, in the mimic display of an at- 
tack, on perceiving us to be friends escorted by one ot th eir own mes- 
sengers, Some of the fellows indeed pushed so close by me with 
their spears, charging furiously with their lances couched, and tilting 
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up the point at the very moment of contact, that having been sepa- 
rated from my party, and not having a word to say for myself in re- 
ply to their inquiries, I could scarcely admire this unnecessary dis- 
play of their horsemanship and skill. Putting on, however, the best 
countenance I could on the occasion, and smiling and returning their 
salutations, as they checked their panting steeds in the midst of their 
full career, brandishing their swords and spears above my head, I 
contrived with some difficulty to rejoin my servant, and desired him 
to keep as close to me as he could. By gradually inclining to the 
right, we ultimately got disengaged ; but we could perceive them, for 
a good hour, filing off at a distance on our flank. 

* The order of their march (if the expression may be used) was 
irregularity itself. Unconfined by roads, water, or cultivation, in 
their selection of a track ; unincumbered by lengthened files of wag- 
gons or artillery, in their wanderings ; and with scarcely any baggage 
beyond the little that was carried on the camels and horses they were 
yoounted on; the whole army was spread over the level flat, in the 
shape nearly of a bird flying; the head and tail forming the advance 
and rear; whilst the wings were composed of those more impatient or 
more curious scouts, who separated in their rambles from the more 
beaten course. Within this space, the thickest throng could be dis- 
tinguished in the centre; but, evidently, less from the presence of 
any chief of rank than from the general motion of the body towards 
a certain point. It might indeed have appeared that each tribe was 
generally collected around the standard of its shaik, as the whole 
was grouped in irregular shapeless masses: It could be seen, however, 
from the higher ground we stood upon, that the whole frequently in- 
termixed, collected in a body, and separated again as accident might 
direct. The chiefs were generally in front of their own immediate 
dependents, being commonly better mounted than the rest; but it was 
more owing, as I thought, to the goodness of the horse than to the 
pointed observance of any particular respect, a few instances only ex- 
cepted, where a venerable age, and long approved valour and con- 
duct, had probably increased the influence of those snow-bearded 
chiefs, who were only approached with superior reverence, and were 
generally accompanied by little flags, to mark the presence of some 
personage of greater consequence. , 

* The looseness of their ranks would naturally preclude any very 
accurate estimate of their numbers; but I should be inclined to think, 
at a rough guess, they were not less than seven or eight thousand 
strong. The tribe of the Montific Bedogins alone (I have been in- 
formed) can bring 12,000 horse into the field; and if numbers on the 
present occasion were left behind, it is probable their army had been 
joined by some of their allies. It was from these troops we now 
heard the first accurate accounts of the battle and victory, under the 
walls of Bagdad, which had occasioned the return of the tribes.’ 
pp- 85-87. 

‘The following description is also very striking and picture 
esque. 
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‘ On the 21st, after passing Mansurie, which is a considerable 
town, with a custom-house subordinate to that at Korna, we came on 
a desert marshy tract entirely covered with bull-rushes on either side. 
Nothing can equal the dismal, melancholy aspect of the country we 
had now before us. The river, extending itself in the loose soil it 
wanders through, seems to flow in a still mournful unison with the 
dreary scene on either bank. A wretched Arab here and there, like 
the gleam of light that just renders darkness visible, reminds the tra- 
veller, at long intervals, of the dreadful solitude of his course. The 
savage, haggard appearance of the stranger ; his cautious, mistrustful 
looks ; the desolate waste he flies to from the narrow path, at the 
most distant sight of a fellow-creature; equally impress the mind 
with the dreadful apprehension of impending harm. We passed 
through, however, without any accidents, or other alarms than those 
inspired by the mournful stillness of the scene, and the occasional 
apprehensions entertained, from a partial glimpse of some wretched 
creature, who was probably as terrified as ourselves at the unusual 
sight of his fellow-man.’ pp. 58, 59. 

Still better is his description of the Curdistan peasants, which 
will bring to the remembrance of the classical reader, Xenor 
phon’s account of the inhabitants of the Carduchian moun- 
tains, in the ever memorable retreat of the ten thousand. 

‘ Sulimaney, therefore, seems the centre, as it is the capital, of 
the most elevated valley of Koordistan ; and as this valley is sur- 
rounded by immense mountains, covered with snow the greater part, 
if not all the year, it enjoys all the advantages of our colder climes, 
without losing any of that superabundant fertility which generally 
belongs to the warmer regions. It is, in truth, in every respect, one 
of the most beautiful and fertile valleys in the world; possessing 
every advantage of climate, and all those varied and delightful 
changes of mountain scenery which it is possible to enumerate, in 
all the perfection of an overflowing luxuriancy. The Koords, them- 
selves a shepherd race from the most ancient times, and the Car- 
duchians and Parthians of history, retaining in these mountains those 
primitive habits which they have lost in towns, and exhibiting that 
fierce, ungovernable spirit of independence, which it is extremely 
curious to observe, though not always safe to encounter. Unlike 
their countrymen of the plains in every respect, these mountaineers 
are all life, fire,*and animation ; robbers by profession, and constant- 
ly on the watch to spoliate. Generally of an active, nervous make, 
with thick manly beards curling over the lower part of the face, but 
seldom allowed to grow to any length: a dark moustache is often 
contrasted with eyes of liquid blue; keen, piercing, and command- 
ing; bright as the falcon's, and equally vengeful too, that seem te 
boast the ferocious, treacherous bandit's life. Constantly armed, 
even in their own houses, with pistols, a dagger, and a well tempered 
falchion; the ruddy glow of health that bursts through their oliye 
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complexions finishes the picture, and stamps the daring outlaw as the 
healthful, hardy mountaineer. 

The Koordish ladies well beseem their hardy lords : mountain- 
nile in their youth, and lovely, laughing, nut- -brown maids ; they 
are Amazons in their middle age ; and follow their husbands in all 
their wanderings. Their dress we have already described ; and as 
their manners partake of the freedom of their state, the delicacy of 
their shape and complexion is soon affected by the habits of their 
lives : they are in their prime at fifteen or tw enty, on the decline at 
twenty-five. Constantly on horseback, both men and women ride 
with equal boldness and dexterity ; and few horses in the world can 
surpass those of Koordistan, for ascending the stecpest heights, and 
galloping down the slope. The Koords are exceedingly fond of 
hunting the antelope, and commonly pursue at speed over every kind 
of ground, and down the steepest declivity, without hesitation or mis- 
hap: their horses being in this respect certainly remarkable, that, 
unlike the greater part of the mountain-breeds we are acquainted 
with, they are commonly of the larger size, and as beautiful and 
spirited as ae are indefatigable and sure.’ pp- 208, 209. 

Whatever he sees in his hasty gallop across the Desert, this 
gentleman ie well enough ;—but he should cautiously ae 
void all attempts at pleasantry, eloquence, or profundi ty—to 
all of which qualities, we are concerned to say, he seems to have 
pretensions. ‘They are dangerous qui alities in a writer,—espe- 
cially in the lower degrees; and as they can be of no sort of 
use to Mr Heude in his profession, we recommend him not to 
waste his time in the laborious, and not very hopeful, task of 
their. cultivation. 


Art. VII. Tales of the Hall. By the Rev. Gronce Cransse. 
In two Volumes. 8vo. pp. 670. London, 1819. 


WN r Cranonr is the greatest manncrist, perhaps, of all our liv- 

ing peets; and it is rather unfortunate that the most pro- 
minent features of his mannerism are not the most pleasing. The 
homely, quai int, and prosaic style—the flat, and often bre ken and 
jingling versification—the eternal full-lengths of low and worth- 
tess characters,—with their accustomed garnishin; gs of sly jokes 
and familiar moralizing—are al! on the ‘surface of his writings ; 
and are aluwost unavoidably the things by which we are first re- 
minded of him, when we take upany of his new productions. 
Yet they are not the things that truly constitute his peculiar man- 
ner, or give that character by which he will, and cught to be, 
remembered with future generations. It is pk tin, indeed, that 
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they are things that will make nobody remembered—and can 
never, ther -efore, be really characteristic of some of the most 
original and powerful py oetry that the world ever saw. 

Mr C., accordingly, has other gifts; and those not less pecu- 
liar or less strongly marked than the blemishes with which they 
are contrasted—an unrivalled and almost m: agical power of ob- 
servation, resulting in descriptions so. true to nature as to strike 
us rather as transcripts than imitations—an anatomy of charac- 
ter and feeling not less exquisite and sear ching—an occasional 
touch of matchless tenderness—and a deep and dreadful pathetic, 
interspersed by fits, and strangely interwoven with the most mi- 
nute and humble of his details. “Add to all this the sure and 
profound sagacity of the remarks with which he every now and 
then startles us in the midst of very unambitious discussions ; 
—and the weight and terseuess of the maxims which he drops, 
like oracular responses, on occasions that give no promise of 
such a revelation ;— and last, though not least, that sweet and 
seldom sounded chord of lyrical inspiration, the lightest touch 
of which instantly charms away all harsliness from his numbers, 
and all lowness from his themes—and at once exalts him to a 
level with the most energetic and inventive poets of his age. 

These, we think, are the true characteristics of the genius 
of this great writer ; and it is in their mixture with the oddities 
and defects to which we have already alluded, that the pecu- 
liarity of his manner seems to us substantially to consist. The 
ingredients may all of them be found, we suppose, in other 
writers; but their combination—in such proportions at least 
as occur in this instance—may safely be pronounced to be 
original, 

Extraordinar y, however, as this combination must appear, it 
does not seem very difficult to conceive in what way it may have 
arisen; and, so far from regarding it as a proof of si ingalar hu- 
morousness, capri¢e or affectation in the individual, we are ra- 
ther inclined to hold that something approaching to it must be 
the natural result of a long habit of observation in a man of ge- 
nius, possessed of that temper and disposition which is the usual 
accompaniment of such a habit; and that the same strangely 
compounded and apparently incongruous assemblage of themes 
and sentiments would be frequently produced under such cir 
cumstanees—if authors had oftener the courage to write from 
their own impressions, and had less fear of the ‘laugh or wonder 
of the more shallow and barren part of their readers. 

A great talent for observation, and a delight in the exercise 
of it—the power and the practice of dissecting and disentangling 
that subtle and coz nplicated tissue of habit, and self love, and af- 
fection, which constitute human character—seems to us, in all 
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cases, to imply a contemplative, rather than an active disposition. 
It can only exist, indeed, where there is a good deal of social sym- 
pathy; for, without this, the occupation could excite no interest, 
and afford no satisfaction—but only such a measure and sort of 
sympathy as is gratified by being a spectator, and not an actor 
on the great theatre of life—and leads its possessor rather to 
look on with eagerness on the feats and the fortunes of others, 
than to take a share’ for himself in the game that is played be- 
fore him. Some stirring and vigorous spirits there are, no 
doubt, in which this taste and talent i is combined with a more 
thorough and effective sympathy; and leads to the study of 
men’s characters by an actual and hearty participation in their 

various passions and pursuits;—though it is to be remarked, 
that when such persons embody their observations in writing, 
they will generally be found to show their characters in action, 
rather than to describe them in the abstract; and to let their va- 
rious personages disclose themselves and their peculiarities, as it 
were spontaneously, and without help or preparation, in their or- 
dinary conduct and speech—of all which we have a very splendid 
and striking example in the Tales of My Landlord, and the 
other pieces of that extraordinary writer. I the common case, 
however, a great observer, we believe, will be found, pretty cer- 
tainly, to be a person of a shy and retiring temper,—who does 
not mingle enough with the people hesurveys, to be heated with 
their passions, or infected with their delusions—and who has 
usually been led, indeed, to take up the office of a looker on, 
from some little infirmity of nerves, or weakness of spirits, which 
has unfitted him from playing a more active part on the busy 
scene of existence. 

Now, it is very obvious, we think, that this contemplative 
turn, and this alienation from the vulgar pursuits of mankind, 
must, in the first place, produce a gr eat contempt for most of 
those pursuits, and the objects they seck to obtain—a levelling 
of the factitious distinctions which human pride and vanity have 
established in the world, and a mingled scorn and compassion 
for the lofty pretensions under which men so often disguise the 
nothingness of their chosen occupations. When the many-co- 
Joured scene of life, with all its petty agitations, its shifting 
pomps, and perishable passions, is survey ed by one who does not 
mix in its business, it is impossible that it should not appear a 
very pitiable and almost ridiculous affair; or that the heart should 
not echo back the brief and emphatic exclamation of the mighty 
dramatist, 

—— Life's a poor player, 
Who frets and struts his hour upon the stage, 
And then is heard no more. ’— 
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Or the more sarcastic amplification of it, in the words of our 
great moral poet— 
‘ Behold the Child, by Nature’s kindly law, 

Pleased with a rattle, tickled with a straw ; 

Some livelier plaything gives our Youth delight, 

A little louder, but as empty quite : 

Scarfs, garters, gold our riper years engage, 

And beads and prayerbooks are the tgys of Age: 

Pleased with this bauble still as that before, 

Till tired we sleep—and Life's poor play is o'er!’ 

This is the more solemn view of the subject :—but the first 
fruits of observation are most commonly found to issue in Sa- 
tire—the unmasking the vain pretenders to wisdom and worth 
and ha piness with whom society is infested, and holding up 
to the derision of mankind those meannesses of the great, those 
miseries of the fortunate, and those 

‘ Fears of the brave, and follies of the wise, ’ 
which the eye of a dispassionate observer so quickly detects 
under the glittering exterior by which they would fain be dis- 
guised—and which bring pretty much to a level the intellect 
and morals and enjoyments of the great mass of mankind. 

‘This misanthropic end has unquestionably been by far the most 
common result of a habit of observation, and that in which its 
effects have most generally terminated:—Yet we cannot bring our- 
selves to think that it is their just or natural termination. Some- 
thing, no doubt, will depend on the temper of the individual, 
and the proportions in which the gall and the milk of human 
kindness have been originally mingled i in his composition.— Yet 
satirists, we think, have not in general been ill-natured persons 

—and we are inclined rather to ‘ascribe this limited and uncha- 
ritable application of their powers of observation to their love 
of fame and popularity,—which are well known to be best secur- 
ed by successful ridicule or invective—or quite 4s prob: ibly, 
indeed, to the narrowness and insufficiency of their observations 
themagiven: and the imperfection of their talents for their due 
conduct and extension.—It is certain, at least, we think, that 
the satirist makes use but of half the discoveries of the observer ; 
and teaches but half—and the worser half—of the lessons which 
may be deduced trom his occupation.— He puts dowa, indeed, 
the proud pretensions of the great and arrogant, and levels the 
vain distinctions which human ambition has’ established among 
the brethren of mankind—he 

‘ Bares the mean heart that lurks beneath a Sfar,” 
—and destroys the illusions which would limit our sy mpathy to 
the forward and figuring persons of this world—the favourites of 
fame and fortune.— But the true result of observation should be 
ot so much to cast down the proud, as to raise up the lowly— 
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not so much to extinguish our sympathy with the powerful and 
renowned, as to extend it to all those who, in humbler condi- 
tions, have the same claims on our esteem or affection.—It is not 
surely the natural consequence of learning to judge truly of the 
characters of men, that we should despise or be indifferent about 
them all ;—and though we have learned to see through the false 
glare which plays round the envied summits of existence, and 
to know how little dignity, or happiness, or worth, or wisdom, 
may sometinies belong to the possessors of power and fortune 
and Ie: earning and renown,—it does not follow, by any means, that 
we should look upon the whole of human life as a mere deceit and 
imposture, or think the concerns of our species fit subjects only 
for scorn and derision. Our promptitude to admire and to envy 
will indeed be corrected, our enthusiasm abated, and our distrust 
of appearances increased ;—but the sympathies and affections of 
our nature will continue, and be better directed—our love of 

our kind will not be diminished—and our indulgence for their 
faults and follies, if we read our lesson aright, will be signally 
strengthened and confirmed. The true and proper effect, there- 
fore, of a habit of observation, and a thorough and penetrating 
knowledgeof humancharacter, wil! be, not to extinguish our sym- 
pathy but to extend it—to turn, no doubt, m: any a throb of admi- 
ration, and many a sigh of love into a smilé of derision or of pity, 
but at the same time to reveal much that commands our homage 
and excites our affection in those humbie and unexplored re- 
gions of the heart and understanding which never engage the 
attention of the incurious,—and to bring the whole family of 
mankind nearer to a level, by finding out ‘latent merits as w ell 
as latent defects in all its members, and compensating the flaws 
that are detected in the boasted ornaments of life, by bringing 
to light the richness and the lustre that sleep in the mines be- 
neath its lion: 

We are afraid some of our readers may not at once perceive 
the application of these profound remarks to the subject imme- 
diately before us. But there are others, we doubt not, who do 
riot need to be told, that they are intended to explain how Mr 
Crabbe, and other persons with the same gift of observation, 
should so often busy themselves with what may be considered 
as low and vulgar characters ; and, declining all dealings with 
heroes and heroic topics, should not only venture to seek for an 
interest in the concerns of ordinary mortals, but actually inter- 
sperse small pieces of ridicule with their undignified ‘pathos, 
and endeavour to make their readers look on their books with 
the same mingled feelings of compassion and amusement, with 
which—nnnatural as it may appear to the readers of poetry— 
they, and all judicious observers, actually look upon human life 
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and human nature. This, we are persuaded, is the true key to 
the greater part of the peculiarities of the author before us; 
and though we have disserted upon it a little longer than was 
necessary, we really think it may enable our readers to compre- 
hend hin, and our remarks on him, something better than they 
could have done without it. 

There is, as everybody must have felt, a strange mixture of 
satire and.sympathy in all his productions—a great kindliness 
and compassion for the errors and sufferings of our poor human 
nature—but a strong distrust of its heroic virtues and high pre- 
tensions. His heart is always open to pity, and all the milder 
emotions—but there is little aspiration after the grand and sub- 
lime of character, nor very much encouragement for raptures 
and ecstacies of any description. These, he secms to think, are 
things rather too fine for the said poor human nature—and that, 
in our low and erring condition, it is a little ridiculous to pre- 
tend, either to very exalted and immaculate virtue, or very pure 
and exquisite happiness. He not only never meddles, theretore, 
with the delicate distresses and noble fires of the heroes and he- 
roines of tragic and epic fable, but may generally be detected 
indulging in a lurking sneer at the pomp and vanity of all such 
superfine imagmations—and turning to draw men in their true 
postures and dimensions, and with all the imperfections that 
actually belong to their condition :—the prosperous and happy 
overshadowed with passing clouds of ennui, and disturbed with 
little flaws of bad humour and discontent—the great and wise 
beset at times with strange weaknesses and meannesses and paltry 
vexations—and even the most virtuous and enlightened falling far 
below the standard of poetical perfection—and stooping every 
now and then to paltry jealousies and prejudices—or sinking 
into shabby sensualities,—or meditating on their own excellence 
and importance, with a ludicrous and lamentable anxiety. 

This is one side of the picture; and characterizes sufficient- 
ly the satirical vein of our author: But the other is the most 
extensive and important. In rejecting the vulgar sources of 
interest in poetical narratives, and reducing his ideal persons 
to the standard of reality, Mr C. does by no means seck to ex- 
tinguish the sparks of human sympathy within us, or to throw 
any damp on the curiosity with which we naturally explore the 
characters of each other. On the contrary, he has afforded new 
and more wholesome food for all those propensities-—and, by 
placing before us those details which our pride or fastidiousness 
is so apt to overlook, has disclosed, in all their truth and sim- 
plicity, the native and unadulterated workings of those affec- 
tions which are at the bottom of all social interest, and are real- 
ly rendered less touching by the exaggerations of more ambiti- 
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ous artists—whiile:he exhibits, with admirable force and endless 
variety, all those combinations of passions and opinions, and 
all that cross-play of selfisliness and vanity, and indolence and 
ambition, and habit and reason, which inake up the intellectual 
eharacter of individuals, and present to every one an instructive 
picture of his neighbour or himself. Seeing, by the perfection 
of his art, the m: aster passions in their springs, and the high 
capacities in their rudiments—and having acquired the gift of 
tracing all the propensities and marking tendencies of our plas- 
tic nature, in their first slight indications, or from the very dis- 
guises they so often love to assume, he does not need, in order to 
draw out his characters in all their life and distinctness, the vulgar 
demonstration of those striking and decided actions by which their 
maturity is proclaimed even to the careless and inattentive ;— 
but delights to point out to his readers, the seeds or tender fila- 
ments of those talents and feelings and singularities which wait 
ouly for occasion and opportunity to burst out and astonish the 
world—and to accustom them to trace, in characters and ac- 
tions apparently of the most ordinary description, the self-same 
attributes that, under other circumstances, would attract univer- 
sal attention, and furnish themes for the most popular and im- 
passioned descriptions. 

That he should not be guided in the choice of his subject by 
any regard to the rank or condition which his persons hold i in 
society, may easily be imagined ; and, with a view to the ends 
he aims at, might readily be forgiven. But we fear that his 
passion for observation, and the delight he takes in tracing out 
and analyzing all the little traits that indicate character, and all 
the little circumstances that influence it, have sometimes Jed 
him to be careless about his selection of the instances in which 
it was to be exhibited, or at least to select them upon princi- 
ples very different from those which give them an interest in the 
eyes of ordinary readers, For the purposes of mere anatomy, 
beauty of form or complexion are things quite indifferent; and 
the physiologist, who examines plants only to study their inter- 
nal structure, and to make himself master of all the contrivances 
by which their various functions are performed, pays no regard 
to the brilliancy of their hues, the sweetness of their odours, or 
the graces of their form, Those who come to him for the sole 
purpose of acquiring ener may participate perhaps in 
this indifference; but the world at large will wonder at them— 
and he will engage fewer pupils to listen to his instructions, 
than if he had condescended in some degree to consult their 
predilections in the hay It is the same case, we think, 
in many respects, with Mr Crabbe. Relying for the interest 
he is to produce, on the curious expositions he is to make of the 
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elements of human character; or at least finding his own chief 
gratification in those subtle investigations, he seems to care very 
little upon what particular individuals he pitches for the purpose 
of these demonstrations. Almost every human mind, he seems 
to think, may serve to display that fine and mysterious mechan- 
ism which it is his delight to explore and explain ;—and almost 
every condition, and every history of life, afford occasions to 
show how it may be put into action, and pass through its various 
combinations. “It seems, therefore, almost as if he had caught 
up the first dozen or two of persons that came across him in the 
ordinary walks of life, —and then opening up his little window in 
their breasts, —and applying his tests and instruments of observa- 
tion, had set himself about such a minute and curious scrutiny of 
their whole habits, history, adventures and dispositions, as he 
thought must ultimately er ‘eate not only a familiari ity, but an inter- 
est, which the first aspect of the subject was far enough from lead- 
ing any one to expect. That he succeeds more freque ntly than 
could have been anticipated, we are very willing to allow. But 
we cannot help feeling also, that a little more pains bestowed in 
the selection of his characters, would have made his power of 
observation and description tell with tenfold effect; and that, 
in spite of the exquisite truth of his delineations, and the fine- 
ness of the perceptions by which he was enabled to make them, 
it is impossible to take any considerable interest in many of his 
personages, or to avoid feeling some degree of fatigue at the 
minute and patient exposition “that is made of all that belongs 
to them. 

These remarks are a little too general, we believe—and are 
not introduced with strict propriety at the head of our, fourth 
article on Mr Crabbe’s productions. They have drawn ont, 
however, to such a length, that we can afford to say but little of 
the work immediately b before us. It is marked with all the cha- 
racteristics that we have noticed, either now or formerly, as dis- 
tinctive of his poetry. On the whole, however, it has certainty 
fewer of the grosser faults—and fewer too, perhaps, of the more 
exquisite passages which occur in his former publications. ‘There 
is nothing at least that has struck us, in going over these volumes, 
as equal in elegance to Phoebe Dawson in the tegister, or in pa- 
thetic effect to the Convict’s Dream, or Edward Shore, or the 
Parting Hour, or the Sailor dying beside his sweetheart. Oia 
the other hand, there is far less that is horrible, and nothing that 
can be said to be absolutely disgusting; aud the picture which 
is afforded of society and human nature is, on the whole, much 
less painful and degr: ading ‘There is both less inisery and less 
guilt; and, while the same searching anil unsparing glance is 
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sent into all the dark caverns of the breast, and the truth brought 
forth with the same stern impartiality, the result is more com- 
fortable and cheering. The greater part of the characters are 
rather more elevated in station, and milder and more amiable 
in disposition; while the accidents of life are more mercifully 
managed, and fortunate circumstances more liberally allowed. 
It is rather remarkable, too, that Mr C. seeins to become more 
amorous as he grows older, —the interest of almost all the stories 


in this collection turning on the tender passion—and many of 


then on its most romantic varicties. 

The plan of the work,—for it has rather more of pli m and 
unity than any of the former,—is abundantly simple. Two 
brothers, both past middle age, meet together for the first time 
since their mer Ys in the Hall of their native parish, which 
the elder and richer had purchased as a place of retirement 
for his declining age—and there tell each other their own 
history, and then "that of their guests, neighbours, and ac- 
quaintances. The senior is much the richer, and a bachelor— 
} Lavin been a little distasted with the sex by the unlucky result 
of a very extravagant passion. He is, moreover, rather too re- 
served and sarcastic, and somewhat T oryish, though with an 
excellent heart and a powerful underst: anding. The younger is 
very se sible also, but more open, social and talkative—a h: appy 





busband and { father, with a tendency to Whiggisin, and some 
notion of reform—and a disposition to think well both of men 
and women. ‘The visit lasts two or three cine in autumn; and 


the Tales, which make up the volume, are told in the after din- 


ner téte-d-iétes that take place in that time between the worthy 
brothers over their bottle. The married man, however, wearies 
at length for his wife and children; and his brother lets him go 
with more coldness than he had expected. He gves with him, 
however, a stage on the way; aud, inviting him to turn aside a 
little to look at a new purchase he had made of a sweet farm 
with a neat mansion, he finds his wife and children comfortably 
settled there, and all dressed out and ready to receive them ; 
and spe dily discovers that he iss: by his brother’s bounty, the 
prc prietor of a fair domain within 1 2 morning’s ride of the Hall 
——where they may discuss politics, and tell ‘tales any afternoon 
they think proper. 

Though their own stories and descriptions are not, in our 
opinion, the best in the work, it is but fair to introduce these 
narrative brothers and their Hall a little more particularly to 
our readers. The history of the elder and more austere, is not 
part icularly preb: ible——nor very intere: sting ; but it affords many 
passages extremely characteristic of the author. He was a spoil- 
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ed child, and grew up into a youth of a romantic and contem- 
plative turn—dreaming, in his father’s rural abode, of divine 
nymphs and damsels all passion and purity. One day he had 
the good luck to rescue a fair lady from a cow, and fell despe- 
rately i in love: —Though he never got to speech of his charmer, 
who departed from the place where she was on a visit, and e- 
luded the eager search with which he pursued her in town and 
country for many a long year: Yor this foolish and poetical 
passion settled ine n on his spirits; and neither time nor com-= 
pany, nor the business of a London b: anker, could effect a di- 

version. At last, at the end of ten or twelve years—tor the fit 
lasted that unreasonable time—being then an upper clerk in his 
uncle’s bank, he stumbled upon his Du!cinea in a very unex- 
pected way—and away that no one but Mr C. would either 


have thought of—or thought of describing in vers The fol- 


lowing passage, we think, might be quoted as a fair epitome of 
his poetry—its strength and its weakness—its faults, its oddities, 
and its beauties. 
“* Something one day occurr’d about a bill 
‘* That was not drawn with true mercantile skill, 
« And_I was ask’d and authorized to go 
* To seck the firm of Clutterbuck and Co. ; 
“ Their hour was past—but when I urged the case, 
“* There was a youth who named a second place ; 
Where, on occasions of important kind, 
I might the man of occupation find 
In his refirement, where he found repose 
From the vexations that in business rose. 
I found, though not with ease, this private seat 
Of soothing quiet, Wisdom’s still retreat. 
The house was good, but not so pure and clean 
As I had houses of retirement seen; 
Yet men, I knew, of meditation deep, 
Love not their maidens should their studies sw 
His room I saw, and must acknowledge, there 
Were not the signs of cleanliness or care: 
A female servant, void of female 
Loose in attire, proceeded to the 
She stared intrusive on my slender frame, 
And boldly ask’d my business and my name. 
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I gave them both; and, left to be amused, 

Well as I might, the parlour I perused, 

The shutters half anclosed, the curtains fell 

Half down, and rested on the window-sill, 

And thus, confusedly, made the room hali visible: 
Late as it was, the little parlour hore 

Some tell-tale tokens of the night before ; 
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There were strange sights and scents about the room, 


‘ Of food high season’d, and of strong perfume ; 


Two unmatch’'d sofa’s ample rents display’d, 
Carpet and curtains were alike decay'd ; 

A large old mirror, with once-gilded frame, 
Reflected prints that I forbear to name, 

Such as a youth might purchase—but, in truth, 
Not a sedate or sober-minded youth : 

The cinders yet were sleeping i in the grate, 

Warm from the fire, continued large and late, 

As left by careless folk, in their neglected state ; 
The chairs in haste seem’d whirl’d about the room, 
As when the sons of riot hurry home, 

And leave the troubled place to solitude and gloom. 


But man there was not, was not he for whom 

To this convenient lodging I was come ; 

No! but a Lady’s voice was heard to call 

On my attention—and she had it all! 

For lo! she enters, speaking ere in sight, 

* Monsieur ! I shall not want the chair to-night— 
‘ Where shall I see him ? ’—-This dear hour atones 
For all affection’s hopeless sighs and groans, &c. 
But is it She ?—O! yes; the rose is dead, 

Its beauty, fragrance, freshness, glory fled : 

But yet ‘tis she—the same, and not the same—. 
Who to my bower an heavenly being came ; 

Who waked my soul’s first thought of real bliss, 
Whom long I sought, and now I find her—this ! 


‘ I cannot paint her—something I had seen 


ia 
‘ 
“ 
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So pale and slim, and tawdry and unclean ; 

With haggard looks, of vice and woe the prey, 
Laughing in languor, miserably gay : 

Her face, where face appear'd, was amply spread, 
By art's coarse pencil, with ill-chosen red : 

But still the features were the same, and strange 
My view of both—the sameness and the change, 
That fix’d me gazing and my eye enchain’d, 
Although so little of herself remain’d ; 

It is the creature whom I loved, and yet 

Is far unlike her-—Would I could forget 

The angel or her fall! the once adored 

Or now despised! the worshipp’d or deplored!” I. pp. 152-56. 


She views his distress with some confusion, and more con- 
tempt ; and at last endeavours to sooth him, by saying and 
singing, as follows. 


““ 


“ 


Come, my dear friend, discard that look of care, 
All things were made to be, as all things are ; 
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‘«« All to seek pleasure as the end design’d, 

«* The only good in matter or in mind ; 

“ So was I taught by one, who gave me all 

** That my experienced heart can wisdom call. 


‘* O! we have both about the world been tost, 
“« Thy gain I know not—I, they cry, am lost ; 
** So let the wise ones talk ; they talk in vain, 
And are mistaken both in loss and gain ; 
’Tis gain to get whatever life affords, 
’Tis loss to spend our time in empty words, 


My Damon was the first to wake 

‘«« The gentle flame that cannot die ; 
My Damon is the last to take 

“« The faithful bosom’s softest sigh ; 
The life between is nothing worth, 

“ O! cast it from thy thought away ; 
Think of the day that gave it birth, 

** And this its sweet returning day, 


Buried be all that has been done, 

** Or say that nought is done amiss ; 

For who the dangerous path can shun 

* In such a wildering world as this ? 

But love can every fault forgive, 

“« Or with a tender look reprove ; 

And now let naught in memory live, 

“* But that we meet—and that we love.” I. pp. 158~160, 


We were lately rash enough, we think, to say, that we had 
no poets so unlike as Mr Crabbe and Mr Moore: But poets of 
their mettle can put out critics when they please. This little 
song is more like Mr Moore than any thing we ever saw under 
the hand of a professed imitator ; and if Mr Crabbe’s amatory 
propensities contizime to increase with his years, as they have 
lone, the bard of Lalla Rookh may still have a formidable ri- 
val. But we must finish our Squire’s history.—His Perdita 
professes penitence ; and he offers to assist and support her if 
she will abandon her evil courses. |The following passage is 
fraught with a deep and a melancholy knowledge of character 
uyd of human nature. 


‘© She vowed—she tried Alas! she did not know 
‘ How deeply rooted evil habits grow : 
* She felt the truth upon her spirits press, 
‘ But wanted ease, indulgence, show, excess, 
Voluptuous banquets, pleasures—not refined, 
* But such as soothe to sleep th’ opposing mind—~ 
VOL. XXXII, NO, 63, 
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She look’d for idle vice, the time to kill, ? 
And subtle, strong apologies for ill ; 
And thus her yielding, unresisting soul 
Sank, and let sin confuse her and control: 
Pleasures that brought disgust yet brought relief, 
‘** And minds she hated help'd to war with grief.” I. p. 163. 
As her health fails, however, her relapses become less fre- 
quent ; and at last she dies, grateful and resigned. Her awa- 
kened lover is stunned by the blow—takes seriously to business 
—and is in danger of becoming avaricious; when a severe ill- 
ness rouses him to higher thoughts, and he takes his name out 
of the firm, and, being turned of sixty, seeks a place of retire- 
ment. 
‘ He chose his native village, and the hill 
He climb’d a boy had its attraction still ; 
With that small brook beneath, where he would stand, 
And stooping fill the hollow of his hand 
To quench th’ impatient thirst—then stop awhile 
To see the sun upon the waters smile, 
In that sweet weariness, when, long denied, 
We drink and view the fountain that supplied 
The sparkling bliss—and feel, if not express, 
Our perfect ease in that swect weariness. 
The oaks yet flourish’d in that fertile ground, 
Where still the church with lofty tower was found ; 
And still that Hall, a first, a favourite view,’ &c. 


The Hall of Binning, his delight a boy, 

That gave his fancy in her flight employ ; 

Here, from his father’s modest home, he gazed, 

Its grandeur charm'd him, and its height amazed :— 

Now young no more, retired to views well known, 

Hé finds that object of his awe his own ; { 
The Hall at Binning !—how he loves the gloom t 
That sun-excluding window gives the room ; 

Those broad brown stairs on which he loves to tread ; 

Those beams within ; without, that length of lead, 

On which the names of wanton boys appear, 

Who died old men, and left memorials here, 

Carvings of feet and hands, and knots and flowers, 

The fruits of busy minds in idle hours.’ I. pp. 4—6. 


So much for Squire George—unless any reader should care 
to know, as Mr C. has kindly told, that—* ‘The Gentleman was 
tall,’ and, moreover, ‘ Looked old when followed, but alert 
when met.’ Of Captain Richard, the story is more varied and 
rambling. He was rather neglected in his youth; and passed 
his time, when a boy, very much, as we cannot help supposmig, 

1 
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Mr Crabbe must have passed his own. He ran wild in the 
neighbourhood of a seaport, and found occupation enough in 
its precincts. 
‘ « T sought the town, and to the ocean gave 
‘** My mind and thoughts, as restless as the wave : 
** Where crowds assembled, I was sure to run, 
*¢ Hear what was said, and mused on what was done ; 
Attentive listening in the moving scene, 
And often wondering what the men could mean. 


When ships at sea made signals of their need, 
I watch’d on shore the sailors, and their speed: 
Mix’d in their act, nor rested till I knew 
Why they were call’d, and what they were to do. 
To me the wives of seamen loved to tell 
What storms endanger’d men esteemed so well ; 
What wond’rous things in foreign parts they saw; 
Lands without bounds, and people without law. 
No ships were wreck’d upon that fatal beach, 
But I could give the luckless tale of each ; 
Eager I look’d, till I beheld a face 
Of one disposed to paint their dismal case ; 
Who gave the sad survivors’ doleful tale, 
From the first brushing of the mighty gale 
Until they struck ; and, suffering in their fate, 
I long’d the more they should its horrors state ; 
While some, the fond of pity, would enjoy 
The earnest sorrows of the feeling boy. 
There were fond girls, who took me to their side 
To tell the story how their lovers died ; 
They praised my tender heart, and bade me prove 
Both kind and constant when I came to love.” I. pp. 74-76. 
Once he saw a boat upset; and still recollects enough to give 
this spirited sketch of the scene. 
‘ « Then were those piercing shricks, that frantic flight, 
** All hurried! all in tumult and affright ! 
A gathering crowd from different streets drew near, 
All ask, all answer—none attend, none hear ! 
O ! how impatient on the sands we tread, 
And the winds roaring, and the women led ; 
They know not who in either boat is gone, 
But think the father, husband, lover, one. 
And who is she apart? She dares not come 
To join the crowd, yet cannot rest at home : 
With what strong interest looks she at the waves, 
Meeting and clashing o’er the seamen’s graves : 
"Tis a poor girl betroth’d—a few hours more, 
And he will lie a corpse upon the shore, 
12 
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«¢ One wretched hour had past before we knew 

** Whom they had saved! Alas! they were but two, 

«* An orphan’d lad and widow’d man—no more ! 

«* And they unnoticed stood upon the shore, 

«« With scarce a friend to greet them—widows view’d 

‘«* This man and boy, and then their cries renew'd:— 

“ ’Twas long before the signs of woe gave place 

“« To joy again ; grief sat on every face.” I. 77-79. 
He also pries into the haunts of the smugglers, and makes friends 
with the shepherds on the downs in summer; and then he be- 
comes intimate with an old sailor’s wife, to whom he reads ser- 
mons, and histories, and jest books, and hymns, and indelicate 
ballads. The character of this woman is one of the many ex- 
amples of talent and labour misapplied. It is very powerlully, 
and, we doubt not, very truly drawn—but it will attract few 
readers. Yet the story she is at last brought to tell of her 
daughter, will command a more general interest. 

“ Ruth—I may tell, too oft had she been told— 

“« Was tall and fair, and comely to behold, 

“* Gentle and simple, in her native place 

** Not one compared with her in form or face ; 

** She was not merry, but she gave our hearth 

** A cheerful spirit that was more than mirth. 


*« There was a sailor boy, and people said 

*¢ He was, as man, a likeness of the maid; 

*«* But not in this—for he was ever glad, 

« While Ruth was apprehensive, mild, and sad.” I. 92, 93. 

They are betrothed—and something more than betrothed— 

when, on the eve of their wedding-day, the youth is carried re- 
lentlessly off by a press-gang. 

«© Not one last look allow’d,—nor one adieu! 

«« They saw the men on deck, but none distinctly knew. 

«* And there she staid, regardless of each eye, 

** With but one hope, a fervent hope to die: 

** Nor cared she now for kindness—all beheld 

** Her, who invited none, and none repell’d ; 

“« For there are griefs, my child, that sufferers hide, 

** And there are griefs that men display with pride ; 

** But there are other griefs that, so we feel, 

“* We care not to display them nor conceal : 

«*« Such were our sorrows on that fatal day, 

‘** More than our lives the spoilers tore away ; 

* Nor did we heed their insult—some distress 

“© No form or manner can make more or less, 

* And this is of that kind—this misery of a Press!” I. p. 95. 

The sailor ts slain in battle—and a preaching weaver woos, 

with nauseous perversions of scripture, the loathing and widow- 
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ed bride. This picture, too, is strongly drawn ;—but we hasten 
to a scene of far more power as well as pathos. Her father 
urges her to wed the missioned suitor ; ed 

her answer on Sunday. 


she agrees to give 


“* She left her infant on the Sunday morn, 

** A creature doom’d to shame! in sorrow born ; 
A thing that languish’d, nor arrived at age 
When the man’s thoughts with sin and pain engage— 
She came not home to share our humble meal, 
Her father thinking what his child would feel 
From his hard sentence—still she came not home. 
The night grew dark, and yet she was not come ; 
The east-wind roar’d, the sea return’d the sound, 
And the rain fell as if the world were drown’d : 
There were no lights without, and my good man, 
To kindness frighten’d, with a groan began 
To talk of Ruth, and pray ; and then he took 
The Bible down, and read the holy book ; 
For he had learning: and when that was done 
We sat in silence—whither could we run ? 
We said, and then rush’d frighten’d from the door, 
For we could bear our own conceit no more : 
We call’d on neighbours—there she had net been ; 
We met some wanderers—ours they had not seen ; 
We hurried o’er the beach, both north and south, 
Then join’d, and wander'd to our haven’s mouth : 
Where rush’d the falling waters wildly out, 
I scarcely heard the good man’s fearful shout, 
Who saw a something on the billow ride, 
And—Heaven have mercy on our sins ! he cried, 
It is my child !—and to the present hour 
So he believes—and spirits have the power. 


And she was gone! the waters wide and deep 
Roll’d o’er her body as she lay asleep. 

She heard no more the angry waves and wind, 
She heard no more the threat’ning of mankind ; 
Wrapt in dark weeds, the refuse of the storm, 
To the hard rock was borne her comely form ! 


But O! what storm was in that mind ? what strife, 
That could compel her to lay down her life ? 
For she was seen within the sea to wade, 
By one at distance, when she first had pray’d ; 
Then to a rock within the hither shoal 
Softly and with a fearful step she stole ; 
Then, when she gain’d it, on the top she stood 
‘ A moment still—and dropt into the flood ! 
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*¢ The man cried loudly, but he cried in vain,— 
‘ She heard not then—she never heard again ! 
* She had—pray, Heav’n!—she had that world in sight, 
* Where frailty mercy finds, and wrong has right ; 
«* But, sure, in this her portion such has been, 
© Well had it still remain’d a world unseen!” I. 105-107. 
Richard afterwards tells how he left the sea and entered the 
army, and fought and marched in the Peninsula; and how he 
came home and fell in love with a parson’s daughter, and court- 
ed and married her ;—and he tells it all very prettily,—and, 
moreover, that he is very happy, and very fond of his wife and 
children.—But we must new take the Adelphi out of doors, and 
let them introduce some of their acquaintances. Among the 
first to whom we are presented are two sisters still in the bloom 
of life, who had been cheated out of a handsome independence 
by the cunning of a speculating banker, and deserted by their 
lovers in consequence of this calamity. Their characters are 
drawn with infinite skill and minuteness, and their whole story 
told with great feeling and beauty ;—but it is difficult to make 
extracts. After describing their innocent and happy life before 
their misfortunes, Mr C. thus passes to the change. 
‘** Thus lived the sisters, far from power removed, 
‘© And far from need, both loving and beloved. 
“ Thus grew, as myrtles grow; I grieve at heart 
«* That I have pain and sorrow to impart. 
** But so it is, the sweetest herbs that grow 
** In the lone vale, where sweetest waters flow, 
* Ere drops the blossom, or appears the fruit, 
* Feel the vile grub, and perish at the root ; 
** And in a quick and premature decay, 
“ Breathe the pure fragrance of their life away.” I. 185, 186, 
The prudent suitor of the milder and more serious sister 
sneaks pitifully away when their fortune changes. The bolder 
lover of the more elate and gay, seeks to take a baser advan- 
tage. 
“« There was a moment’s softness, and it seem’d 
** Discretion slept, or so the lover dream’d ; 
* And watching long the now confiding maid, 
«« He thought her guardless, and grew less afraid ; 
‘ Led to the theme that he had shunn’d before, 
«“ He used a language he must use no more— 
For if it answers, there is no more need, 
And no more trial, shou!d it not succeed. 


Then made he that attempt, in which to fail 
*€ Is shameful,—still more shameful to prevail. 
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Then was there lightning in that eye that shed 
Its beams upon him,—and his frenzy fled ; 
Abject and trembling at her feet he laid, 
Despised and scorn’d by the indignant maid, 
Whose spirits in their agitation rose, 

Him, and her own weak pity, to oppose : 

As liquid silver in the tube mounts high, 

Then shakes and settles as the storm goes by. 


While yet the lover stay’d, the maid was strong, 
But when he fled, she droop’d and felt the wrong— 
Felt the alarming chill, th’ enfeebled breath, 
Closed the quick eye, and sank in transient death.” 
I. p. 203-204. 
The effects of this double trial on their different tempers, are 
also very finely described. The gentler Lucy is the most re- 
signed and magnanimous. The more aspiring Jane suffers far 
keener anguish and fiercer impatience ; and the task of soothing 
and cheering her devolves on her generous sister. 
‘* IT knew not then their worth; and, had I known, 
Could not the kindness of a friend have shown ; 
For men they dreaded ; they a dwelling sought, 
And there the children of the village taught ; 
There, firm and patient, Lucy still depends 
Upon her efforts, not upon her friends ; 
She is with persevering strength endued, 
And can be cheerful—for she will be good. 


‘ 


‘ 


Jane too will strive the daily tasks to share, 

That so employment may contend with care ; 

Not power, but will, she shows, and looks about 

On her small people, who come in and out ; 

And seems of what they need, or she can do, in doubt. 
There sits the chubby crew on seats around, 

While she, all rueful at the sight and sound, 

Shrinks fron: the free approaches of the tribe, 

Whom she attempts lamenting to describe, 

With stains the idlers gather’d in their way, 

The simple stains of mud, and mould, and clay, 

And compound of the streets, of what we dare not say ; 
With hair uncomb’d, grimed face, and piteous look, 
Each heavy student takes the odious book, 

And on the lady casts a glance of fear, 

Who draws the garment close as he comes near; 

She then for Lucy’s mild forbearance tries, 

And from her pupils turns ber brilliant eyes, 

Making new efforts, and with some success, 

To pay attention while the students guess ; 

Who to the gentler mistress fain would glide, 

And dread their station at the lady's side.” I. pp. 205, 20. 
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He: fancy, too, is at times a little touched with her afflictions 
y aml che writes wild and melancholy verses Lhe wanderings 
i her ve hen are represented na very iflecting rere | bout 
rather chuse to quote the following verses, which yppear t 
ma tol rrrareenntiy bee sutiful, arvcl ral es rogret that Mi ( raleh 
. ull have indulged ul so seldom with thos higher iwrica 
‘ 
" i m "wt have this g wmmy View, 
About my room, around my bed ; 
Hut morning roses, wet with dew 
' lo cool my burning brows instead 
\s flow'rs that once in Eden grew, 
Let th their fragrant spirits shed 
And every day the sweets renew, 
* Til I, a fading flower, am dead. 
' * Oh! let the herbs T loved to rear 
* Give to my sense their perfumed breath 
| * Let them be placed about my bier, 


* And grace 'the gloomy house of death. 
I'll have my grave beneath an hill, 

iy *« Where, only Lucy's self shall know 
Whe ‘re runs the pure pellucid rill 

Bi ‘ Upon its gravelly bed below ; 


hs “ The re violets on the borders blow, 
i ‘“* And insects their soft light display, 
vf “cc 


a, Till as the morning sun-beams glow, 
* 


h ** The cold phosphoric fires decay. 
1 * That is the grave to Lucy shown, 

“ The soil a pure and silver sand, 

i, ** The green cold moss above it grown, 
ts 


** Unpluck’d of all but maiden hand ; 

In virgin earth, till then unturn’d, 

** There let my maiden form be laid, 

Nor let my changed clay be spurn’d, 

** Nor for new guest that bed be made. 

There will the lark,—the lamb, in sport, 
“« In air,—on earth,—securely play, 

} ** And Lucy to my grave resort, 

As innocent, but not so gay. 
~ I will not have the churchyard ground, 
** With bones all black and ugly grown, 


ac 


cries he ane 


* To press my shivering body round, 
a * Or on my wasted limbs be thrown. 
- 
‘ € With ribs and skulls I will not sleep, 
** In clammy beds of cold blue clay, I 
‘ " Through which the ringed earth-worms cre ef 


* And on the shrouded bosom prey ; 





The Preceptor Husband ’ 


but it 


bachelor, who had been five times on the brink of m: itrimony, 
is mixed up of sorrow and mirth ;—but we cannot make room 
for any extracts, except the following inimitable descvi iption of 
the first coming on of old age,—though we feel assured, s 
how, that this malicious observer has mistaken the date of these 
ugly symptoms ; and brought them into view nine or ten, or, at 
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* | will not have the bell proclaim 
“ When those sad marriage rites begin, 
And boys, without regard or shame, 


I'ress the vile mouldering masses in 


Say vot, it ie beneath my care 
I cannot these cold truths allow ; 
" These thoughts may not afflict me there, 
“ Tut, O} they vex and tease me now 


0! take me from a world I hate, 
“ Men cruel, selfish, sensual, cold ; 
* And, in some pure and blessed state, 
* Let me my sister minds bebold : 
* From gross and sordid views refined, 
* Our heaven of spotless love to share, 
* For only generous souls design’d, 


“ 


* And not a man to meet us there.” I, pp. 212-215, 


is rather too facetious for our present mood, 


all events, six or seven years too early. 
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Six years had past, and forty ere the six, 
When Time began to play his usual tricks : 
The locks once comely in a virgin’s sight, 


Locks of pure brown, display’d th’ encroaching white ; 


The blood once fervid now to cool began, 

And Time's strong pressure to subdue the man: 
I rode or walk’d as I was wont before, 

But now the bounding spirit was no more ; 

A moderate pace would now my body heat, 

A walk of moderate length distress my feet. 

I show'd my stranger-guest those hills sublime, 
But said, ‘ the view is . we need not climb. 
At a friend’s mansion I began to dread 

The cold neat parlour, and the gay glazed bed ; 
At home I felt a more decided taste, 

And must have all things in my order placed ; 

I ceased to hunt, my horses pleased me less, 
My dinner more ; I learn’d to play at chess ; 

I took my dog and gun, but saw the brute 
Was disappointed that I did not shoot ; 

My morning walks I now could bear to lose 





is exceedingly well managed— 


And bless'd the shower that gave ine not to choose : 
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In fact, I felt a languor stealing on; 
The active arm, the agile hand were gone ; 
Small daily actions into habits grew, 
And new dislike to forms and fashions new ; 
I loved my trees in order to dispose, 
I number’d peaches, Jook’d how stocks arose, 
Told the same story oft—in short, began to prose.” 
I. 260, 261. 

‘ The Maid’s Story’ is rather long—though it has many 
passayres that must be favourites with Mr Crabbe’s admirers. 
* Sir Owen Dale’ is too long also; but it is one of the best in the 
collection, and must net be discyssed so shortly. Sir Owen, a 
proud, handsome man, is left a widower at forty-three, and is 
soon after jilted by a young lady of twenty, who, after amusing 


herself by encouraging his assiduities, at last meets his long ex- 
pected declaration with a very innocent surprise aut finding her 
familiarity with * such an old triend of her father’s’ so strange- 
ly misconstrued! ‘The knight, of course, is furious;—and, to 
revenge himself, looks out for a handsome young nephew, whom 
he engages to |: ay siege to her, and, after h: aving won her afiec- 
tions, to leave her, as she had been left. The lad rashly engages 
in the adventure; but soon finds his pretended passion turning 
into a real one—and entreats his uncle, on whom he is depend- 
ent, to release him from the unworthy part of his vow. Sir 
Owen, still mad for vengeance, rages at the proposal; and, to 
confirm his relentless purpose, makes a visit to one who had 
better cause, and had formerly expressed equal thirst for re- 
venge. ‘This was one of the higher class of his tenantry.—an 
intelligent, manly, gogd-humoured farmer, who had married 
the vicar’s pretty niece, and lived in grest comfort and compa | 
rative clegance, till an idle youth seduced her from his arms, 
and left him in rage and misery. It is here that the interesting 
part of the story beg ins: and tew th ings can be more power! ful 
or striking than the scenes that ensue. Sir Owen inquires whe- 
ther he liad found the objects of his a indignation. He at 
first evades the question; but at length opens his heart, and tells 
himall. We can afford to give but asad part of the dialogue, 
Twice the year came round—- 
“ Years hateful now—ere I my victims found: 
‘© But I did find them, in the dungeon’s gioom 


* Of a small garret—a precarious en ; 
** For that depended on the weekly p 
“ And they were sorely frighten’ d on " day ; 


But there the *y linger’d on from week to weck, 


Hiaunted by ills of which ‘tis hard to spcak, 
** For they are many and vexatious 
The very smallest—but they none were small, 
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The roof, unceil’d in patches, gave the snow 
Entrance within, and there were heaps below ; 

I pass’d a narrow region dark and cold, 

The strait of stairs to that infectious hold ; 

And, when I enter'd, misery met my view 

In every shape she wears, in every hue, 

And the bleak i¢y blast across the dungeon flew ; 
There frown’d the ruin’d walls that once were white ; 
There gleam’d the panes that once admitted light ; 
There lay unsavoury scraps of wretched food ; 

And there a measure, void of fuel, stood ; 

But who shall part by part describe the state 

Of these, thus follow’d by relentless fate ? 

All, too, in winter, when the icy air 

Breathed its black venom on the guilty pair. 


And could you know the miseries they endured, 

The poor, uncertain pittance they procured ; 

When, laid aside the needle and the pen, 

Their sickness won the neighbours of their den, 

Poor as they are, and they are passing poor, 

To lend some aid to those who needed more : 

Then, too, an ague with the winter came, 

And in this state—that wife I cannot name 

Brought forth a famish’d child of sufferiug and of shame, 


This had you known, and traced them to this scene, 
Where all was desolate, defiled, unclean, 

A fireless room, and, where a tire had place, 

The blast loud howling down the empty space, 

You must have felt a part of the distress, 

Forgot your wrongs, and made their suffering less!" 


In that vile garret, which I cannot paint— 

The sight was loathsome, and the smell was faint ; 
And there that wife,—whom I had loved so well, 
And thought so happy, was condemn’'d to dwell ; 
The gay, the gratetul wife, whom I was glad 

‘To see in dress beyond our station clad, 

And to behold among our neighbours fine, 

More than pcrhaps became a wife of mine : 

And now among her neighbours to explore, 

And sce her poorest of the very poor! 

There she reclined unmoved, her bosom bare 

To her companion’s unimpassion’d stare, 

And my wild wonder :—Seat of virtue! chaste 
As lovely once! O! how wert thou disgraced | 
Upon that breast, by sordid rags defiled, 

Lay the wan features of a famish’d child ;— 





| 
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“ That sin-born babe in utter misery laid, 

“ "Too feebly wretched even to cry for aid ; 

“* The ragged sheeting, o’er her person drawn, 

“ Served for the dress that hunger placed in pawn, 


« At the bed’s feet the man reclined his frame : 
“« Their chairs were perish’d to support the flame 
«© That warm’d his agued limbs; and, sad to see, 
“ That shook him fierce! y as he gazed on me, &c, 


. 


“* She had not food, nor aught a mother needs, 
“ Who for another life and dearer feeds : 

« T saw her speechless; on her wither'd breast 
* The wither’d child extended, but not prest, 
*“* Who sought, with moving lip and feeble ery, 
‘* Vain instinct! for the fount without supply. 


“* Sure it was all a grievous, odious scene, 

“ Where all was dismal, melancholy y, mean, 

** Foul with compeii’d neglect, unw hole some, and unclean ; 
“« That arm,—that eye,—the cold, the sunken cheek,— 
‘© Spoke all, Sir Owen—fiercely miseries speak !” 


nn 


** And you relieved ?” 


“ Tf hell’s seducing crew 
“ Had seen that sight, they must have pitied too.” 


* Revenge was thine—thou hadst the power, the right ; 

** To give it up was Heaven's own act to slight.” 

“ Tell me not, Sir, of rights, and wrongs, or powers ! 

* T felt it written—Vengeance is not ours! "— 

“ Then did you freely from your soul forgive? "— 

« Sure as I hope before my Judge to live, 

** Sure as I trust his mercy to receive, 

*¢ Sure as his word I honour and believe, 

« Sure as the Saviour died upon the tree 

“ For all who sin,—for that dear wretch and me,— 

* Whom never more on earth will I forsake or see.” 

Sir Owen softly to his bed adjourn’d, 

Sir Owen quickly to his home return’d ; 

And all the way he meditating dwelt 

On what this man in his attiction felt ; 

How he, resenting first, forbore, forgave, 

His pussion’s lord, and not his anger’s slave.” IL. pp. $36—46. 

We always quote too much of Mr Crabbe :—perhaps because 

the pattern ‘of his Ar: abesque i is so large, that there is no getting 
gw fair specimen of it without taking in a good space. But we 
suust take warning this time, and forbear—or at least pick out 
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but a few little morsels as we pass hastily along. One of the 
best managed of all the tales, is that entitled ¢ Del: ay has Dan- 
er 5 *_which contains a very full, true, and pe articular account 

of the way in which a weakish, but well meaning young man, 
engaged on his own suit to a very amiable girl, may ‘be suduced, 
during her unlucky absence, to entangle himself with a far in- 
ferior person, whose chief seduction is her apparent humility 
and devotion to him. ‘The introduction to this story is in Mr 
Crabbe’ s best style of concise and minute description. 

Three weeks had past, and Richard rambles now 

Far as the dinners of the day allow ; 

He rode to Farley Grange and Finley Mere, 

That house so ancient, and that lake so clear : 

He rode to Ripley through that river gay, 

Where in the shallow stream the loaches play, 

And stony fragments stay the winding stream, 

And gilded pebbles at the bottom gleam, 

Giving their yellow surface to the sun, 

And making proud the waters as they run: 

It is a lovely place, and at the side 

Rises a mountain-rock in rugged pride ; 

And in that rock are shapes of shells, and forms 

Of creatures in old worlds, of nameless worms, 

Whose generations lived and died ere man, 

A worm of other class, to crawl began.’ pp. 51, 52. 

We cannot give any part of the long and finely converging 
details by which the catastrope is brought about: But we are 
tempted to venture on the catastrophe itself, for the sake chiefly 
of the rig tht English melancholy autumnal landscape with whieb 
it concludes. 

* In that weak moment, when disdain and pride, 
And fear and fondness, drew the man aside, 

In this weak moment—“ Wilt thou,” he began, 
‘** Be mine? ”’ and joy o’er all her features ran ; 
I will!” she softly whisper’d; but the roar 

Of cannon would not strike his spirit more ; 

Ev'n as his lips the lawless contract seal’d 

He felt that conscience lost her seven-fold shield, 
And honour fled ; but still he spoke of love, 
And all was joy in the consenting dove. 


That evening all in fond discow'se was spent, 
When the sad lover to his chamber went, 

To think on what had past, to grieve and to repent 
Early he rose, and look’d with mai a sigh 

On the red light that fill’d the eastern sky ; 

Ott had he stood beto ‘e, alert and gay, 

To hail the glories of the new-born day 
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But now dejected, languid, listless, low, 

Ile saw the wind upon the water blow, 

And the cold stream curl'd onward as the gale 
From the pine-hill blew harshly down the dale ; 
On the right side the youth a wood survey’d, 
With all its dark intensity of shade ; 

Where the rough wind alone was heard to move, 
In this, the pause of nature and of love, 

When now the young are rear’d, and when the old, 
Lost to the tie, grow negligent and cold— 

Far to the left he saw the huts of men, 

Half hid in mist, that hung upon the fen ; 

Before him swallows, gathering for the sea, 

Took their short flights, and twitter’d on the lea ; 
And near the bean sheaf stood, the harvest done, 
And slowly blackened in the sickly sun ; 

All these were sad in nature, or they took 
Sadness from him, the likeness of his look, 

And of his mind—he ponder’d for a while, 

Then met his Fanny with a borrow'd smile.’ II. pp. 84, 85. 


The morai autumn is quite as gloomy, and far more hope- 


less. 


Five years had past, and what was Henry then ? 
The most repining of repenting men ; 

With a fond, teasing, anxious wife, afraid 

Of all attention to another paid ; 

Yet powerless she her husband to amuse, 

Lives but t’ intreat, implore, resent, accuse : 
Jealous and tender, conscious of defects, 

She merits little, and yet much expects ; 

She looks for love that now she cannot see, 

And sighs for joy that never more can be ; 

On his retirements her complaints intrude, 

And tond reproof endears his solitude : 

While he her weakness (once her kindness) sees, 
And his affections in her languor freeze ; 

Regret, uncheck’d by hope, devours his mind, 
He feels unhappy, and he grows unkind. 


Fool! to be taken by a rosy cheek, 
And eyes that cease to sparkle or to speak ; 
Fool! for this child my freedom to resign, 
When one the giory of her sex was mine ; 
What fiend possess’d me when I tamely gave 
My forced assent to be an idiot’s slave ? 
Her beauty vanish’d, what for me remains ? 
Th’ eternal clicking of the galling chains : 
Her person truly 1 may think my own, 

** Seen without pleasure, without triumph shown : 
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Doleful she sits, her children at her knees, 
And gives up all her feeble powers to please ; 
“ Whom I, unmoved, or moved with scorn, behold, 
““ Melting as ice, as vapid and as cold.” II. pp. 86-S7. 

‘ The Natural Death of Love’ is perhaps the best written of 
all the pieces before us. It consists of a very spirited dialogue 
between a married pair, upon the causes of the difference be- 
tween the days of marriage and those of courtship ;—in whici 
the errors and fxults of both parties, and the petulance, impa- 
tience, and provoking acuteness of the lady, with the more rea- 
sonable and reflecting, but somewhat insulting manner of the 
gentleman, are all exhibited to the life, and with more uniloru 
delicacy and finesse than is usual with the author. 

‘ Gretna Green’ is a strong picture of the happiness that 
may be expected from a premature marriage between a siily 
mercenary girl, and a brutal selfwilled boy. The bride thus 
complains to her papa. 

“ The boy repented, and grew savage soon ; 

‘* There never shone for her a honey-moon. 

«© Soon as he came, his cares all fixed on one, 

‘* Himself, and all his passion was a gun ; 

«© And though he shot as he did ail beside, 

‘* It still remain’d his only joy and pride. 

“ Were he but fool alone, I'd find a way 

“ To govern him, at least to have my day ; 

“ Or were he only brute, I'd watch the hour, 

** And make the brute-affection yield me power ; 

** But silly both and savage—O! my heart! 

*« It is too great a trial !—we must part.” IL. pp. 132, 133 

And the poet thus candidly states their situation. 

‘ The sullen ycuth, contending with his fate, 

Began the darling of his heart to hate ; 

Her pretty looks, her auburn braid, her face, 

All now remain’d the proofs of his disgrace ; 

While, more than hateful in his vixen’s eyes, 

He saw her comforts from his griefs arise ; 

Who ielt a joy she strove not to conceal, 

When their expenses made her miser feel. 


War was perpetual: on a first attack 

She gain’d advantage, he would turn his back ; 

And “when her small-shot whistled in his ears, 

He feit a portion of his early fears ; 

But if he turn’d him in the battle’s heat, 

And fought in earnest, hers was then defeat ; 

His strength of oth and curse brought little harm, 

But there was no resisting strength of arm.’ II. pp. 134, 123 
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* Lady Barbara, or the Ghost,’ is a long story, and not 
very pleasing. A fair widow had been warned, or supposed she 
had been warned by the ghost of a beloved brother, that she 
would be miserable if she contracted a second marriage—and 
then, some fifteen years after, she is courted by the son of a 
réverend priest, to whose house she had retired—~and upon 
whom, during all the years of his childhood, she had lavished 
the cares of a mother. She long resists his unnatural passion ; 
but is at length subdued by his urgency and youthful beauty, 
and gives him her hand. ‘There is something rather disgusting, 
we think, in this fiction—and certainly the worthy lady could 
have taken no way so likely to save the ghost’s credit, as by en- 
tering into such a marriage—and she contessed as much, it seems, 
on her deathbed. 

« —____O! my God, what shame, 

‘© What years of torment from that frailty came ; 

«« That husband-son !—I will my fault review ; 

«© What did he not that men or monsters do ? 

“* His day of love, a brief autumnal day, 

«« Ev’n in its dawning hasten’d to decay ; 

«© Dooim'd from our odious union to behold 

“* How cold he grew, and then how worse than cold ; 
«« Eager he sought me, eagerly to shun, 

** Kneeling he woo’d me, but he scorn’d me, won ; 

‘* The tears he caused served only to provoke 

*¢ His wicked insult o’er the heart he broke ; 

‘«* My fond compliance served him for a jest, 

«* And sharpen’d scorn ‘ I ought to be distress’d ; 
“ Why did I not with my chaste ghost comply !’ 

«* And with upbraiding scorn he told me why ;— 

** Q! there was grossness in his soul ; his mind 

** Could not be raised, nor soften’d, nor refined. 


‘“‘ Twice he departed in his rage, and went 

«« T know not where, nor how his days were spent ; 

‘* Twice he return’d a suppliant wretch, and craved, 

‘© Mean as profuse, the trifle I had saved.” II. pp. 183, 184. 

‘ The Widow,’ with her three husbands, is not quite so 
lively as the wife of Bath with her five :—but it is a very amus- 
ing, as well as a very instructive legend, and exhibits a rich 
variety of those striking intellectual portraits which mark the 
hand of our poetical Rembrandt. The serene close of her event- 
ful life, is highly exemplary. After carefully collecting all her 
clowers and jointures, 

‘ The widow’d lady to her cot retired, 

And there she lives delighted and admired ; 
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Civil to all, compliant and polite, 

Disposed to think ‘ whatever is, is right.” 

At home awhile—she in the autumn finds 

The sea an object for reflecting minds, 

And change for tender spirits : There she reads, 
And weeps in comfort in her graceful weeds!’ II. p. 213. 

‘ Ellen’ is a painful story—and not quite intelligible. A 
charming young woman falls in love with het brother’s tutor— 
and he, despairing of her father’s consent, manfully tears him- 
self from her, cal goes to push his fortune in a foreign land. 
After many years, he hears that her father is dead, and she liy- 
ing in quiet but melancholy independence. He flies to her 
abode, and sends in his name; but her servant brings for an- 
swer, that she knows no such person—on which he flies off again 
in scorn and agony, and dies broken hearted—while she pines 
and pines for his loss—and is about to follow him, when her 
story is told by the older brother, in whose neighbourhood she 
dwells. Not the least explanation is given of the extraordinary 
message which produced all this misery; and though there are 
some striking touches of passion, and some fine description in 
this poem, it is by far the least satisfactory of any in the col- 
lection. 

‘ William Bailey’ is the best of the tales of humble life that 
we find in these volumes; and is curiously and characteristically 
compounded of pathos and pleasantry,—affecting incidents, and 
keen and sarcastic remarks: But it would take too much room 
to give any intelligible account of it. ‘ The Cathedral Walk ’ 
has something of the same character; though whiat it has of 
story is af far inferior interest, and in truth poor enough.—The 
following seems to us, however; a fine opening of the scene for 
a ghost story. 

‘ In an autumnal evening, cool and still, 

The sun just dropp'd beneath a distant hill; 

The children gazing on the quiet seene, 

Then rose in glory Night’s majestic queen ; 

And pleasant was the chequer'd light and shade 
Her golden beams and maple sliadows made ; 

An ancient tree that in the garden grew, 

And that fair pictute on the gravel threw. 

Then all was silent, save the sounds that make 
Silence more awful, while they faintly break ; 
The frighten’d bat’s low shriek, the beetle’s hum, 
With nameless sounds we know not whence they come. 


Such was the evening ; and that ancient seat 
The scene where then some neighbours chanced to meet ; 
VOL. XXXII. NO. 63. 
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Up to the door led broken steps of stone, 
Whose dewy surface in the moonlight shone ; 
On vegetation, that with progress slow 
WwW here man forbears to fix his foot, will grow ; 
The window’s depth and dust repell’d the ray 
Of the moon’s light and of the setting day ; 
Pictures there were, and each display'd a face 
And form that gave their sadness to the place ; 
The frame and canvas show'd that worms unseen, 
Save in their works, for years had working been ; 
A fire of brushwood on the irons laid 
All the dull room in fitful views display’d, 
And with its own wild light in fearful forms array'd.’ 
II. 278, 279. 
and it is sad and 


The last regular Tale is ‘ The Poachers ; 
tragical.—The prologue, we think, is striking. 
* There was a widow in the village known 
To our good Squire, and he had favour shown 
By frequent bounty—She as usual came, 
And Richard saw the worn and weary frame, 
Pale cheek, and eye subdued, of her whose mind 
Was grateful still, and glad a friend to find, 
Though to the world long since and all its hopes resign ‘dé 


Her easy form, in rustic neatness clad, 
Was pleasing still! but she for ever sad. 


“ Deep is her grief?” said Richard—* Truly deep, 

«* And very still, and therefore seems to sleep ; 

** To borrow simile, to paint her woes, 

« Theirs, like the river’s motion, seems repose, 

‘* Making no petty murmuring,—settled, slow, 

«“ They never waste, they never overflow. 

** Rachel is one of those—for there are some 

** Who look for nothing in their days to come, 

** No good nor evil, neither hope nor fear, 

“ Nothing remains or cheerful or severe ; 

“* One day is like the past, the year’s sweet prime 

«< Like the sad fall,—for Rachel heeds not time : 

«* Nothing remains to agitate her breast, 

** Spent is the tempest, and the sky at rest ; 

« But while it raged her peace its ruin met, 

«* And now the sun is on her prospects set ;— 

«* Leave her, and let us her distress explore, 

“* She heeds it not—she has been left before.”” II, 297, 298, 

Her story is frightful—She was courted by two brothers, 

one of whom was a poacher, and one a gamekeeper.—She loves 
the poacher.—But his irregularities put his life in danger from 
the law; while his rival brother, who is the prosecutor, makes 
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her marriage with him the condition of his forbearance: The 
devoted woman consults her imprisoned lover, in a scene that 
will almost bear a comparison with that between Isabella and 
Claudio ;—and he, like Claudio, submits to purchase his life by 
that terrible sacrifice. 

‘ « Farewell!” she said, with kindness, but not fond,— 

And put her tenderness apart, to give 
Advice to one, who so desired to live.’ 

The advice and the sacrifice are both in vain. The outlaw 
returns to his guilty practices—and the brothers fall by each 
other’s hands in a midnight encounter, and are found bleeding 
by their distracted victim.—The epilogue is mild and solemn, 
and in perfect harmony with the whole strain of the fable. 

‘ As men will children at their sports behold, 

And smile to see them, though unmoved and cold, 

Smile at the recollected games, and then 

Depart and mix in the affairs of men: 

So Rachel looks upon the world, and sees 

It cannot longer pain her, longer please, 

But just detain the passing thought, or cause 

A gentle smile of pity or applause ; 

And then the recollected Soul repairs 

Her slumbering hope, and heeds her own affairs.’ II. $26. 

The concluding tale is but the end of the visit to the Hall, 
and the settlement of the younger brother near his senior, in 
the way we have already mentioned. It contains no great mat- 
ter; but there is so much good nature and goodness of heart 
about it, that we cannot resist the temptation of gracing our exit 
with a bit of it. After a little raillery, the elder brother says— 

‘* We part no more, dear Richard! thou wilt need 
« Thy Brother’s help to teach thy boys to read ; 
And I should love to hear Matilda’s psalm, 
To keep my spirit in a morning calm, 
And feel the soft devotion that prepares 
The soul to rise above its earthly cares ; 
Then thou and I, an independent two, 
May have our parties, and defend them too; 
Thy liberal notions, and my loyal fears, 
Will give us subjects for our future years ; 
We will for truth alone contend and read, 
And our good Jacques shall oversee our creed.” II. 348, $49. 
And then, after leading him up to his new purchase, he adds 
eagerly— 
*« Alight, my friend, and come, 
« T do beseech thee, to thy proper home ; 
‘** There wilt thou soon thy own Matilda view, 
** She knows our deed, ee approves it too; 
. 2 
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“* Before her all our views and plans were laid, 

** And Jacques was there t’ explain and to persuade. 

“ Here, on this lawn, thy boys and girls shall run, 

** And play their gambols when their tasks are done ; 

‘© There, from that window, shall. their mother view 

‘“« The happy tribe, and smile at all they do; 

* While thou, more gravely, hiding thy delight, 

«* Shalt cry ‘ O! childish!’ and enjoy the sight.” If. 352. 

We shall be abused by our political and fastidious readers for 

the length of this article. But we cannot repent of it. It wilt 
give as much pleasure, we believe, and do as much good, as ma- 
ny of the artieles that are meant for their gratification; and, if 
it appear absurd to quote so largely from a popular and accessi- 
ble work, it should be wnat | that no work of this magni- 
tude passes into circulation with half the rapidity of our Journal 
—aud that Mr Crabbe is so unequal a writer, and at times so un- 
attractive, as to require, more than any other of his degree, some 
explanation of his system, and some specimens of his powers, 
from those experienced and intrepid readers whose business it is 
to pioneer for the lazier sort, and to give some account of what 
they are to meet with om their journey. To be sure, all this is 
less necessary now than it was on Mr Crabbe’s first reappear- 
ance nine or ten years ago; and though it may not be altoge- 
ther without its use even at present, it may be as well to con- 
fess, that we have rather consulted our own gratification thar 
our readers’ improvement, in what we have now said of him; 
and hope they will forgive us. 


Art. VIH. 1. Facts illustrative of the Treatment of Napoleon 
Buonaparte in St Helena ;. being the Result of minute. In- 
quiries and personal Research in that Island. With three 
Views. 8vo. pp. 146. London, Stockdale. 1819. 


2. An Exposition of some of the Transactions that have taken 
place at St Hetena, since the Appointment of Sir Hudson Lowe 
Governor of that Istand ; in Answer to an anonymous Pamphlet, 
entitled, * Facts illustrative of the Treatment of Napoleon Buo- 
naparte ; corroborated by various official Documents, Corre- 
spondence,’ §¢. By Barry G. O’ Meanra, late Surgeon to Na- 
poleon. Second Edition. 8vo. pp.233, London, Ridgway. 
1819. 


qt is some time since we performed a painful duty, imposeé 

upon us by a regard for the character of the country, in 
calling the public attention to a subject equally delicate and im- 
portant—the treatment ef Buonaparte in his captivity. The 
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right to detain him as long as the repose of the Continent impe- 
riously demands it, we took to be undeniable;—and the necessity 
of all those measures without which his safe custody could not 
be guaranteed, we deemed to be a sufficient justification of them: 
But we endeavoured to show, that the right terminated with the 
necessity ; that every severity which could be dispensed with, was 
criminal; and that it was above all things incumbent on the 
Government of this country so to carry itself, as to leave not 
the shadow of suspicion as to the manner in which it dis- 
charged the invidious office which it has assumed, of jailor 
over a fallen enemy. It seemed that the disclosures then made 
by Mr O'Meara, made a case which imperiously demanded 
inquiry. He was proved, by unexceptionable testimony, to 
be an officer of unimpeached character; and he publicly, and 
with his name, brought charges against Sir Hudson Lowe, 
which required an explanation or answer. The public natur- 
ally awaited with some impatience the appearance of the Go- 
vernor’s case; and it was a most untoward circumstance, to 
say the least of it, that, instead of inquiring into the charges, the 
Ministers thought fit to punish the accuser, and at once put an 
end to the only chance of a full investigation, by dismissing him 


. . . 5 . 
from the service. It is true, that a reason was assigned for :this 


act of rigour. Mr O’Meara had, upon being sent away from St 
Helene by Sir Hudson Lowe, made a most serious imputation 
against him in a memorial to the Admiralty; and he was in- 
formed that he had got into a dilemma; that the imputation was 
necessarily either true or false; if false, he deserved to be dis- 
missed as a calumniator; if true, he merited the same punish- 
ment for — so long delayed to prefer the charge! But it 


never seems to have struck those acute logicians, that the charge 
might be true, and yet that Mr O’Meara might have the most 
solid reasons for not sooner bringing it forward; and although 
the bare possibility of his having this defence, ought in common 
justice to have suspended the sentence, or at least the execution 
of it, until he had an opportunity of vindicating himself, the 
reason upon paper seemed so satisfactory, that not one hour’s 
delay was granted between the premises and the conclusion; and 
this deserving officer was at once ruined without a hearing. 

We confess, however, that, in our view of the subject, the hard- 
ship of this gentleman’s case is a matter of very inferior moment ; 
nay, we may, for argument’s sake, admit that his conduct was 
blameworthy, and would have justified, in an ordinary case, the 
measure of summary justice which was meted out to him. The 
question still remains, Did the Government take the course 
most likely to satisfy ‘he world of their perfect innocence in al! 
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that regards Buonaparte’s treatment? For that is the issue upon 
which every thing relating to this subject must obviously be put. 
It is one of the cases in which appearances must be considered 
as well as realities; in which the sense of the world must be taken, 
and the feelings of mankind consulted, as well as our own rea- 
son and conscience; in which we must not only be sure that we 
are acting right, but have a care that every one is satisfied of 
this, as well as we ourselves. Now, could any thing tend more 
to create suspicion, than the sudden punishment of the accuser, 
while in the act of preferring his complaint? Grant that he 
had misconducted himself, and that he had thus given his em- 
ployers a right to dismiss him; surely they were not bound to 
do so, until they had first given him every.opportunity of mak- 
ing good his charges ; and their readiness to stigmatize, and even 
silence him, in this way, wore any appearance but that of an 
anxiety to meet and to defy him. 

At length, after'a long delay, came forth the pamphlet which 
is placed first in the title of this article; and it is the only de- 
fence of Sir Hudson Lowe which has, to our knowledge, yet 
appeared. It touehes upon the points which .are apparently 
deemed the strong ones of his case; but it leaves many of the 
charges wholly unanswered ; and some of the principal ones, as 
the treatment of Mr O’Meara, the evidence of which we for- 
merly analyzed, are not so much as mentioned. Instead of 
these things, however, we have a most profuse and fulsome pa- 
negyric of the Governor and his family ; and not only are all 
the parts of his public conduct the theme of unceasing praise, 
but he is liberally endowed by this friendly pen with every pri- 
vate quality of the head and the heart which can make an indi- 
dail beloved or respected. ‘The reader may desire a glimpse 
of so much perfection ; and as it is rare among mortal men, we 
cannot but indulge him. 

‘ In whose hands, then, could the necessary powers be better 
placed, than in those of one who unites, with the mildest manners, 
firmness of decision, clearness of mind, and quickness of apprehen- 
sion? Attached to Prince Bliicher through a march of conquests, 
Sir Hudson Lowe has seen enough of the public career of Bonaparte 
to enable him to gaze stedfastly on him, and not to be dazzled: of 
his public disposition, and the sinuosities of his character, he is mas- 
ter. Add to these qualities, the unceasing and unwearied attention 
to the great object, his safe custody, and the desire to soften, as 
much as is consistent, the rigour of a confinement imposed by the 
Kings of the earth on a general enemy to mankind ; and little reason 
will be found, for the sake of humanity, the honour of our national 
character, or the safety of the prisoner, to induce a change in the 
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place of confinement, the Governor in charge, or the regulations 
adopted regarding him.’ pp. 127, 128. 

Again—*‘ His firmness of duty to his Prince and country, the forti- 
tude of a clear conscience, and the strength of his integrity, will 
maintain this Governor against the malice of party, or the cavillings 
of discontent.’ p. 128. 

These are sketches ; but the following is more of a full length. 

‘ A being not only amiable in the highest degree in private life 
and general society, but, with a rigid sense of duty, feelingly alive to 
the peculiar situation of his prisoner, and actively employed in the 
contrivance of comforts for him. A day scarcely passes in which 
Sir Hudson Lowe is not personally superintending the building of 
the new house at Longwood, nor in which he does not endeavour, 
with perfect regard to his captive’s security, to contribute to his ac- 
commodation. 

* Let us see how Sir Hudson Lowe fulfils all the social duties of 
life, as father, husband, and friend ;—trace him into the bosom of his 
family, surrounded by all the beauty, accomplishments, blooming 
gaiety and healthful innocence of its various branches ;—let us, while 
we contemplate this excellent man in his domestic circle, remember 
the noble traits of munificence which have marked his conduct dur- 
ing his government ; and then, for a moment, imagine the heart, in 
which valour, friendship, and charity flourish, the soil for feelings 
which could induce him to aggravate wantonly and unnecessarily the 
pains and privations of a prisoner committed to his charge. 

‘ The instances of Sir Hudson Lowe’s munificence to which I have 
alluded, I could easily record; but the feelings of others are to be 
spared. Justice demanded that I should say thus much; delicacy 
forbids my saying more.’ pp. 74, 75. 

‘This most amiable of husbands is blessed, as he ought to be, 
with the most enchanting of wiv es. The author of some letters 
on St Helena, had termed her ‘a sprightly woman:’ But the 
masked champion of the Lowe family is not satisfied with this nig- 
gardly praise; nay, he is indignant at the § application of such 
‘aterm’ to ‘an accomplished woman, possessing a power of 
* fascination, with which she gladdens every circle of which she 
‘ is the centre.? As Sir Hudson’s whole soul is filled with hu- 
manity towards his prisoners, and his time devoted to promote 
their comfort, so, Lady Lowe’s study is, to load them with atten- 
tions. But the author’s delicacy here again interposes to prevent 
him from giving particulars. * There is a sacredness about the 
* very name of Englishwoman’ (says he, speaking of her Lady- 
ship), ‘which makes it a kind of sacrilege to hold her up to 

‘public notice, even to meet with public approbation, It was 
* this feeling which induced me to withhold many traits of fe- 
* male excellence which might have been recorded in this work.’ 
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Therefore he stints himself to a single anecdote; but it is of a 
truly touching nature. ‘ On the 11th of November last,’ it 
seems, * Madam Bertrand sent a note to Lady Lowe, request- 
* ing a pattern of dresses worn by her little boy Hudson, in order 
* that she might have some made of a similar sort for the young 
* Bertrands ;’ when Lady L. * lamented, that, from the lateness 
* of the hour, she should not be able to send the dress to Long- 
* wood till the morning !’ 

The reader is doubtless prepared, by these praises, to find, 
that he who so sweetly sings them, trom the covert of his anony- 
mous shade, is ‘ unconnected in the remotest degree with Sir Hud- 
* son Lowe, neither seeking his favour, nor fearing his anger, 
* but speaking impartially and sincerely, from conviction found- 
* ed on close observation.” His undertaking the Governor’s 
defence, too, was purely accidental ;—* the merest accident in 
‘ the world placed him on St Helena;’ he came vehemently 
prejudiced, of course, against the whole system of treatment ad- 
opted towards Buonaparte; he had recently had his ¢ teelings 
* of indignation rekindled’ by Las Casas’s book ; he was resolv- 
ed to see the whole truth, and ‘ cheerfully made up his mind 
* to the task of an inquisitor,’ so that ‘ the view he took was a 
strict view—a jealous view—not with the anticipation or desire 
of finding out good traits in the Governor’s character, but in 
the expectation of discovering and exposing bad ones ;’ and 
in the pursuit of this object,’ says he, ‘I let no opportunity 
slip.’ 

We have already seen how busy and how successful this author 
has been in discovering the faults of the Governor; and really 
he seems to have retained about as long, and to as good purpose, 
the strong ‘ prepossession in favour of insulted, fallen greatness, ’ 
which also influenced him on entering upon his task. In truth, 
nothing can exceed the scurrility with which he treats the un- 
fortunate prisoners, but the adulation which he pays to their 
keeper. A generous, or merely good-natured man, would not 
chuse the present moment even tor repeating the invectives which 
used, in some respects very justly, to be levelled at Buonaparte 
while in the height of his power, and occupied in directing it 
against this country But what shall we say of the spirit which 
vents itself in vulgar, personal abuse, of one so fallen that the 
terrors of his naine alone remain upon our memory ; and which 
takes every occasion of mocking the very impotence that ought 
to be his safeguard from insult? ‘There is hardly a page of this 
performance in which such disgusting exhibitions of ungenerous 
insolence do not stand out from the other defects of the work, 
and form its mest hateful feature- It seers Buonaparte is by 
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some spoken of as a ‘ great man:’ This silly author, though he 
solemnly assures us that he went to St Helena full of sentiments 
respecting ‘ fallen greatness,’ is quite impatient of the epithet, 
a indulges in a variety of dull and clumsy sneers at the use 
of it. In opposition to such a manner of speaking, he generally 
chuses to call him ‘ the /ittle man,’ and is full of merriment 
upon the score of his bodily size, and other peculiarities of out- 
ward appearance. ‘Thus, § a more ungraceful, thicklegged, fat, 
* little fellow, never existed on the face of the earth.’ (p.29.) At 
other times, however, he is ironically called ¢ the GREaT man ;’ 
and when his servant is to be described as going to the town, it 
is * executing commissions for his great master.’ (p.88.) But it 
seems that Buonaparte must indulge in no jokes respecting men’s 
personal appearance ; his once doing so is recorded in a furious 
tone by this author as ‘ an unfeeling wound to an unoffending 
officer’s feelings, coming from this fellow.’ (p.110.) Not to sick- 
en the reader with more specimens, we shall only give the fol- 
lowing choice morsel. 

‘ Buonaparte is no Roman :—It may be confidently relied on, that 
the man who could scamper from Waterloo to Paris to pack up plate, 
china, and table linen, as a fellow would rob his furnished lodgings, 
the night before he had made up his mind to abscond, will never al- 
low himself to be seriously ill, without taking advice'from a source 
which himself allows to be highly respectable, and on which all his 
adherents successfully rely ; nor kili hinself by inches after his fall, 
when, with his views of religion, he might have ended his life with 
more éclat on the point of his own sword at the moment of his final 
defeat,—and when he might justly have exclaimed, 

** Nimirum hac die 
“ Und plus vixi mihi quam vivendum fuit. ” 

* Errecr! is all he appears anxious about ; and he resolutely sa- 
crifices a great deal of comfort for its maintenance. His determined 
abstinence from riding, with twelve of the best horses which could 
be procured in his stable, trom the doors of which, for twelve miles, 
roads have been made, expressly for his use; his relinquishmept of 
gardens teeming with flowers, and in which he had caused an arbour 
to be built ; the refusal to play his favourite game of billiards, in his 
own house with his own adherents ; are so many proofs of his rigid 
devotion to that system of charlatanerie which he calls—policy. ’— 
pp. 25, 26. 

But this scurrility is not confined to Buonaparte; the whole 
of the French residents are treated in the same manner. Some- 
times they are, in derision, * the il/ustrious exiles;’ but, more 
frequently, ‘ outlawed followers’ and ‘ denationalized minions. ’ 
(p. 53.) ‘They are thus attacked in the mass for irreligion. 
* One circumstance strongly marks the general character of 
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the Longwood Court.—In the recapitulation of all their griev- 
ances, or the enumeration of their wants and wishes, none of 
them have ever expressed the slightest desire for religious as- 
sistance. On their departure from England, Madame Ber- 
trand called for cards, and the illustrious Napoléon for a back- 
gammon board; but none of them ever thought of a spiritual 
comforter.’ (Facts, p.78.) And yet it is well known, that 
one of the points of controversy between them and the Governe 
ment, has always been their wishing to have a confessor,—who, 
it appears by another passage in this very book, is at length 
sent to them |_—But Bertrand is the principal object of abuse. 
Wheneyer Buonaparte is by way of mockery called ‘ the Em- 
peror,’ and ‘his Imperial Majesty;’ Bertrand is the * Grand 
Marechal du Palais.’ A man, covered with honourable wounds, 
is in plain terms described as a Coward ; and he is stigmatized as 
a false traitor, for having given a rare instance of generous fide- 
lity, by following the fortunes of his benefactor in | ome The 
author chuses to assume that he betrayed the King of France, 
and was proscribed for doing so;—whereas, he never violated any 
one duty to that monarch, ‘The usual style of vulgar abuse 1s 
adopted in speaking of this officer. *¢ This fellow’ (says the 
writer, p. 45,), * whose insolence and absurd assumption of con- 
* sequence are perfectly ridiculous, has the faculty of romancing 
‘ with greater gravity and assurance than the generality of his 
* countrymen ;’ iat he adds, that no one chuses to transact 
any business with him but in the presence of a third person. 
Even his children, and those of Montholon, are called the 
* little traitors,’ (p. 20.) Mad. Bertrand is plainly described 
as ‘long and lanky, and sallow and shapeless, though some- 
* what interesting.’ (p.49.) Indeed, although the author pro- 
fesses to hold ‘ the very name of Englishwoman’ in such vene- 
ration, that he deems it ‘ a kind of sacrilege to hold her up to 
‘ publick notice,’ even for the purpose of praising; we find 
that, practically, this doctrine is enforced only in the case of 
the Governor’s lady: Almost every other female mentioned by 
him is ‘held up’ to scorn. ‘Thus, a person of high respectabi- 
lity, Lady Malcolm, is talked of mast slightingly, and without 
the slightest pretext, upon the author’s own showing. But a 
similar tone pervades the book, wherever any one, not imme- 
diately connected with Sir H. Lowe, is mentioned. Nothing 
can be more offensive, and at the same time more silly, than the 
remarks made upon all the foreign Envoys and Commissioners 
stationed in St Helena. The object of all this seems to be, the 
exalting of the Governor, to whom every thing must be ascribe 
ed, and who alone is to be represented as all-sufficing. 
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In the course of the statement which we have now made, e- 
nough has been shown of the performance before us, to satisfy 
the reader that it comes from a quarter extremely liable to sus- 
picion. — That Sir Hudson Lowe has no manner of concern 
with it, is meant to be inculcated, but is nowhere said distinctly ; 
and we believe no one can read many pages without being con- 
vinced that it speaks the language of the Government-House. 
It adopts the tone which is known to prevail there respecting 
the French. It shows a familiarity with all Sir H. Lowe’s 
transactions, conversations, sayings, &c. which could scarcely 
be acquired by a casual visit to ‘the island, or by a slight intimacy 
even in his house. At the same time, there is a manifest parti- 
ality throughout his whole statements, which would detract much 
from their ‘authority, even if the work were not ¢ anonymous ; but 
is necessarily fatal to it, when we recollect, that, by suppressing his 
name, the author has left us without any other than internal evi- 
dence for that perfect fairness and accuracy to which he makes 
such bold claims. The respectability of his testimony would suf- 
fer materially from the unworthy feelings which we have shown to 
prevail in his manner of treating the subject: But there are 
things in the work that affect it still more seriously. In order 
to strengthen his testimony in Sir H. Lowe’ s favour, and against 
Buonaparte, he introduces himself as one who began the inquiry 
with contrary prepossessions respecting both ; and particularly 
with feelings of pity for ‘ insulted and fallen greatness.’ (p. 53.) 
But his book, instead of confining itself to disprove the in- 
sults, which it was possible he might, by actual observation, be 
made to disbelieve, unwarily sets about denying the greatness, 
which nothing at St Helena could affect either way. No 
man who reads the sneers at Buonaparte’s whole life, “and the 
virulent attacks upon his general conduct, can easily believe 
that the author of those attacks should have gone to ‘St Hele- 
na, a year or two ago, with favourable dispositions towards 
him. ‘In one place, indeed, the inconsistency breaks out in the 
most awkward manner. He relates some anecdotes of Buo- 
naparte, which, if true, would prove him to be one of the 
most brutal of his species, (p. 38. and 39.); and, forgetting 
that he ought to deny having heard any such things “before 
he went to St Helena, and that Marshall Augere: 4u was 
dead long before he left it, he unwarily adds, that ‘ the Mar- 
* shall is his authority for them ;’ and thus admits, that not- 
withstanding all his knowledge of the worst and /itélest traits of 
Buonaparte’ s character, he went to St Helena full of preposses- 
sions in his favour, and of pity for fallen greatness. He declines 
giving his name, because, he says, it is too obscure to carry 
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any weight with it. We do not think that this is a very pro- 
bable reason; but we are sure it is an extremely bad one. The 
author must be aware, that any name, how little soever it may 
be known, adds credit to a statement of facts, unless there be 
circumstances which discredit the individual ; and we can hard- 
ly imagine a good reason for suppressing the name in publish- 
ing a narrative like the present. An anonymous reasoner is ag 
good as a reasoner with a name—perhaps better ; but an anony- 
mous asserter of facts is entitled to no credit, when he is con- 
tradicted by a known individual, unless he refer distinctly to 
accessible proofs of his statements. 

The evidence of Mr O’ Meara stands in a very different light 
before the publick. He has come manfully forward, and given 
all his statements with his name. For whatever charges he 
brings, he makes himself responsible to the laws of his coun- 
try; nay, he places himself’ in a situation peculiarly advantage- 
ous to Sir Hudson Lowe, by asserting some things, which, as 
they passed between him and the Governor alone, it is impos- 
sible he should be able to prove were an action brought against 
him. He has also to rely upon an unimpeached character ; 
and as ample testimony had been borne to it by the distinguish- 
ed officers with whom he served, the partisan of Sir H. Lowe 
thinks it expedient to attack by insinuation, him whom he could 
not venture openly to traduce. We confess that we have read this 
part of the St Helena pamphlet with feelings of unmingled dis- 
gust. The author must have known the respectability of those 
who had come forward to vouch for Mr O’ Meara last year:— 
and whether he is connected with the Governor or not; whether 
he writes from instructions or from his own observation, he had 
been on the footing of close iatimacy in that quarter, and heard 
every thing that was to be said there respecting Mr O’Meara. It 
is cca impossible, therefore, that he should not have heard 
of the good character borne by him in both the naval and military 
service. No one in the Governor’s family could be ignorant of 
his respectability as a British officer. What then shall we say 
of those who could, under such circumstances, build upon the 
bare similarity of name, the charge, or rather the slanderous 
insinuation, of having been employed as a spy of the worst de- 
scription,—one used by the French government in furthering 
the work of rebellion in Ireland at the beginning of the last 
war? It seems Goldsmith’s * Secret History of the Cabinet of 
St Cloud,’ makes mention of one O’ Meara as acting in this ca- 
pacity; and Sir Hudson Lowe’s advocate at once hints that it 
is probably the physician of that same name. This gentleman, 
“vith honest indignation, repels so wanton a charge; shortly 
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and modestly gives an account of his life, spent in the service 
of his country, under the eyes of those brave and loyal officers 
who have so strongly wan his uniform good welieacand 
demands, most naturally, not only whether any fair antagonist 
would have launched such ‘a charge without considering the 
high improbability of one so favourably spoken of, turning out 
to be the wretch described by Mr Goldsmith, but whether any 
person should have hazarded such a conjecture, without satis- 
fying himself, at least, that the age of the party brought it within 
the range of possibility? The truth, it seems is, that at the 
period in question, Mr O’ Meara was twelve years old.* Not 
content with this piece of malignity, the St Helena writer, alhud- 
ing to Mr O’ Meara’s having once been in the army, broadly insi- 
nuates, that he was turned out of it for bad eonduct. * Why he 
guitted it,’ (says he) ‘ Official documents will show. ’ (p. 61.) 
Yet it turns out that he left it in consequence of a Court-mar- 
tial having administered, in all its absurd and inconsistent rigour, 
the letter of the military law respecting Duels,—he having been 
engaged as second in one, which, owing to his interference, had 
a bloodless issue. He gives satisfactory evidence that his cha- 
racter suffered no stain from this transaction, by producing a 
letter in which he is most warmly commended by the highly re- 
spectable head of the medical department in Sicily, where he 
served,—and also by referring to Captain Talbot’s honourable 
mention of him after a service of three years on board his 
ship. And this is the author who thinks fit to inveigh against 
what he calls a licentious press, and to complain of the govern- 
ment for ‘ its apathy’ upon this score.—( Facts. p. 73.) In 
fact, the Government never shows much apathy to any species 
of libel, except the worst of all, the only kind which can work 
any serious mischief in a free community,—we mean that defa- 
mation which seeks, foully and falsely, to rob individuals of their 
fair name, and of which the St Helena press has furnished se- 
veral of the most notable specimens that have for some years 
past been offered to the publick. 

We have mentioned that Mr O’Meara had the misfortune to 
be engaged in a duel, from performing what he deemed the of- 
fice of a friend; and we have seen ‘the turn which the cham- 
pion of Sir H. Lowe attempts to give to this incident. But this, 
perhaps, is in consequence of his abhorrence of duelling. No 
such thing;—the only specific charge brought by him against 


* It appears that Mr Goldsmith has published an advertisement, 
denying, in the most unqualified terms, that Mr O’Meara is the person 
ailuded to in his book. 
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Bertrand, is his refusing a challenge, very decorously sent by 
an officer high on the Governor’s staff, and in the actual care 
of the prisoners; for which the Count is branded with the stig- 
ma of cowardice through the whole pamphlet. But here oc- 
curs also a memorable instance of the habitual suppression of 
important facts, which marks that work. It appears, from the 
documents published by Mr O’Meara, that this same officer 
took no notice of a letter sent him by Mr O'Meara, to the full 
as severe'as the subsequent one from Bertrand to the Gover- 
nor, which produced the challenge, (O’Meara, p. 80); and 
also that Bertrand, in refusing to meet the subaltern, distinctly 
offered to meet his principal. The whole of these proceedings, 
on both sides, are no doubt highly reprehensible; but they 
should at least have been given entire; and we deem no part 
of them more deserving of blame than the conduct of Sir H. 
Lowe himself, who first communicates to the inferior officer 
Bertrand’s angry letter respecting him, and then extenuates 
by all manner ‘ot apologies (O? Meara, p. 89), an act so disgrace- 
ful as challenging a prisoner. 

The questions “chiefly at issue between Mr O’Meara and Sir 
H. Lowe, relate to the climate of St Helena, the provisions fur- 
nished to Napoleon, the general conduct observed towards him, 
and, above all, to his health. 

1. The island is represented by the Governor’s advocates as 
little less than a terrestrial paradise. The trees are thriving 
and shady; the lawns fresh and green; the water excellent; 
the air salubrious. Mr O’Meara gives a very different descrip- 
tion; and it must be admitted, that, though he sees things 
through an unfavourable medium, he adduces both facts and 
unprejudiced authorities in support of his positions to a con- 
siderable extent. We regard the healthiness of the situation as 
the only material part of this discussion, and shall confine our- 
selves to it. The Governor’s party speak of ‘ the refreshing 
south-east trade wind rendering the climate healthy and tem- 
perate ;’ though they elsewhere (p. 126) admit, that all the 
houses are carefully contrived, so as to have the front towards the 
south-east sheltered.’ Mr O’Meara is by no means so favour- 
able to this breeze. 

‘ Reckoning one degree of reduced temperature for every two 
hundred feet of elevation, there will be found a difference of ten de- 
grees temperature between Longwood, which is about two thousand 
feet above the level of the sea, and the town ; to which may be add- 
ed two or three degrees more, arising from the sharp South-East 
wind, loaded with humidity, which generally prevails in the high re- 
gions, and the consequent effect of the rapid evaporation, which will 
make the difference of temperature between it oad the valleys amount 
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to twelve or thirteen degrees ; which is actually the case. Add te 
the foregoing, the frequent vicissitudes of temperature ; * at one mo- 
ment assailed by a shower of rain and fog, to which the strength of 
the wind communicates such an impetus as to cause it to penetrate 
the best great coat in a few minutes; shortly afterwards, the sky 
brightens, the weather clears up, and the scorching rays of a tropical 
sun beam forth. This continues for a short time, and is suddenly 
followed by a repetition of fog, rain, and mist. This alternate drench- 
ing and scorching is, of itself, sufficient (as every medical man will 
allow) to produce the most violent inflammatory affections of the vis- 
cera, particularly in those of the abdomen. 

‘ Thus, it appears, that St Helena, in addition to the general causes 
of insalubrity to Europeans, which are inseparable from a tropical 
climate, has also local and peculiar causes for being particularly un- 
healthy, as the great mortality, to be hereafter described, amply 
proves. The most trifling cold, or irregularity, is frequently suc- 
ceeded by a violent attack of dysentery, inflammation of the bowels, 
or fever, proving fatal in a few days, if the most active and efficacious 
practice is not instantly adopted. A surfeit in a child, which in 
Europe would require nothing more than a little warm water to pro- 
duce evacuation, there, becomes a formidable disease, requiring the 
most powerful remedies; and, if neglected only for a few hours, tcr- 
minates fatally. To Europeans, the climate is peculiarly unfriendly; 
and, indeed, it is unfavourable to longevity in all subjects, even the 
natives,—as, by an examination of the parish registers, it will be seen, 
that very few persons pass their forty-fifth year. The most prevalent 
complaints amongst the human species are, dysenteries, inflammations 
of the bowels, liver affections, and fevers, all of them of a violent 
type. Dysenteries, especially, and liver affections (which are indeed 
frequently combined), appear in the most concentrated and fatal 
forms ; baffling the prompt exhibition of the most active and powerful 
remedies ; and, in spite of the acknowledged skill and experience of 
several able practitioners there, terminating fatally, in a proportion 
never before witnessed in any British colony.’ O'Meara, pp. 47-49. 

In support of this opinion, Mr O’ Meara cites some very strong 
facts. A battalion of the 66th regiment lost, in about a year 
after its arrival, one man in eleven, by the diseases which he 
enumerates in the preceding passage. A man of war (the Con- 
queror) lost in eighteen months, in the same way, between five 
and six in a hundred, beside about the same proportion invalided 


* The range of the thermometer at Longwood is from 53° Fahren- 
heit to 80° in the shade: though I have seen it for a short time (and 
that very rarely) as high as 86°, about the hour of three in the after- 
noon, when the rays of the sun were directed upon the north-west 
front of the house. In the admiral’s house, which is situated in the 
centre of James’s Town, its range is from 66° to 100°. 
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and sent to England. In the West Indies, the proportion of 
deaths to the strength of the regiment, was, in 1814, about four 
in a hundred only. The smaller vessels of the squadron suffered 
all in a degree as high in proportion. He enumerates four, whose 
strength was 360 men, and who lost sixty-six, beside numbers 
invalided ; although it is well known, that small vessels are very 
healthy on tropical stations, frequently not losing a man in a 
year. ‘ The undeserved reputation (he continues) for salubrity, which 
St Helena has hitherto enjoyed, has probably arisen from its being 
so little known, except to seamen and others, who, arriving after 
long voyages, were enchanted to find themselves on shore anywhere, 
like Dampier’s sailors ; and who, during the few days they remained, 
found themselves relieved from scorbutic complaints by the use of 
the water-cresses with which it abounds, and from its population be- 
ing small, and chiefly composed of natives, who, of course, did not 
suffer so much from the effects of the climate they were born in, as 
strangers. Until the arrival of the state prisoner, very few Europeans 
had resided for a continuance upon the island; and J can assert, 
from personal observation, that the greatest number of those now 
there, even of the officers, have suffered attacks, more or less severe, 
either of dysentery or hepatitis ; in which number, I regret to say, 
I was myself included ; and that the opinion of the medical officers, 
who have had the best opportunity of forming a correct opinion from 
actual experience on the island, is, that the climate is extremely un- 
healthy ; and, especially, that hepatitis and dysentery prevail to an 
extent, and with a severity, not to be paralleled even in India. In 
order to convince the public, that I neither am singular in my opi- 
nions, nor inclined to exaggerate facts, I beg leave to refer the read- 
er to a medical inaugural Dissertation upon Dysentery and Hepatitis 
in St Helena, composed for the degree of doctor in medicine in Tri- 
nity College, Dublin ; a college surpassed by none in profound me- 
dical knowledge and learning, and I believe unequalled in the severity 
of the examination which the candidate is obliged to undergo. The 
essay in question was written by Dr Leigh, formerly surgeon to the 
second battalion of the 66th regiment. ’—O’Meara, pp. 51, 52. 

In further confirmation of his opinion, our author cites the 
authority of Mr Brookes, formerly Secretary of the Government, 
and now a Member of Counci!, who, in his account of the isl- 
and, certainly speaks of the fertility and climate in terms far 
from favourable; and General Beatson, formerly Governor, who 
states the humidity to be greater than that of London, in the 
proportion of $3 to 21. 

2. The advocate of Sir H. Lowe describes all the meat fur- 
nished to Buonaparte as superior in guality to any thing out of 
Europe, and surpassed by very few countries in it. The great- 
er part of the provisions he pronounces to be delicious, from 
having eaten the same animals at the Governor’s table; the 
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bread finer than what is consumed there; the water ‘ pure, fine, 
and clear.’ Now Mr O’ Meara positively asserts, that while he 
was at Longwood, no such meat was used there,—though it was 
supplied to the Governor’s table; that until October 1817, the 
purveyor had peremptory orders to feed the foreign residents 
on Benguilla beef, which cost threepence a pound, while eigh- 
teenpence was the market-price of Island beef; that frequent 
representations were made in vain, both by the orderly officer 
and Mr O’Meara, upon the quality of this meat, which, origi- 
nally bad, was, when carted up to Longwood in the sun, frequent- 
ly putrid and unfit for use; that the mutton was of bad quality, 
from the purveyor being restricted to a lower price than the far- 
mers would take for good sheep; that the same remark applied 
tothe poultry; that damaged, or musty articles, were ordered to 
be athena in like manner, out of the Company’s stores, be~ 
cause they could be had somewhat cheaper there than in the 
shops ; that the bread was so bad, that Mr O’Meara occasion- 
ally felt obliged to take pieces of it to show the Governor,—and 
Buonaparte was forced to buy American biscuit; that Sir H. 


Lowe excused this by abusing the baker, who innocently enough 


replied, that it was hard to be blamed for ‘ not making good 
bread out of bad flour ;’ and, finally, that the water, conveyed 


in a new conduit, is, during great part of the hot season, so 
turbid and nauseous, as, in Mr O’Meara’s opinion, to be one 
cause of the dysentery so prevalent, while the only clear water 
is brought at the expense of the French themselves. 

Next, as to the quantity of provisions, the two parties are equal- 
ly at variance. The St Helena advocate takes, he says, the month 
of June 1818 at random as a sample, and gives the supplies for 
that month. Mr O’Meara admits that the quantity varied very 
considerably, and was capriciously allotted; but he asserts, that 
in the month so taken as a specimen, a: great quantity of wine 
happened to arrive trom Napoleon’s sister as a present,—and this 
swells the account of wine furnished. The former author 
vaguely mentions the numbers of the French residents, and 
makes them little more than twenty; the latter, by particular 
enumeration, shows them to be forty-one. The former al- 
lows about twenty-five dozen more of wine in the month than 
the latter; and adds, that they had as much draught beer as 
they chose; although Mr O’Meara states it as a notorious 
fact, that the Government had none at all to furnish. The 
former says, that they had as much fish as they chose; the 
latter affirming, that a limited sum of 5s. 84d. was allowed 
for this article, and that the purveyor received an official let- 
ter, demanding his reasons, if ever he exceeded it, He adds 
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an account, by which it appears that the French spent ear 
200/. a month in extras. ‘The Governor appears to have de- 
scended to the most minute details in regulating this branch of 
expenditure. Mr O'Meara heard him complain to Montholon 
of the quantity of fine salt consumed at Longwood, and desire 
coarse to be substituted as much as possible. He also observed, 

* that upon inspecting the washing bills, he found a great charge 
* for shirts, exceeding the rate of one a day for each person, 
* which he deemed quite sufficient, being his own rule.’ Our 
readers are probably sick of these details; but they are not im- 
material, as indices of the spirit which prevails in ‘that quarter. 

It affords a most impor tant commentary upon the accuracy of 
the statements made in Parliament by Lord Bathurst, on the 
express authority of Sir Hudson Lowe, that, according to Mr 
O’ Meara, the arrival of the papers in which they were publish- 
ed ‘ produced some degree of embarrassment and shame in Sir 
¢ H. Lowe himself, who endeavoured to explain them away, by 
‘ saying he had nodoubt the speech was inaccurately reported, and 
‘ that the official account would be materially different.? Our 
author adds, * For my own part, I most solemnly declare, that 

I would have infinitely preferred going into action with the 
‘ enemy, to entering Napoleon’s room, when sent for in order 
‘ to explain some passages in his Lordship’s speech. For the 
¢ first time in my life, I felt ashamed of being a Briton; and in 
‘ my embarrassment thought, that the best excuse I could offer, 
* was to avail myself of the one invented by Sir Hudson Lowe. 

‘ —Je vois, ” said Napoleon, “ avec plaisir, quen s’adressani 
‘* au parlement, a sa nation et a l'Europe, le ministre Anglais 
“a justifié sa conduite atroce envers moi avec des Menson- 
* ges—triste ressource qui ne dure pas long-temps. ” 

3. Something has already been given in illustration of tlic ges 
neral treatment t adopted ; and indicative, it must be admitted, 
of a vexatious spirit, at least if Mr O’Meara’s account can in any 
degree be relied upon. We shall now only refer to the absurd 

restriction so rigorously enforced as to books and newspapers. 
The St Helena advocate does not deny, that newspapers are in 
gencral interdicted; but attempts to justify the prohibition, by 
an absurd story of communication being held with Buonaparte 
through the newspapers by preconcerted signals; a suflicient 
reason for preventing any publication whatever from reaching 
him, the author of which is not well known to the Government. 
But, in truth, the restraints, as they were practically enforced, 
savour more of vexation and mere annoyance, then of any ra- 
tional plan | of security. Mr O’Meara gives some strange in- 
stances of this. It seems Mr Hobhouse sent a copy of his 
Lctters on France to Sir H. Lowe, requesting he would give 
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it to Buonaparte; but no mention of it was made; and, some 
time after, the book was seen: at.the Governor’s, who said 
* he had no idea of allowing Buonaparte to know that works 
‘ of such a nature were permitted to be printed and sold in 
‘ England, much less to allow him to peruse a publication in 
‘ which Lord Castlereagh was spoken ill of!’ All captains of 
ships are obliged to submit a list of the books and pamphlets in 
their vessels; and political works are required to be sent to the 
Governor, before they can be exposed to sale. ‘ The whole of 
the copies of interesting works, particularly any Numbers of 
the Edinburgh Review, are bought up by Sir H. Lowe and 
Sir T. Keade, pretending that they are Eyres for the use 
of Napoleon, but; in reality, to deprive him of any possibility 
of procuring them.’ In one instance, five copies of a work 
were béught up in this manner, not one of which ever reached 
Longwood. From Sir H. Lowe’s arrival in April 1816, to the 
month of August 1818, only thirty-four volumes had arrived 
there, and 0 Feetich papers of any description. Among those 
books sent out as new, some had been published during Buona- 
parte’s reign. Sir H. Lowe even examines the papers sent out 
by the Government, and sends such as lie pleases, sometimes 
withhoiding ten or twelve numbers together. Mr O’Meara was 
himself forbidden to lend any books or papers, or to communi- 
cate to any person at Longwood, information contained in these, 
‘on pain of being considered a bearer of unauthorized communi- 
‘ cations.’ ‘This appears to be an offence created by Sir Hud- 
son Lowe; and the reader will be somewhat surprised to hear, 
that this great lawgiver has thought fit to make it at once a ca- 
pital felony. He was pleased to issue a proclamation, declar- 
ing, that whoever held any communication or correspondence 
with Buonaparte, or any of his followers, ‘ without authority.in 
‘ writing from himself, should be considered as having acted 
‘ against the provisions and express objects of the acts passed in 
* 1816, and be proceeded against accordingly. ’ 

4. The principal matter of all, however, is the Health of this 
celebrated captive. The Governor’s party, in their pamphlet, 
assert that he never had been better since his arrival, than he 
was at the date of thé last declaration respecting him, at the be- 
ginning of winter. But it was impossible for them to have any 
authentic accounts respecting him, as he had refused to see the 
medical man sent by Sir H. Lowe. Mr O'Meara, on the other 
hand, positively asserts, that he left him last summer in extreme- 
ly bad health; and he gives all the particulars of the disease 
under which he then laboured—a confirmed liver complaint. 

‘ I can positively aver, that Napoleon Buonaparte had been, for 
seme months previous to my “Er from St Helena, affected with 
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symptoms of confirmed hepalitis; and that, after having given pur- 
gatives, and the other remedies usually prescribed in such cases, a 
fair trial, instead of diminishing, I found that the symptoms of his 
disease aggravated daily. Apprehensive, therefore, that the result 
might be fatal, as had so frequently occurred to others afflicted with 
the same complaint, subsequent to my arrival in the island, I pre- 
vailed upon Napoleon to allow me to employ mercurial preparations, 
which were accordingly commenced on the 11th of June 1817, and 
continued, with some interruptions, principally produced by a severe 
catarrh, caused by the dampness and bad state of his apartments, 
the floors of which are level with the external ground, until my re- 
moval from Longwood on the 25th of July following. 

‘ On the 10th of July, alarming symptoms having appeared, and 
being anxious about the fate of my patient, as well as my own repu- 
tation, reflecting on the insinuations which had been made to me, and 
the great responsibility attached to the charge of such a patient, I 
became scrupulously cautious, and insisted upon obtaining, what I 
had before most forcibly urged the necessity of, viz..the advice and 
assistance of other professional men; and for that purpose, proposed 
to call in any of the following medical gentlemen, namely, Messrs 
Baxter, Stokoe, Livingstone, Henry, and Verling, recommending 
the two first from their seniority of rank. Napoleon, however, ma- 
nifested great repugnance to Mr Baxter, whom he designated as 


having been “ Chirurgien Major dun regiment dont Sir Hudson 
Lowe avoit été Colonel, et parcequ’il a assiste 2 la redaction des faux 
bulletins sans avoir vu le malade,” and for other reasons; but con- 
sented to see Mr Stokoe, who was sent for aan in the morning. 


On his arrival, he examined the medical journal of Napoleon's treat- 
ment; but being apprehensive of the resentment which might be 
wreaked upon him, if his opinion, after seeing Napoleon, were not 
in unison with the views of others, and possessed of too much honour 
to sacrifice truth to interested motives, he begged leave to decline 
seeing Napoleon, unless in the presence of some other surgeon, spe- 
cifically chosen by Sir Hudson Lowe. After having attentively con- 
sidered the journal, however, he gave it as his opinion, that the com- 
plaint was Heparitis, and recommended a continuance of the mer- 
curial plan.” O'Meara, pp: 41—43. 

The proceedings of Sir Hudson Lowe respecting the bulle- 
tins during this important period, are so strange, that we deem 
it wholly inconceivable how he can have left them unexplained. 
They throw a discredit upon every communication which comes 
from him respecting Buonaparte’s health. 

* In 1816 Sir Hudson Lowe ordered me to make out, whenever 
he thought proper, bulletins of the state of Napoleon’s health, from 
whose knowledge he desired that they might be concealed, and which 
he sometimes, eauised to be altered. In September 1817, Napoleon 
having falbefi gw 4 ill, bullesins were made daily (by Sir Hudson 
Lowe's order), and Napoleon becatne acquainted with their formation 
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in the beginning of October, through authorized persons. He did 
not like this practice, and thought it was very extraordinary, that 
his private surgeon should be obliged to make bulletins of the state 
of his complaints, unknown to him ; and informed me, that, unless I 
gave my word of honour I would write no more, without having first 
obtained his consent (or if he was so ill as to render it improper to 
consult him, that of Count Bertrand), and also that I should leave 
the originals in the hands of one of his suite, he would receive me - 
no more. I did not like‘to enter into this engagement, without first 
acquainting Sir Hudson Lowe, who returned an evasive answer, and 
made Napoleon wait a considerable time for a decisive reply. After 
the latter had been several days without seeing me, Sir Hudson 
Lowe authorized me to tell him, that no more bulletins should be 
asked from me, without first making him (Napoleon) acquainted with 
thedemand. Some difficulties had presented themselves in the com- 
pilation of the bulletins ;—Sir Hudson Lowe insisted, that Napoleon 
should be styled General Buonaparte in them. After some discus- 
sion on the subject, however, Count Bertrand authorized me to drop 
all titles, and to make use of the word “ patient.” This I commu- 
nicated verbally to Sir Hudson Lowe, on the 15th of October 1817. 
All difficulties appeared to be removed by this proposal; and as the 
originals must have been left in Count Bertrand’s hands, there could 
have been no possibility of causing any falsification of them. Sir 
Hudson Lowe, however, did not approve of this proposal, and re- 
fused to comply with it; consequently no more bulletins were made 
by me. Sir Hudson Lowe then had recourse to an expedient, per- 
fectly consistent with other measures which he had introduced in St 
Helena, but which I believe cannot be justified by any principle of 
probity.—He caused surreptitious bulletins to be made, and employ- 
ed for that purpose a surgeon who never saw the patient, and who, 
consequently, could not be a judge of his complaint ; which bulletins 
were sent to England and the different courts of Europe, by Sir 
Hudson Lowe, and by the Commissioners of the ‘Allied Powers (to 
whom they were furnished by Sir Hudson Lowe), from November 
1817, until April 1818 ; at which period a discovery of the transac- 
tion was made to the French by one of the Commissioners of the Al- 
lied Powers (from whom Sir Hudson Lowe had kept secret the mys- 
terious nature of the measure which he had mall to be adopted), 
having accidentally said to General Montholon, “« We saw in the 
bulletin of this morning, that Napoleon was so and so.” This led + 
to an explanation amongst the parties most interested, and a discovery 
was made of the expedient which had been adopted by the Governor. 
—When I resumed my megiical functions at Longwood, on the 9th 
of May 1818, Napoleon, in order to put a stop to the fabrication of 
any more bulletins, required that I should make out a report of the 
state of his health weekly (or oftener if necessary), a copy of which 
should be given to the Governor, if he required it. This I imme- 
diately communicated to Sir Hudson Lowe, who not only did not 
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require it, but prohibited me from making any written report whatso- 
ever to him; and even sent back those which I wrote to him, com- 
pelling me to come to Plantation House, whenever he thought pro- 
per to send for me, to make verbal reports, in the presence of a witness 
of his own selection ; not failing, according to his general custom, to 
vent his spleen on me, whenever the caprice or malice of the mo- 
ment stimulated him.’ O'Meara, pp. 121—124. 

On the 25th of July Mr O’Meara was removed, as we for- 
merly stated, upon the ground, real or pretended, that he re- 
fused to repeat to the Governor all the conversation which from 
time to time passed between Buonaparte and himself. An in- 
terval of five months then elapsed, during which Buonaparte re- 
fused to see the surgeon appointed by Sir H. Lowe. In Janu- 
ary last, according to a letter of Montholon’s, he had a very 
severe attack of an Apoplectic nature,—which at one moment was 
so alarming as to induce a belief that dissolution had taken place. 
No medical man being near, they called in Mr Stckoe,—who did 
not arrive however for four hours. ‘The orderly officer was not 
authorized to send for him without asking the Governor’s leave. 
The Admiral too, was to be consulted, before a navy surgeon could 
give his attendance ; and he lived at some distance. Mr Stokoe 
was at length permitted to come; and his reports fully confirm 
Mr O’Meara’s account of Buonaparte’s disease, with this ad- 
dition, that ‘ alarming symptoms of a determination of blood 
to the head’ had been superinduced; and that this malady 
* may prove fatal, if medical assistance is not at hand.’ These 
are Mr Stokoe’s own words. On his return to the town, he 
underwent a long and minute examination both by the Governor 
and Admiral; the former of whom repeated the demand which 
he had made to Mr O’Meara, that he should give information 
of all that passed in conversation with his patient. After one 
or ‘two visits, the treatment which he experienced from Sir H. 
Lowe, produced a letter to Bertrand from Mr Stokoe, in the 
following terms. — 

* St Helena, January 21, 1819. 

‘ From the occurrences of to-day, I have strong reason to suspect 
that my visits to Longwood will be suspended, either by an order 
‘from my superiors to that effect, or that the duty will be rendered so 
unpleasant to me, as to compel me to decline it: in either case, I 
may not have an opportunity of communicating with you on a subject 
in which I now feel myself deeply interested. 

‘ I therefore request you will use your utmost endeavours to in- 
duce the patient to adopt a course of medicine, which will afford a 
hope of avoiding the danger he is now threatened with. 

‘ Hepatitis, in any shape, is a disease not to be trifled with in the 
climate of St Helena; and although the symptoms he has experien- 
ced for a long time indicate the chronic stage, there is no knowing 
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how soon it may change its type, and become fatal. The torpid 
state of the liver, with the frequent constipated state of the bowels 
and derangement of the digestive organs, may tend also to increase 
the natural determination of blood to the head, which showed itselt 
in those alarming symptoms of Saturday night. 

‘ I therefore entreat you (if I am not allowed the honour of pre- 
scribing for him myself) to use every means in your power to obtain 
his consent for Dr Verling to do so. ’—(G’ Meara, pp. 178, 179.) 

A few days after this, Mr Stokoe was informed, that he must 
either quit St Helena forthwith, or be tried by a Court-martial, 
for § having given written documents to the French,’ which, 
according to the Admiral, (through whom the notification was 
made), amounted to a disobedience of orders. These docu- 
ments consisted of the Reports of Buonaparte’s health, and the 
directions for administering the necessary medicines, copies of 
which had been given by him to the Admiral also. We can- 
not close this strange scene better than in the words of Ms 
O'Meara. 

‘ It is very natural to suppose, that the great responsibility felt in 
attending such a patient as Napoleon, would point out to any medi- 
cal man the imperious necessity of giving written directions, in order 
to prevent the possibility of any mistake being made in the admini- 
stration of the remedies ; and to show hereafter, in case of a fatal 
event, that the mode of practice which had been adopted was cor- 
rect, and also that no mystery had been made use of with the French, 
in the treatment of their fallen master. There is but little necessity 
for any comment upon such conduct. The imputations which are 
likely. to be cast upon the ‘nation by Sir Hudson Lowe’s having re- 
moved, in succession, the only medical men in whom Napoleon had 
confidence, at the moment when he was labouring under a formidable 
disease, in a climate where it was weekly sending numbers to the 
grave ; and moreover, directly after Napoleon had experienced an at- 
tack of apoplexy, a repetition of which, if dmmediate medical assist- 
ance was not at hand, would most probably prove fatal, are too ob- 
vious to escape the observation of the public, which will not fail to 
form its judgment, in spite of all that either anonymous compilers, or 
the more accredited agents of misrepresentation and calumny can ad- 
vance. '’—(O’ Meara, pp. 181, 182.) ° 

At length, however, it should seem that Sir Hudson Lowe 
had overstepped the line chalked out by his secret instructions, 
and had, by his zeal, staggered the courage of his employers. 
They could not feel quite comfortable under the load of respon- 
sibility thrown upon them by this obstinate determination to de- 
prive their prisoner of medical aid in an alarming illness; and 
though they had borne the dismissal of Mr O’Meara, trusting 
to the effects of bold official assertion for working the discredit 
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of his reports, they began to think a second physician joining in 
the same testimony, and receiving the same treatment for doing 
his duty, might not be so easily rejected by the public :—So they 
sent him back to attend his illustrious patient, almost as soon as 
they knew that their Governor had sent him home, 


When Buonaparte was, by the authority of Parliament, con- 
fined in St Helena, both they who proposed, and they who ac- 
ceded to the plan, agreed that his detention, being only justified 
by necessity, should be limited to the period during which the 

eace of Europe imperiously required it; and that, while it 
fasted, it should be accompanied by no one circumstance of ri- 
gour, which was not absolutely essential to his secure custody. 
Whether the time be yet arrived when he may be safely permit 
ted to withdraw, is not now the question ; but we have no diffi- 
culty in giving our opinion in the negative. ‘The manner of his 
treatntent ; the grievous injury which the character of England 
is suffering in consequence of it, and the still more fatal blow 
which it may at any moment sustain by his death happening 
before every mystery, suspicion, and doubt, shall have been 
thoroughly removed, are the points for the consideration of those 
who have attended to the foregoing pages, and who value the 
fair fame of their country. 

We have said nothing of the charges brought by the French 
themselves ; we have never cited either the complaints of Buona- 
parte, or the published statements of his followers; But it is 
quite impossible to disregard the ae of Mr O’ Meara; 
and, if it stood alone, we should be clearly of opinion that 
it rendered inquiry absolutely necessary. He was appoint- 
ed as medical attendant upon the prisoner, by the Govern- 
ment itself; his professional character is unattacked; his pri- 
vate worth is unstained; nothing deserving of notice has been 
brought forward to refute him. But he is confirmed in some 
essential points by the admissions of the Governor’s advo- 
cates; he is still more supported upon other charges, by the 
ominous. silence which has been preserved; and he is finally, 
upon the most important matter of all, the health of his patient, 
backed by the professional reports of his successor. The result 
of the evidence is undeniable; no man who reads it will enter- 
tain any doubt, that much unnecessary restraint, and vexation, 
is practised ; that Buonaparte’s health is seriously affected ; and 
that his malady, a disease of the place where we confine him, 
may at any moment, by changing from chronic to acute, prove 
fatal. Who can pretend that the privations to which he is sub- 
jected, are necessary for preventing his escape, or interrupting 
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the communication between him and his few remaining parti- 
sans in France? What right have we, for instance, to stop the 
French and English newspapers? What right to refuse him 
any books he chuses to read? What right to set spies upon his 
conversation, and to turn off the only medical advisers who have 
his confidence, merely because they refuse,—like men of honour 
refuse,—like Englishmen refuse,—to perform this base and cruel 
service? We have possessed ourselves of his person, which we 
keep, sharing with none other so delicate a charge, and satisfied 
that we alone can safely be trusted with it. This surety we have 
taken against his machinations; and, with this, we should rest 
contented. Let him read as much abuse of his keepers as he 
can find printed; let him pry into al] the European politics that 
he can discover in all the newspapers; let him vent his own in- 
dignation at whom he pleases ; let him form what plans he may 
for his escape, and fill up his hours with scheming new castles 
in France and Spain ;—how does all this bring him nearer the 
shores of Europe, as long as the strict custody of his person 
continues unrelaxed ? + even were he to be allowed the 
last of all dangerous licenses, that of calling himself Emperor, 
and being so addressed. by the two followers of whom the popu- 
lation of his empire consists,;—we do not think that his Most 
Christian Majesty would sleep the less secure in the Thuilleries, 
while our army and navy were employed in making an actual 
escape physically impossible. 

We are persuaded that the influence of Buonaparte’s name, 
and the attachment to his person in France, is now extremely 
inconsiderable. ‘The substantial blessings of peace and internal 
tranquillity form a solid foundation for the present popularity 
of the restored dynasty ; the progress of constitutional liberty, 
which is daily gaining ground by temperate yet effectual im- 
provements in the government, will confirm the new order of 
things, and prevent any risk of its being shaken, when the ad- 
yantages of quiet and order which it secured, shall in some mea- 
sure have lost their influence by being habitually enjoyed. The 
arrival of the period when the gates of St Helena might safely 
be thrown open, would be gratifying on every account; but, 
most especially, because it would relieve the shateates of this 


country from a certain degree of odium which must attach to 
any nation acting the part of jailor to a dethroned and once 
ae enemy—an edium which no circumspection can whol- 
y remove, but which the least misconduct may convert into a 
deep and lasting stain. 

In the mean time, we may rest assured, that the people of 
England, having long since recovered from their fears of this 
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extraordinary man, are far more inclined to look upon his suf- 
ferings with commiscration than with any degree of vindictive de- 
light. It wants only a little continuance of the system now pur- 
sued, to render this sentiment universal and vehement. Eng- 
Jishmen are good haters, and warm, even bitter enemies; but 
they cease to thirst for revenge, the instant that the fight is over: 
And we are persuaded that, far from approving any measures 
of unnecessary rivour towards their most illustrious antagonist, 
they would now rejoice, if the repose of the world were so far 
secured as to reconcile his liberation with the dictates of a just 
and wise policy. We have always regarded with pity, the in- 
consistency of those friends to peace and freedém, who idolized 
one of the greatest warriors and tyrants of his day. In his 
downfal, every man of sound understanding and honest princi- 
ples must rejoice. But they are equally in the wrong, who child- 
ishly refuse his place to the most remarkable man of the age, 
or absurdly view him as the only living patron of despotism and 
bloodshed; and we do not believe that any considerable por- 
tion of thinking men among us will continue to court for their 
country the invidious charge, of detaining him longer than is 
absolutely necessary, Or will shut their eyes to the still higher 
necessity of preserving the English Character certainly untar- 
nished—if possible unquestioned—in the performance of such 
an office. 


Art. IX. 1. On some Properties of Light. By Davin Brew- 
ster, LL.D. F.R.S. Edin. (From Phil. Trans. for 1813, 
Part I.) 

2. On the Affection of Light transmitted through Crystallized 
Bodies. By the Same. (From Phil. Trans. for 1814. Part I. ) 


3. On the Polarisation of Light, by Oblique Transmission through 
ail Bodies, whether Crystallized or Uncrystallized. By the 
Same. (From the same Work.) 

4, Additional Observations on the Optical Properties and Struc- 


ture of Heated Glass and Unannealed Glass Drops. By the 
Same. (From Phil. Trans. for 1815. Part I.) 


5. Experiments on the Depolarisation of Light, as exhibited by 

various Mineral, Animal and Vegetable Bodies, with a refer- 

ence of the Phenomena to the General Principles of Polarisa- 
tion. By the Same. (Irom the same Work.) 


8. On the Iiffects of Simple Pressure in Producing that Species of 
Crystallization which forms two oppositely Polarised Images; 
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and exhibits the complementary Colours of Polarised Light. 
By the Same: (From the same Vol.) 


7. On the Laws which regulate the Polarisation of Light by re- 
Jfrexion from Transparent Bodies. By the Same. (From the 
same Work.) 


8. On the Multiplication of Images, and the Colours which ac- 
company them in some Specimens of Calcareous Spar. By the 
Same. (From Part II. of the same Vol.) 


9. On the Action of Transparent Bodies upon differently colour- 
ed Rays of Light. Bythe Same. (From Trans. of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, Vol. VIII. Part 1.) 


10. Description of a new Darkening Glass for Solar Observa- 
tions, which has the Property of Polarising the whole of the 
transmitted Light. By the Same. (From the same Work.) 


11. On the Optical Properties of Muriate of Soda, Fluate of 
Lime, and the Diamond, as exhibited in their Action upon 
Polarised Light : also a Notice of a New Optical and Miner 
alogical Property of Calcareous Spar. By theSame. (From 
the same Vol.) 

12. On the Laws of Polarisation and Double Refraction in re- 
gularly Crystallized Bodies. By the Same. (From Phil. 
Trans. for 1818. Part I.) 


[ improvements which have of late years been made in 
Optical Science, well deserve being recorded in this Jour- 
nal. We purpose, therefore, upon the present occasion, to 
enter into a short history of them, with the view of continuing it 
from time to time, as the further progress of discovery may re- 
quire. 
It may be remarked, that, with the exception of Sir Isaac 
Newton’s brilliant discoveries, the exertions of scientific men 
have done Jess for Optics, than for almost any other branch of 
ene science ; and, with those discoveries, the progress of so- 
id improvement seemed, till within these few years, to have be- 
gun and ended. Nor was this because the attention of philo- 
sophers had been less directed to this science than to others, 
On the contrary, few branches of philosophy have had greater 
men devoted to their investigation; and it was discouraging e- 
nough to think, that while the general improvements in Mathe. 
matics had brought Statics, Dynamics and Astronomy, to a very 
high state of perfection, and even reduced the complicated and 
ne doctrine of Chances to certainty, the phenomena of 
ight alone, remained imperfectly explained, and apparently 
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beyond the reach of human calculations. The extreme difficulty 
of subjecting the properties of light to precise examination, and 
of establishing general laws by which they might be governed, 
rendered the researches of philosophers for the most part un- 
availing; and the fruits of their labours were little more than 
a mass of experiments, from which little satisfactory or conclu- 
sive could be obtained. 

Among all the phenomena in Optics, none had puzzled phi- 
losophers more than Refraction. Of those who succeeded Des 
Cartes and Fermat, some attempted to explain the law of re- 
fraction, like the latter, by the doctrine of final causes. Sup- 
posing that the refracted ray would proceed from one medium 
to another in the shortest time, Leibnitz conceived that the ray 
would choose the track which was least difficult; the difficulty of 
the path being measured by a ratio compounded of its length, 
and of the resistance of the medium.. Among these fanciful 
and arbitrary hypotheses, that of Huygens—who, — ad- 
mirable as a geometer and natural philosopher, nevertheless re- 
tained many prejudices of the Cartesian school—is more de- 
serving of notice, as it led him to form an hypothesis for ex- 
plaining the more extraordinary phenomena of double refrac- 
tion, which, though vague indeed as any of those originating 
in the principles of Des Cartes, has yet been found to recon- 
cile, in a singular manner, certain anomalous results obtained 
by our own countryman Dr Woollaston, and afterwards still 
further to coincide with the experiments of Malus. Our read- 
ers are aware, that Huygens supposed light to consist of certain 
undulations of a fluid, highly elastic and subtle, of extreme te- 
nuity, and capable of expanding, in a circular direction, with 
great rapidity round a luminous centre. Beside this, he con- 
ceived each of the circular waves to consist of an infinite num- 
ber of particular undulations, whose centres were diffused 
through every part of the expanded fluid, and which altoge- 
ther united in forming the principal one. The ordinates of the 
principal undulation were conceived to depend upon the rapi- 
dity of those which formed it; so that if, by any means, the ve- 
locities of their expansions varied, the direction of the ordinates 
was changed,—and in the variation of these ordinates the re- 
fraction consisted. ‘Thus, where a ray was incident obliquely 
upon a medium which was more difficult to penetrate, that 
is, which was denser than the surrounding medium, he sup- 
posed it to move more slowly; consequently the expansions 
extended with less rapidity, the direction of the ray was chang- 
ed, and the variation which ensued in the ordinates, or the 
sines of incidence and refraction, were proportional to the re 
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sistance the light met with in penetrating the medium. Now, 
in the case of double refraction;—when the ray entered a 
doubly refracting medium, such as Iceland spar, Huygens con- 
in each undulation would assume the form of an oblate 
spheroid, owing to the internal construction of the crystal: the 
centre of this spheroid was the point of incidence, its axis pa- 
rallel to the shorter diagonal of the rhomboid, and bearing to 
the perpendicular diameter the ratio of about 9 to 10. he 
extraordinary refraction he conceived to depend upon the ordi- 
nate of the generating ellipse, exactly in the same way as the 
ordinary refraction was made to depend upon the ordinate of 
the wi 
Wild and fanciful as this hypothesis seems, and altogether r 

pugnant to every rational principle of induction, we cannot be 
surprised that it soon sunk into neglect :—and it would in ali 
probability have died away entirely, or been remembered oniy 
to amuse the speculations of a learned imagination, had not the 
ingenious experimentalist before mentioned applied it to explain 
the singular properties of Iceland spar. By a very simple ap- 
paratus which Dr Woollaston contrived, he was enabled to mea- 
sure, with the utmost accuracy, the refractive power of the mi- 
nutest body, whether solid or liquid. He examined very at- 
tentively the construction of Iceland spar; and found, that the 
deviation of the ae the ordinary refracted ray, 
was not a constant angle, as Newton supposed: He found that 
it depended on the position of the refracted ray; that it was 
greatest when the ray bisected the obtuse solid angle of the cry- 
stal, and least in the transverse direction. In intermediate po- 
sitions, the angle of deviation followed some law which Dr W ool- 
laston could not detect, but for which he obtained a consistent 
explanation, by applying the Huygenian hypothesis, that the un- 
dulations assumed the spheroidal form on entering the spar. Se- 
veral years afterwards, M. Malus made some very ddlicate ex- 
periments upon this interesting subject; and the confirmation 
they afforded to the first coincidence, gave to that wild theory 
of vibrations a plausibility which it certainly did not before ap- 
pear to possess. However loath we may be to admit an expla- 
nation which borders so closely upon the vagueness of metaphy- 
sical reasoning, we must at least allow it the merit of connect- 
ing those results, and of affording, though not a very satisfac- 
tory one, at least some clussification of phenomena which have 
always baffled the skill of philosophers, and set their industry 
at defiance. We have only one observation to make before we 
leave this subject, and enter upon M. Malus’s discoveries. We 
have seen, from Dr Woollaston’s experiments, ‘that there is am 
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increased attraction in the line which bisects the obtuse solid 
angles of a rhomboid of Iceland spar: the axis of the crystal is 
also shortest in this direction. Does not this look like a com- 
pression of the particles of the spar? And would it not also seem, 
that this condensation of molecules, by offering a greater resist- 
ance to the passage of a ray, causes the separation of the pencil 
which is not absorbed in the transmission? Or, may not the 
more close approximation of the molecules cause that part of 
the crystal to act upon those particles of light which come with- 
in the sphere of their attraction, and thereby to occasion a de- 
flection from the natural course of the ray?—-We merely offer 
these suggestions to such as may hereafter enter more fully into 
this inquiry; while we confidently trust, that the researches 
which are making, both in this country and on the Continent, 
will in time afford a full and satisfactory explanation of these 
mysterious phenomena. 

In the scarcity of optical knowledge, it was natural for the 
scientific world to hail with joy the discoveries which were 
published about ten years ago, in the Memoires de la Societé 
d’Arcueil, by the ingenious Frenchman whose name we have 
already more than once mentioned. M. Malus, an officer of 
engineers, who had all his life shown a singular aptitude for sci- 
entific pursuits, retired from the French army after the campaign 
in Egypt; and, returning to Marseilles, devoted his remaining 
years to the studies in which he so greatly delighted. He was 
particularly desirous of finding the cause of double refraction ; 
and it was in a course of experiments instituted for that pur- 
pose, that he made the remarkable discoveries on which we are 
about to enter. ‘ Par des experiences délicates,’ says the 
learned Secretary of the Institute, ‘ il decouvrait dans la lu- 
miére des propriétés remarquables, ou tetalement inconnues, 
ou qui n’avaient jamais été mise en si beau jour, enfin cette 
ressemblance de la molécule lumineuse avec l’aimant, qui 
fait qu’elle acquiert des poles, et une direction determinée. ’ 
His first experiments, and his reasons for giving the name of 
Polarisation to the properties he detected, will best be given in 
his own words. 


‘ Dirigeons au moyen d'un heliostat un rayon solaire dans 
le plan du méridien, de maniére qu'il fasse avec Vhorizon un 
angle de 19° 10’; fixons ensuite une glace non étamée, de ma- 
niére qu’elle réfléchisse ce rayon verticalement, et de haut en bas. 
Si on place au-dessous de cette premiére glace, et parallélement 4 
elle une seconde glace, celle-ci fera avec le rayon descendant un an- 
gle de 35° 26’, et elle la réfléchira de nouveau parallélement a sa 
premiére direction ; dans se cas on n’observyera rien de remarquable ; 
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mais si on fait tourner cette seconde glace de maniére que sa face 
soit dirigée vers lest ou vers l’ouest, sans changer d’ailleurs son in- 
clinaison par rapport a la direction du rayon vertical, elle ne réflé- 
chira plus une seul molécule de lumiére, ni a sa premiére ni a sa 
seconde surface ; si, en continuant a lui conserver la méme inclinai- 
son, par rapport au rayon vertical, ou tourne sa face vers le sud, 
elle commencera de nouveau 4 réfléchir la proportion ordinaire de 
jumiére incidente. Dans les positions intermediaires, la réflexion sera 
plus ou moins complete, selon que le rayon réfléchi s'approchera plus 
ou moins du plan du méridien. Dans ces circonstances, ou le 1 rayon 
réfléchi se comporte d’une maniére si différente, il conserve néan- 
moins constamment Ja méme inclinaison, par rapport au rayon inci- 
dent. Nous voyons donc ici un rayon de lumiére vertical qui, tom- 
bant sur un corps diaphane, se comporte de la méme maniére lorsque 
la face réfléchissante est tournée vers le nord et vers le sud, et d’une 
maniére differente lorsque cette face est tournée vers l’est ou vers 
louest, quoique d’ailleurs ces faces forment un angle de 35° 25’. 

‘ Ces observations nous portent 4 conclure que la lumiére acquiert 
dans ces circonstances des propriétés independantes de sa direction, 
par rapport a la surface qui la réfléchit, mais uniquement relatives 
aux cOtés sud et nord, et differentes pour les cétés est et ouest. En 
donnant a ces cétés le nom de pdles, j ‘appellerai polarssation la modi- 
fication qui donne la lumiére des propriétés relatives a ces poles.’ 

Again, ‘ Si on présente 4 ce rayon une glace formant avec sa direc- 
tion un angle de 35° 25’; et si, sans changer cette inclinaison, on fait 
alternativement tourner ses faces vers le nord, l’est, le sud et l’ouest, 
on remarquera les phénoménes suivans; Il y aura toujours une cer- 
taine quantité de lumiére réfléchie par la seconde glace ; mais cette 
quantité sera beaucoup moindre lorsque les faces seront tournées vers 
le sud et le nord, que lorsqu’elles seront tournées vers l’est et l’ouest. 
Dans le premier rayon vertical, on observerait exactement le con- 
traire ; le minimum de lumiére réfléchie avait lieu lorsque la seconde 
glace était tournée vers l’est et vers l’ouest. Ainsi, en faisant ab- 
straction, dans le second rayon, de la quantité de lumiére qui se 
comporte comme un rayon ordinaire, et qui se réfléchit également 
dans les deux sens, on voit que ce rayon contient ure autre portion 
de lumiére qui est polarisée exactement dans le sens contraire a celle 
du rayon vertical réfléchi par la premiére glace. Si on emploie dans 
cette expérience un miroir étamé pour disposer les deux rayons pa- 
rallélement et dans les mémes circonstances, c’est afin de rendre |’ex- 
plication plus claire ; l’action des surfaces n’alterant pas sensiblement 
le rayon dans cette circonstance, on peut négliger leur influence. ’ 

The leading phenomena, then, may be briefly’stated as fol- 
lows. When a ray of light falls upon a transparent body, so 
as to be reflected from it, it is modified or affected in such a 
manner by this reflection, that upon meeting a second transpa- 
rent body, it will either be reflected or not, according to the 
side which it presents to it, It will be reflected if it fall upon 
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that body on either of the opposite sides, but will not be reflect- 
ed if it fall upon either of the other two, at right angles to the 
furmer. Thus, suppose the ray, after being modified: by the 
first transparent reflector, presents itself to the second, so as ta 
be reflected, and call the side of the ray, on which it meets the 
second reflector, the nor/h side; if the second reflector is turned 
round so that the east side of the ray meets it, there will be no 
reflexion ; and in‘like manner it will be reflected on the south, 
and not on the west sides, respectively. The same modification, 
whatever it may be, prevents the ray from bemg doubly refract- 
ed by passing through Iceland crystal, which it meets on two 
of its opposite sides; but permits it to be doubly refracted by 
meeting the crystal on the two other sides. And this modifi- 
cation, with respect to double refraction, may be impressed up- 
on the ray by a first double refraction, as well as by reflexion 
from a transparent body. But where the modification is pro- 
duced by reflexion, it is most complete at one particular angle 
of incidence, which varies in different transparent substances. 

Now, the existence of this phenomenon is certain; it is a fact 
that a change takes place in the ray by the operation of the first 
transparent body; it is a fact that this change has some kind of 
reference to the four sides of the ray, and affects those sides, at 
right angles to each other, differently. The observers of these 
appearances have explained them, by supposing that each par- 
ticle of light has its adjacent sides endowed with opposite pro- 
perties, and that the first reflecting, or double-refracting body, 
turns or arranges all the particles of light in a ray, in such a 
manner, that their similar sides are presented in the same di- 
rection to the second body. Now this arranging or turning of 
the particles, or this change operated by the first body upon 
the ray, whatever it may be, is termed, from analogy to the 
phenomena of magnetism, polarisation. * 

Thus, when a ray of light is incident upon a glass plate, at 
an angle of 35° 25’, all the light which the glass reflects is po- 
larised in one direction. Of the light which is transmitted, 
part is polarised in a direction opposite to the reflected part, 
and is proportional to that part: the remainder suffers no mo- 
dification, but proceeds as a directly transmitted ray; and if 
this unmodified part be received by another glass placed paral- 
lel to the first, aud be thus decomposed by a second refraction, 
the same phenomena are again exhibited; in fact they are ren- 


* Upon this subject, which is not without intricacy, the diligent 
reader should consult. not only the original papers of Malus, but the 
fourth volume of Biot’s T'raité de Physique. 
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dered mofe apparent than by the first arrangement oily, of the 
apparatus ; for the light which is polarised by trarismission at 
each passage, is less reflected tle oftener it is refracted, and 
thus the effect in a manner accumulates, and becomes more 
and more perceptible. It also appears; that when a polarised 
tay is any how obtained, there is always a corresponding ray 
polarised in a direction diametrically opposite, and bearing a 
certain relation to the first. All diaphsnous bodies polarisé 
light at certaiti angles, different for each body ; and in every 
instance tliere is some angle at whicli the degree of polarisation 
is a maximum. 

When a ray of light falls upon a rliomboidal crystal of Ices 
land spar, it is split in its passage through the ci'ystal; one part 
suffering the ordinary refraction, aiid therefore, upon emergence; 
continuing in the direction of the incident ray; while the other 
undergoes the extraordinary refraction, by which it deviates by 
a certain angle from the first. An object viewed through this 
crystal will be seen under two distinct images; and ifthe crystal bé 
turned about the axis of vision, the object will still appear under 
the same fotm. Now, let another rhomboid of spar be placed 
behind the first, and in a similar position, and the luminous ob- 
ect from which the ray of light proeeeds will appear exactly as 
in the first instance. Hence the pencil; which proceeded in 
the direction of the ray incident upon the first rhomboid, will 
continue in that direction $ and the pencil, which suffered the 
extraordinary refraction, will be refracted by the second, but 
only in the extraordinary manner. But let the second crystal 
be made to revolve slowly round; the first femaining fixed, and 
it will appear that each of the pencils begins to separate into 
two; and when the crystal has turned through ah areht of 45°, 
the separation will be complete; so that there will now be four 
pencils of rays, and consequently the object viewed throitigh the 
two spars will appear giedrupled: Wlien the second crystal; 
proceeding in its revolutions has completed a quadrant; the fout 
pencils afe again reduced to two} but with this temarkable difs 
ference; that the pencil which suffered ordinary refraction in 
the first crystal, now suffers extraordinary; only in the second ¥ 
While that which, in passing through the first; underwent extra- 
ordinary refraction, now sustains ordinary, only while it passes 
through the second. When the second rhomboid has tevolved 
successively through arches of 135, 223; and $15 degrees; eachi 
pencil is wholly split into two; and four images are visible. At 
the end of half a revolution, the pencils are refracted exactly 
as in the first position: and when an arch of 270 degrees hag 
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been completed, the four pencils have collapsed to two, under 
the same circumstances as at the end of the first quadrant. 
The luminous object has then appeared under the forms of two 
and four images, pastes ately, as the crystal has been turned 
through }, 4, §, 4, °, 3, and 7 of a revolution: the pencils 
which have formed these, and ‘which have been produced by 
the division and subdivision of the incident ray, being modified 
according to the particular position of the two crystals : these 
different modifications of the light, apparently proceeding from 
some unknown cause, which prevents the ray penetrating the se- 
cond rhomboid w hen placed in certain positions with respect to 
the first. 

This is a simple and easily exhibited case of polarisation. 

Again ; if the luminous object—for example the flame of a candle 

—be reflected from water, at an angle of 52° 45’, and viewed 
through a crystal of Iceland spar, in one position of the crystal, 
iwo images are seen: let the crystal be turned through an arch 
of 45°, and one of the i images will be found to disappear. Al- 
ter revolving through 90°, “it becomes visible again; and so on 
alternately through the other parts of the w hole circuit. ‘The 
light has therefore ev idently acquired the same properties as if 
it had been transmitted through a rhomboid of spar, previous 
to the second crystal being applied : that is, in being reflected 
from water at the angle we » have stated, it has become polarised. 
It has been found, that the angle at which light must be incident 
upon the reflecting surface of a transparent body, in order to 
be polarised in the most distinct manner, varies according to 
the refractive power of the bedy. 

Independent of the effect which the particular kind of crystal- 
lization of Iceland spar may have in producing the aaa 
of double refraction, it appears very evident, that the facts we 
have just stated, point out the existence of certain attractive and 
repulsive forces which operate wpon the particles of light, and 
thus confirm the Newtonian hypothesis of the mater iulity and 
actual emission of light. 

These are the remarkable properties which the researches of 
Malus first detected. ‘Their discovery has opened to philosophers 
a field of the richest nature—presenting at every step new phe- 
nomena—which are developed by experiments of the most enter- 
taining kind—and holding forth to inquirers constant hopes of 
throwing new lights upon a brancii of science, hitherto con- 
sidered as obscure and almost inaccessible. But they who re- 
joice at the prospect thus opened, cannot but deeply lament the 
‘hard fate which snatched away, in the prime of his life, the able 
and ingenious person to whom science has been so large ly ins 
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ebted. Firom what we have seer of his writings, it may safely 
be pronounced, that had his life been prolonged, even for a 
very few years, he would have suceessfully. pursued his inquiries 
with the same spirit which first excited thems His whole pro« 
ceedings, indeed; manifest the patience and sagacity that mark 
the true philosopher; and nothing is more affecting than the 
unabated ardour with which he continued his investigations to 
the last—that even when disabled. by sickness from ‘attending 
the sittings of the Institute, he caused his researches to be re= 
gularly read for him by a friend, till very nearly the day of his 
death. It must next be said, in justice to the living, that much 
has been done in the subject by the exertions of his followers $ 
and by none more than by those of Dr Brewster; The pro+ 
gress which ‘has been made by the skilful experiments and uns 
wearied attention of that able inquirer; we now proceed to de« 
tail. ‘ 
After Dr Brewster had fepeated the experiments of Maluss 
upon reflexion it immediately struck him, that light would pro« 
bably receive a like modifieation when éransmitted through bodies 
wholly or imperfectly transparent: A numerous course of expe+ 
riments, however, appearing to give no new result, he had al- 
most abandoned the i inquiry, when a very singular appearance 
of colour, in a thin plate of agate, was accidentally presented 
tohim. The plate he employed was about the fifteenth of an 
inch in thickness, and was eut by a plane perpendicular to the 
laminge of the agate. ‘The agate was very transparent, dnd gaye 
a distinct image of any luminows object: in addition to this, 
there : appeared. on each side of the image another, highly co- 
loured, and forming with it an angle of about 10 degrees; and, 
what is most singular, these images, when examined with a cry- 
stal of Iceland spar, exhibited all the phenomena of polarisation ; 
—they alternately vanished and reappeared as the crystal revolv- 
ed, just as if the rays had been transmitted, in the first instance; 
through a prism of doubly refracting spar; When the com- 
mon colourless image was viewed in the same manner, the like 
appearances were seen: When the flame of a taper, reflected 
as in the experiments of Malus before described, is viewed 
through the plate of agate; a remarkable appearance is observ 
ed. If the laminse of which the agate is composed are parallel 
to the plane of reflection, the image of the taper appears pers 
fectly distinct ; but when the plate is turnecdt round, so that its 
lamin become perpendicular to the plane of reflection, the light 
which forms the image of the candle is entirely reflected, and 


hota single ray is transmitted, or penetrates the agate. A sie 
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milar character is observed when an object is seen through two 
plates of agate: While they are held in such a position that their 
laminz are parallel to each other; the image is seen plainly j 
but if one of the plates is turned about till its laminze are per- 
pendicular to those of the other, then tlie light is wholly reflected, 
and the luminous object is no longer visible. ‘There was an- 
other appearance observed, of considerable importance, as it 
seems to throw more light upon the phenomena of double re- 
fraetion than any experiment yet mentioned. The bright image 
which was viewed through the plate of agate, appeared sur- 
rounded by a large mass of nebulous light, extending about 
7° 30’ in length, and 1° 7’ in breadth, on each side of the image. 
Upon interposing a prism of Iceland spar between the agate 
and the eye, and turning it slowly round, the nebulous light 
srew brighter and brighter as the bright image vanished, and 
ecame almost imperceptible when the bright image was seen 
in its fullest lustre. ‘The nebulous light, then, and the bright 
image, seemed to undergo the same modification as two images 
formed by a doubly refracting spar; and Dr Brewster from 
this conjectured, that the nebulous light was im fact caused by 
the same structure in the refracting medium, which, in the case 
of Icelandic spar, produces two distinct images: in other words, 


that the agate was an —_ to that particular kind of cry- 


stallization, and that the haziness was an imperfect image arising 
from that imperfection of structure. It has always been sup- 
posed, that, in a doubly refracting medium, the two images were 
produced by two different refractive powers: reasoning then 
from analogy, the bright image and the nebulous light produced 
by the agate, could be separated, the one ftom the other, by 
waking the agate into a prism; and the separation would be 
proportional to the angle formed by the refracting planes of the 
prism. Dr Brewster accordingly tried this experiment, but 
without success. For some time he abandoned the inquiry, 
and began to look upon the phenomenon as one of those unac- 
countéble appearances whicli so often attend the passage of 
light through diaphanous media. Future experiments have, 
we think, very satisfactorily established the fact, that this ne- 
bulous light is an approach to a second image; they depend, 
however, upon some appearances which we have not yet men 
tioned, and which we must first proceed to consider, before con¢ 
cluding our remarks upon this part of the subject. 

When a transparent stibstance; such as rock-crystal, is held 
in a certain position before a ray of polarised light, the light 
becomes depolarised, or converted into common light. ‘This 
remarkablé property is common to almost all transparent bos 
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dies, when they gre held in certain positions ; and there are 
some, as gum arabic, horn, glue, and tortoise shell, which de- 
polarise light, in whatsoever position they are held. Among 
the substances which possess this property, may be noticed 
more particularly Mica and ‘Topaz, as exhibiting some curious 
phenomena. 

If a square plate of mica be set in a vertical position, and a 
crystal of Iceland spar be placed either horizontally or yertical- 
ly with respect to it, as it were upon a line bisecting any two 
opposite sides of the square, and a ray of polarised light be 
viewed through both, no change whatever appears to take place 
upon the ray. These lines may therefore be called the neudral 
axes of the mica. Now, let the crystal of Iceland spar be placed 

upon either of the lines bisecting two opposite angles of the 
square, the polarised light will now be seen converted i into com- 
non light, that is, it will be depolarised,—these lines are properly 
called the depolarising axes: and these axes,—the two neutral in 
a horizontal and vertical direction, and the two depolarising in 
a direction bisecting the right angles formed by the neutral,—are 
common to all substances which have the power of depolarising 
light. ‘There is another remarkable property which attends 
plates of mica, and many other crystallized bodies, in addition 
to those just mentioned. Let a polarised ray be observed 
through the Iceland spar and mica: When the spar is placed 
upon the vertical neutral axis of the mica, as we have just seen, 
the ray still continues polarised: but, let the plate of mica be 
inclined forwards, at an angle of 45° to the horizon, and the 
image that was before invisible from polarisation, will now dise 
tinctly appear, and consequently the light to which it owes its 
existence has become depolarised. ‘The mica then possesses an 
oblique depolarising axis; and only this one ; for a siilar expe- 
riment, made by adjusting the spar upon the horizontal neutral 
axis, produces no such effect. We must here take notice of a 
slight inaccuracy in Dr Brewster’s statement of these pheno- 
mena. He says, ¢ Plates of mica, while they possess the pro- 
perties of all depolarising crystals, exhibit phenomena peculiar to 
themselves, ’—namely, the oblique depolarising axis. Now, this 
axis is also common to several other crystallized bodies, as topaz, 
rock-crystal, &c.: And the circumstance, that these and other 
substances possess this property, is afterwards remarked by Dr 
Brewster himself in another part of the same paper. 

We now recur to the nebulous light. When a pencil of light, 
first polarised and afterwards depolarised, i is transinitted through 
a plate of agate, the red rays go to the formation of the bright 
image, while the green, which are complementary to the red, 
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compose the nebulous light by which the bright image is sur- 
rounded. ‘The appearance thus presented, is that of a red image 
enveloped in a cloud of green light. Let the agate be turned 
through 90°, the colours are reversed, and the appearance now 
exhibited is that of a green image enclosed in a cloud of red 
light. In the common experiment, when a doubly refracting 
crystal is used instead of the plate of agate, it will be found that 
the ordinary image is green, while the extraordinary one is red; 
and, while one crystal revolves, an alternation of these colours 
will be observed in every quadrant of its circular motion. We 
may hence very satisfactorily conclude, that, as the light in this 
instance is known to be polarised, so, that which is viewed 
through the plate of agate, since it exhibits exactly similar phe- 
nomena, has undergone a like modification; and as the nebu-s 
lous light appears thus to have the same relation to the bright 
image which the image formed by the extraordinary has to that 
produced by the ordinary retraction in double retracting crys- 
tals, we may consider the agate as possessing, imperfecity, the 
property of double refraction,—{in opposition certainly to the 
analogy of all doubly refracting crystals, that the two images 
are produced by different refractive powers,)—but that it gives 
two images, and polarises them like other crystallized bodies, 
only that the one image is placed in the centre of the other. 
efore leaving the subject of depolarisation, we must men- 
tion some curious results which Dr Brewster was led to in a sub- 
sequent inquiry, but which are so connected with the preceding 
statements, that we cannot conveniently omit them in this 
place. We have seen that light, which is polarised by one 
substance, can be depolarised by another, ‘Thus two sub- 
stances were necessary to deprive light of its polarity. But 
in all bodies which have the oblique depolarising axis, light may 
be polarised and depolarised by the same substance: and this is 
the case, when the position of the depolarising body is such, that 
the angle which the oblique depolarising axis makes with the 
under surface of the body, is nearly equal to the complement of 
the angle at which the incident ray is polarised by its first re- 
flection. If a plate of topaz be held in this position, and the 
obseryer look into the topaz in the direction of emergence of 
the depolarised ray, through a plate of agate having its lamina 
perpendicular to a vertical section of the topaz, he will perceive 
about ten brilliantly coloured elliptical rings, formed round two 
oval central spots, composed of different colours. tach ring 
also contains several colours, such as blue shading off to green, 
then yellow shading to red, and lastly, crimson. ‘The colours 
in the rings grow fainter as they recede from the central spots, 
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Those now enumerated belong to the second ring; but, in 
the sixth ring of the same set, “the colours are only very faint 
blue, and stiil fainter crimson. ‘The part of the first ring which 
is nearest to the central spots is always black. If the plate of 
agate be turned round 90°, so as to have its lamine parallel to 
the section of the topaz, another set of elliptical rings will be 
observed; and the colours in these are invariably complemen- 
tary to those in the first set: the green rings of the second set 
will always be found to cor respond with the red rings of the first 
set; the blue with the yellow; in the outer rings the dlue with 
the pink, and soon. ‘The colours of the central spots, also, in 
the second set, are complementary with those in the central 
spots of the first: and the black space which surrounds these 
spots in the first set, is found to be white in the second. If a 
doubly refracting crystal be used instead of the agate in one po- 
sition, the first set of rings will hold the place of the first image ; 
and, upon turning the “crystal about its axis through 90°, that 
set will occupy the second image, and the second set will keep 
the place of the first image; and so on alternately through every 
quadrant. In these and similar experiments upon coloured 
rings, the first set is always the most distinct of the two; probae 
bly | bec: guse the light reflected from the first surface is destroyed 
by the polarising ‘body: : which is not the case in the position of 
the crystals that produces the second set. If, instead of com- 
mon light, a beam of polarised light be transmitted through the 
plate of topaz, phenomena still more varied and interesting are 
exhibited. When light thus obtained by reflection from any 
transparent body, so “pli aced that the plane of its reflection be 
perpendicular to the plane of the reflection from the topaz, part 
of the rays transmitted through the topaz having been already 
polarised, will be depolarised in passing along the oblique de- 
polarising axis of the topaz. If the observer looks into the to- 
paz in the direction in which these depolarised rays emerge, he 
will see the first set of elliptical rings coloured, as in the last ex- 
periment ; the colours being remarkably brilliant and distinct, 
Let these depolarised rays be now received upon a plate of 
agate placed as in the last experiment, with its laminge perpen- 
dicular to a vertical section of the topaz, and a third set of rings 
will be visible ;. differing from the frst set only in having smaller 
central spots. ‘This ¢hird set rather corresponds with the second 
set in the last cupateniemhy as their colours are complementary, 
and their central spots of the same magnitude. Now, let the 
agate be turned round, so that its lamin are parallel to the 
plane of the topaz, and a fourth set of rings will be seen, much 
tess brilliant than any of the others, and in structure rather ree 
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sembling the first set. These phenomena are produced also 
when the polarised light is obtained by a doubly refracting cry- 
stal; and, as might be expected, the ¢hird set is seen in one po- 
sition of the crystal, occupying the place of the first image, and 
the fourth in that of the second; and they alternate in every 
quadrant of its revolution, 

Dr Brewster made many other very interesting experiments 
upon this part of the subject. What we have analysed is suffix 
cient for the purpose of illustrating these amusing phenome 
na; and it would be useless, even if our limits would permit 
us, to enumerate more. With respect to any law to which 
these rings can be referred, he informs us, that by actual mea- 
surement of the angles which the colours subtend, using a 
plate of topaz of one thickness, compared with the angles they 
subtend, when topaz of a different thickness is employed, he 
has ascertained, that the conjugate diameters of the rings are 
inversely as the thickness of the plates. Rock crystal, eme- 
rald, amber, nitrate of potash, and many other substances, prov 
duce elliptical colored rings, in as great perfection as the topaz. 

We have alreagly mentioned some bodies which have the 

roperty of depolarising light, in whatever position they are 
Bold. Of this sort are gum arabic, caoutchouc, and several 
others, which are all formed by a successive deposition and 
induration of layers. The nature of their formation very satis- 
factorily explains the reason of this peculiar character. Let us 
conceive, that in a piece of gum arabic, for example, the first 
Jayer only is deposited and crystallized. It will obviously pose 
sess both neutral and depolarising axes, like any other crystal. 
In like manner, the second layer will also have these axes; but 
when it is deposited upon the first, there is no reason why their 
axes should coincide; on the contrary, they will probably hold 
' very different directions. ‘Thus, after a great number of suc- 
cessive layers, there will be different depolarising axes lying in 
every different direction. Now, it is found, that if one plate of 
mica be placed upon another, so that the depolarising axis of 
the one coincides with the neutral axis of the other, all the axes 
will assume the character of depolarising axes; and the two 
plates will act upon light exactly like gum arabic, Hence, 
since the depolarising axis coinciding with the neutral, produces 
a depolarjsing axis, we may conclude, that in a piece of gum 
arabic, pr caoutchouc, consisting of a great many layers, all the 
axes will be depolarising axes. This explanation is likewise ve- 
rified, by taking a very fine film of either of these substances; it 
will be found to have neutral axes, and to have lost the power 
which it before had, of depolarising light in eyery position, Wg¢ 
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shall only mention one more of the curious results which Dr Brew- 
ster obtained in his experiments on the depolarisation of light, 
namely, a remarkable property which is produced by simple pres- 
sure, in soft transparent solids, by which they acquire all the cha- 
racters of crystals that both polarise and depolarise. The sub- 
stance which Dr Brewster operated upon was calves’ feet jelly. 
A solid portion of this, about half an inch in thickness, was 
placed between two plates of glass, and was observed to have no 
power whatever in depolarising light. When it had remained 
some days in this situation, it began to depolarise abont its 
edges; and in a fortnight this property was extended over the 
whole of its surface. In three weeks the jelly began to lose its 
transparency, and also its depolarising quality: it was now 
much indurated, and reduced to about one-fourth of its original 
bulk; in tenacity it very much resembled caoutchouc. Upon 
interposing it between the light of a taper polarised by reflec- 
tion, and a prism of Iceland spar, it appeared to produce no ef- 
fect; one of the images of the paper regularly vanishing as the 
spar was turned round 90°. While the spar was in such a si- 
tuation that only one image of the taper was seen, Dr Brewster 
pressed together the two plates of glass, and was astonished to 
find the vanished image istantly become visible. Hence the 
jelly had, by pressure alene, acquired the power of depolarising 
the light, to which this image owed its existence. When the 
pressure was removed, the image again disappeared, the jelly 
being by its elasticity restored to its original state. We here 
have an instance how useful a few plausible words are iv an ate 
tempt to explain phenomena which are difficult to account for, 
Dr Brewster conceives, that depolarisation is produced by a 
certain species of crystallization. He finds it also convenient to 
eonsider, that the jelly is crystallized by induration: but jelly in 
this state produces no effect in destroying the polarity of light. 
So that to be consistent with the first hypothesis, crystallization 
ought not-to be produced by induration, but by pressure, as it is 
from the action of this force that the depolarising quality is 
communicated to the body. But Dr Brewster cannot afford to 
abandon the useful term crystallization; and so, when he talks 
of pressure, he makes no mention of the crystallization by in- 
duration. ‘ Upon removing the pressure, the image again va- 
nished, and the cake resumed its wncrystallized state:’ And 
when he talks of induration, he says nothing about crystalliza- 
tion by pressure: ¢ As the cakes of jelly used in the preceding 
experiments, had both been crystallized py induration, 1 took 
another cylindrical portion that had neyer possessed that cry- 
stalline structure which is necessary to depolarise light. ’~ 
° . - 7% o 
Phil, Trans. for 1815, Part 1st, p. 62. 
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‘We have already been imperceptibly led on to more minute 
details, in many parts of this very interesting subject, than we 
an well spare room for: But there are still some results so im- 
portant, that we cannot pass them over altogethef. We shall, 
however, endeavour to be as concise as possible, nor suffer our- 
selves to be carried away by phenomena the most entertaining 
perhaps within the whole range of physical science. 

While Dr Brewster was engaged in some experiments upon 
the oblique depolarising axis of mica, he observed, in a certain 
position of the mica, some indication of a polarisation of the in- 
cident rays: and, upon turning the mica round, the quantity of 
polarised light increased as its “obliquity to the incident pencil 
increased, When a plate of glass was substituted for the mica, 
the same phenomena were visible, but in a less distinet degree; 
but they became more perceptible upon increasing the number 
of the glass plates; and when the plates s amounted to Jifteen, the 
transmitted pencil was wholly polarised at an angle of about 
70°. The light, thus modified, has all the characters of light 
polarised by reflection, or by any other means. For instance, 
if a beam polarised in this way, is viewed through a plate of 
agate, having its laminew parallel to the plane of refraction, the 
bright image vanishes, and the nebulous light which surround- 
ed it attains its greatest lustre: and, when ‘the agate is turned 
round, so that its laminz are perpendicular to the plane of re- 
fraction, the nebulous light disappears, and the bright image re- 
covers its full brilliancy. Hence light transmitted obliquely 
through ali transparent Saiiien: suffers polarisation, like one of 
the pencils formed by doubly refracting crystals. By a number 
of experiments made with a great variety of series of plates, Dr 
Brewster arrived at the law which determines the relation be- 
tween the number of plates and the angles of incidence at which 
the light is polarised. He found that the number of plates niulti- 
plied by the tangent of the angle at which the pencil polarises light, 
és a constant quantity. He also discovered by experiment, that 
as the refractive power of the plates increased, the angle of in- 
cidence at which the light was polarised, diminished. ‘This dis 
covery of the polari isation of light by oblique refraction, is cer- 

tainly of much importance. It affords an explanation which 
was wanting to a part of the phenomena which the experiments 
of Malus did not account for. The polarisation of one of the 
images formed by a doubly refracting crystal is effected by re- 
fraction, and not by reflectio: de The discovery of Malus ex- 
“tended only to the pol: ivisation by oblique reflection; but afford- 
ed no explanation of the manner in which the polarisation of 
the transmitted light was produced. 
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It has long been known, that some specimens of calcareons 
spar have the property of multiplying images, which are, in al- 
most all instances, tinged with very brilliant colours. Philoso« 
phers have generally concurred in the opinion, that the multi- 
plication of the images was produced by fissures or fractures 
within the crystal, and that the colours proceeded from films of 
air, included in those fissures, and were the same as those of 
thin plates. Some experiments which Dr Brewster made on 
this subject, led him to believe that such opinions were errone- 
ous; that the interrupting plane was not a fracture; and that 
the colours were analogous to those produced by the action of 
crystals upon polarised light. According to his-view of the sub- 
ject, there is, in every specimen of calcareous spar which has 
the above properties, a plane, which he denominates the inter- 
vupting plane, lying across the crystal, so as to divide it into 
two equal prisms: and resembling a thin film, or connecting 
vein, by which the prisms gre bound together. This plane is 
not a stratum of air, as had been conjectured ; for in that case, 
light incident at a certain angle would be wholly reflected from 
the surface of the second prism; but experiment has demon- 
strated, that there is no angle of incidence which produces a to~ 
tal reflection at the second surface. If the colours were pro- 
duced by a fissure, they would appear where the fissure is 
bounded by parallel faces; but if the solid angles on each side 
of the interrupting plane, are ground down, till two perfectly 
smooth and parallel faces are produced, it will be found, that 
when a ray of light is transmitted through the plane, there is 
neither a multiplication of images, nor the slightest appearance 
of colour. From these and other experiments, which it would 
be tedious to enumerate, Dr Brewster concludes, that the in- 
terrupting plane is a crystallized vein or stratum of calcareous 
spar, cohering firmly to the adjacent masses: and that a multi- 
plication of images and colour is produced, only when this vein 
is interposed between two solid prisms. ‘To confirm this rea~ 
soning by experiment, he separated a rhomboid into two prisms; 
and interposed between them a thin layer of cement, of a dif- 
ferent refractive power from the calcareous spar; and he found 
that a ray transmitted through the mass emerged in four pencils, 
Hence the multiplication proceeded from the pencil being di« 
vided into two by passing through the first prism—and each’ of 
these two ugain subdivided into other two by refraction at the 
first surface of the second prism. From the way in which the 
colours arrange themselves, namely, those of the middle images 
being always complementary to those of the extreme images, 
they are obviously produced by polarised light being transmits, 
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ted through the interrupting vein—which in this instanee holds 
the place of the plate of agate in the experiments already detail- 
ed respecting coloured rings. This hypothesis was also verified 
in a very satisfactory manner, by placing a thin plate of sulphate 
of lime between the two prisms: when it was cemented in a 
proper position to each of the prisms, the same phenomena were 
produced by this artificial rhomboid, as by the natural one. 
Hence the colours depend upon the thickness of the stratum; und, 
as they are caused by the separation of the oppositely polarised 
pencils, there must necessarily be a multiplication of images when 
colours are preduced ; although the converse does by no means 
necessarily hold. We may further add, that this explanation 
of the colours produced by calcareous spar, will account tor the 
appearance of colour in veined agate, while specimens which are 
free from veins do not exhibit it. For if we conceive a vein to lic 
between the equiangular prisms of agate, it will exactly corre- 
spond to the interrupting stratum which has been assumed in 
the case of calcareous spar. 

We have already extended our remarks to such a length, 
that we cannot follow the researches of Dr Brewster in the lat- 
ter parts of this subject, as minutely as might be wished. They 
are, however, too important to be passed over, as they relate te 
certain /aws which regulate the phenomena of polarisation and 
double refraction in crystallized bodies. We shall now consi- 
der, as briefly as possible, some of the most important results ; 
and, for the further details, we must refer our readers to a very 
excellent paper, chiefly upon these matters, in the first part of 
the Philosophical ‘Transactions for 1818. 

In the early part of this article, we remarked, that the expe- 
riments of Dr Woollaston, and we may add also those of Dr 
Young, had appeared to demonstrate the agreement of the 
theory of Huygens with the phenomena of double refraction 
exhibited by calcarcous spar. ‘The inquiries of Malus tend- 
ed still further to confirm this agreement. He examined very 
carefully quartz, aragonite, and sulphate of barytes; and the re- 
sults of his researches identified their optical properties with those 
of calcareous spar. Hence he supposed that the law of Huy- 
gens might safely be extended to all crystallized bodies. We 
shall show, from the experiments of Dr Brewster, that the Huy- 
genian law is not general; that it is not even correct for the 
phenomena of calcareous spar; and that the explanation which 
Laplace attempted, of the deviation of the extraordinary ray, 
by referring it to the action of those attractive and repulsive 
forces which produce the ordinary refraction and reflection of 
fight, as it rests entirely upoy the law of Huygens, falls to the 
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ground. In the first place, the experiments of Malus upon the 
three crystals are erroneous ; for two out of the three have more 
than one axis of double refraction: consequently the aberration 
of the extraordinary ray cannot be explained by a single ellip- 
soid. The Abbé Haiiy observed the property of double refrac- 
tion in twenty crystallized bodies. ‘The patient research of Dr 
Brewster has detected this phenomenon in no less than 165 
crystals. In about 100 of these, he ascertained whether they 
had one or more axes: and by measuring the tints which they 
exhibit, at different angular distances from the axis of double 
refraction, he has been conducted to a general principle, to 
which most of the phenomena of polarisation may be referred. 
By a multitude of experiments, which it is unnecessary to de- 
scribe, he found that beryl, ruby, potash, and about twenty o~ 
ther crystals, have one apparent axis of double refraction, and 
one apparent axis of polarisation, which are coincident: and 
wherever it was possible to cut the substances into transparent 
prisms, with large refracting angles, he was enabled to ascertain 
the relation between the force of double refraction and the po- 


larising force. He found that the force producing the devia- 


tion of the extraordinary ray, increases and diminishes with the 
ease force which produces the systems of coloured rings. 


n considering the nature and properties of these rings, he had 
recourse to plates of various thicknesses ; and the conclusion he 
at last arrived at was, that the tints produced at different inclin- 
ations to the axis of the crystal, are to one another as the square 
of the sine of the angle which the polarised ray makes with that 
axis. Hence the tint will be a maximum when that angle is 
90°. Let ¢ be another angle, which any diameter perpendicu- 
Jar to two parallel faces of the rhomboid, makes with the axis 
of the system of rings, and the tint ¢ at the extremity of that 
diameter will vary as sin*?. ‘Therefore, if we determine expe« 
rimentally the tint ¢, produced at any given thickness 3, the 


maximum tint 7) for that thickness, will be 


* b 
other thickness J, we shall have 7’ = oe »* 
. £ sin *¢ 


Dr Brewster has found, that the compound structure indica- 


; and for any 


1’9 


* We cannot greatly commend Dr Brewster's technology.—Thus, 
he explains the tints, by supposing the crystal cut into a sphere; and 
the lines in the diagram té which he refers us, are called by such 
cumbrous hames, as the diameter of no polarisation, the equator of 
mazimum polarisation, the meridian of direct or of inverse polarisationy 
the isochromatic lines or eurves of equal tint, &e. &e. 
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tive of two or more axes of double refraction, belongs to ups 
wards of eighty crystallized substances; and, from the list he has 
given, it appears that the combinations of the sulphuric and tar- 
taric acids, with earthy, alkaline, and metallic bases, possess 
this property more particularly. There is a striking coinci- 
dence between the primitive forms of the crystals, and the num- 
ber of their axes. Thus we find, that when the primitive form 
is a cube, or regular octohedron, the crystal possesses three 
axes ;—when it is a right quadrangular prism with a rectangular 
base, the number of axes is two; the number is also two, when 
the crystal is an octohedron, in which the pyramids have a rec- 
tangular or a rhomboidal base ;—and when there is only one axis, 
the primitive forms are either hexaedral prisms, rhomboids, with 
obtuse summits, or octohedrons, in which the pyramids have 
square bases. We have no doubt that future experiments will still 
further generalize these appearances, and establish an arrange- 
ment of classes among crystallized substances, and their optical 
properties, which will greatly assist the mineralogist in ascer- 
taining the primitive forms of many doubtful crystals, and in 
reconciling those anomalies which frequently perplex us in the 
mineral kingdom. 

We have given the law for tints in crystals with one axis; 
but the process by which a general law is deduced for those 
with two or more axes, is somewhat more complicated. Ins 
deed, it would hardly be possible to give it intelligibly in its des 
tails without the assistance of a diagram. ‘The law itself, how- 
ever, may be thus expressed, when the crystal has two axes: 
At any point of the sphere into which the erystal is supposed 
to be cut, so that one of its diameters coincides with the axis of 
double refraction,—the tint produced by the joint action of the 
two axes, is equal to the diagonal of a parallelogram, whose sides 
represent the tints produced by each axis separately, and whose 
angle is double of the angle formed by the two planes passing 
through the point of the sphere, and the respective axes. So 
also, if there are ¢hree axes, the tint produced by two may be 
combined with the third, and the resultant may in the same 
way be calculated. In like manner, the rule may be extended 
to any number of axcs. 

Tn a paper published by Biot, in the Memoires de l'Institut, 
he says, that from a great number of experiments, he has been 
induced to believe, that in calcareous spar, the deviation of the 
extraordinary ray is necessarily produced by the action of a re« 
pulsive force. ‘“Yhis opinion is considered by Dr Brewster as 
erroneous; aud he proceeds to demonstrate that the phenomena 
of double refraction and polarisation, uy be explained by the 

3 
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action of forces totally different from those whtich have been as- 
sumed by Laplace and Biot. He first shows, that the action 
of two equal rectangular axes of a positive charaeter, is equal to 
the action of one negative axis, whose intensity is the same as 
that of cither of the other two, and lying at right angles to the 
plane of the positive axes: that is to say, that one negative axis 
may be resolved into two positive of the same intensity, lying in 
a plane perpendicular to it. * By a similar process, he proves 
that the effect of one negative axis may be represented under 
certain conditions by three re ‘ctangular negative axes; and that 
the same is true of positive ARCS, mutatis mutandis. And several 
other combinations of axes are deduced, by which we are told 
we shall have no difficulty whatever in representing all the phe« 
nomena of double refraction and polarisation. Now, really all 
this explanation appears to us about as vague and hy pothetical 
as the theory of repulsive forces approved of by Biot; and it is 
moreover considerably more complex and difficult to under- 
stand ; and after all the reference to positive and negative axes, 
we are left as much in the dark as before, respecting the nature 
of the polarising forces. ‘The phenomena of polarisation, to be 
sure, indicate some opposition—some modification by which the 
forces regulate each other’s action;—but, taken as an explana- 
tion, this is not more satisfactory than the attempts to explain 
electricity and magnetism by similar reasonings; and if an op- 
osition appears, of a like nature, in the action exerted on po- 
Parise light, we are by no means entitled to conclude, from an- 
alogy, that such forces are co-existent in crystals. We are 
equally ignorant with regard to the position of these axes; not 
are there, as fat as we can see, any data by which we can as- 
certain it. Indeed, it does not always appear, that we can de- 
termine whether a preference is to be given to positive more 
than to negative axes; in Iceland spar, for example, there are 
ho peculiarities to induce us to fix upon the one more than up- 
on the other. We camot, therefore, agree with Dr Brewster in 
the theory which he has devised. His laws respecting tints are 
legitimately deduced from the facts; they are comprehensible, 
and highly ingenious ; but his theory of “double weft. action ap- 
pears to be merely an effort of the imagination. It will, how- 
ever, be useful if it leads to further investigations; and an in- 
crease in the valuable collection of facts which his experiments 
have already amassed, may possibly convert this hypotliesis into 
* The terms positive and negative, have nothing to do with the na 
ture of the polarising forces, but are merely used to mark their op 
position. 7 
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a solid system. Perhaps we may be forgiven if we add, that 
however expedient it may be to give experiments to the world 
speedily after they are performed, a more deliberate step is ad- 
visable in proceeding to the promulgation of a theory. The 
makers of verses are not the only artificers to whom the lima 
labor et mora may be safely recommended ; and there is this ad- 
ditional reason for applying the rule to inductive reasoners, that 
the premature publication of' a conclusion hastily formed, may 
warp the mind in the further observation of the phenomena, 


Art. X. Chambre des Pairs de France—Session de 1818— 
Séance du Samedi, 8 Mai 1819. Rapport; fait 4 la Chambre 
par M. ie Duc pr Brocuir, au Nom d’une Commission spe- 
ciale chargée de Examen du Projet de Loi relatif a la Repres- 
sion des Crimes et Délits commis par la Voie de la Presse, ou 
par tout autre Moyen de Publication. Imprimé par Ordre de 
la Chumbre. pp. 57. Didot & Ainé. Paris, 1819. 


Nome can be more delightful to every lover of rational 

liberty, than the spectacle which our neighbours in France 
are now exhibiting,—of a great nation reclaimed from the wicked 
and miserable pursuits of war, and applying themselves to esta- 
blish, upon solid grounds, the truest glory and happiness of any 
nation—a Free Constitution. Many yearshave not elapsed since 
the name of French liberty was odious or despicable in Eng- 
land ; * and now, happily, our ancient enemies are become our 
rivals in the pursuit of real freedom. They are affording a 
splendid exception to the observation so often made, that a re¢ 
storation is the worst kind of revolution: Tor they are not only 
wisely and vigorously consolidating and extending the improve- 
ments which they have so dearly purchased by the sufferings of 
thirty years; but are taking the only security tor the perma 
nence of the comparative independence at present enjoyed by 
the body of the people, by enacting such good laws as may 


* It will hardly be credited, in after times, that there wasa period, 
in the 19th centuty, when a scholar, and a man of mild demeanour 
(though not certainly of very powerful understanding), could begin a 
note upon France, in a book of antiquarian criticism, by calling it a 
country ‘ which every friend to the welfare of mankind, and the peace 
* and true interest and happiness of England, must wish blotted front 
* the map of the world. '—( Shakespeare Manuscripts, p:40.) Mr Ma- 
Jone follows this up with a long invective against that nation ; and a 
confident prophecy, that any peaccable intereourse with her must ruin 
England. i 
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stand them in stead, if less auspicious times should come. A 
good subject of this country ought to regard these happy chan- 
ges with unmingled satisfaction—as highly propitious both to 
our liberties and our commercial prosperity. Every step made 
by France in political improvement, is a point gained to her 
neighbours; nay, her cultivation of the arts of peace—and of 
eloquence the first among them,—is at once an indication that 
the season of tranquillity is arrived, and a pledge of its con- 
tinuance. * Non enim in constituentibus rempublicam, nec in 
© bella gerentibus, nec in impeditis ac regum dominatione devinc- 
* tis nasci cupiditas dicendi solet. Pacis '—(adds the great Artist, 
most exquisitely)—* Pacis est comes, otiique socia; ‘et jam bene 
* constitute civitatis quasi alumna quedam Eloquentia. ’ 

Among the founders of rational liberty in France, a distin- 
guished place is justly due to the Duc de Broglie—a noble- 
man eminently qualified for the work of constitutional legisla- 
tion, not merely by the acuteness of his understanding, but by 
his indefatigable industry and habits of business, the knowledge 
which he has acquired of our institutions, and his firm attach- 
ment to the principles of liberal and enlightened policy. The 
Document now before Us, although the result of the united la- 
bours of a Committee, is, we presume, principally the work of 
the Reporter or Chairman; and it does him very great honour. 
‘The Committee was composed of four other distinguished indi- 
viduals, together with the Duke; the celebrated Laplace ; M. 
de Jaucourt, the Count de Tracy, and the Duc de Plaisance. 
It appears to be the practice of the Chambers, as often as a le- 
gislative measure is propounded, to refer the projet de loi, or 
what we should call the Bill, to a select Committee, consisting 
of a very few members, w hose duty it is to examine all its pro- 
visions closely, and to report upon them in detail. Were it not 
certain that almost all our Parliamentary forms are most ex- 
cellently adapted to the conduct of business, having in truth 
been the gradual result of long and varied experience, and that 
the utmost caution ought to “be used even in hinting at any 
change or addition for the purpose of improving them, we 
should be disposed to think, that this 'rench method of scru- 
tinizing new measures has consiilerable advantages. Certain it 
iS, that for want of some such certain and compulsory i investiga- 
tion, a good deal of slovenliness has of late years marked the le- 
zislation of this country. The great increase of all branches of 
Parliamentary business, has introduced a carelessness, in the 
Hofse of Commons, to the details of Bills, and a disposition to 
leave them in the hands of the individuals who propose thiem; in 
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the confidence that the House of Lords will correct all their de- 
fects; one evil consequence of which has lately been, to occa- 
sion, not the more minute examination of the Bills sent up, but 
their rejection by wholesale. If we mistake not, the Lords 
have lately adopted a new standing order, formed upon the prin- 
ciple of the French practice, as to all Bills for the regulation of 
trade: and it might be desirable to extend this scrutiny by a 
Committee to all Bills proposing any change in the established 
polity or jurisprudence of the State; confining, of course, the 
labours of the Committee to reporting their opinion in de- 
tail, and in no manner binding the House to the adoption of 
that opinion. It is fit, on the other hand, to remark, that care 
must be taken not to increase one of the greatest evils of the pre- 
sent day, the subdividing Parliament into Committces, which 
both supersede the functions of the House at large, and afford a 
screen to the Ministers, materially diminishing the load of their 
responsibility. Nor ought it to be forgotten, that, in France, 
all legislative measures are proposed originally by the Govern- 
ment; and, consequently, that the select Committees can ne- 
ver be called upon to discuss the measures devised by individual 
members. 

The subject of the Report before us, is the final arrangement 
of the Law respecting the Liberty of the Press; a part of the 
constitution so Important in every free State, that it may, with- 
out impropriety, be reckoned the foundation of the whole fa- 
bric: Since even the plan of conducting all State affairs in re- 
presentative assemblies, in which modern liberty consists, de- 
pends practically for its salutary effects upon the publicity given 
by the press to their proceedings, and the controul exercised 
over them through the press by publick opinion. It is well 
known, that, upon the restoration of the Bourbons, it was deem- 
ed impossible, consistently with the security of the Government, 
to permit the unlicensed freedom of printing. The state of the 
publick mind, in Paris especially ; the habit which the popula- 
tion of that capital had acquired, during the Revolution, of con- 
trouling the whole country; and their want of those habits of 
temperate discussion which the gradual acquisition of popula 
rights is best caléulated to form, appeared to prohibit, for some 
time at least, the unrestrained handling of all questions in daily 
newspapers, and occasional tracts of a similar description. Ac- 
cordingly, 1 Censorship was established for these in 1814; and 

_jvas continued at the return of the Princes in the following year. 
It was admitted to be only temporary; and, afier undergoing 
seme alterations in 1817, It was suffered quietly to expire dur- 
ing the early part cf the last session, In consequence of this 
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most salutary change, which placed the press upon the same 
footing as in Engl and and America, with respect to the right of 
printing and publishing, it was deemed necessary to revise, or 
more properly to frame, laws which should regulate the treat- 
ment of offences committed by the abuse of the right thus se- 
cured: For as lorig as the press is subject to a censor ship, offences, 
in the strict sense e of the word, cannot be committed by means 
of it; a right of civil action ‘alone can arise (and even that 
is somewhat anomalous) from any act of publication which 
the State has authorized by not exercising its vefo. It is 
true that, by a great solecism in jurisprudence, there coex- 
isted with the censorship in France, a law punishing libels; and, 
to render the solecism still greater, the deposite of the copies 
required for the purpose of exercising the censorship, was deem- 
ed the criminal act of publication. ‘But this contr: idictory pro- 
vision, which led to innumerable absurdities in practice, can- 
not afféct the truth of the principle as we have stated it; and 
the Legislators of that country may be strictly said to have had 
the task imposed upon them of devising, rather than of amend- 
ing, this important branch of jurisprudence. 

"The noble author of the Report before us, indeed, denies 
that the Law in question is one upon the Liberty of the Press. 
He allows that it materially concerns that right; but maintains, 
that in itself it is only a law for regulating the treatment of 
certain offences which may be committed, either by means of 
the press, or by writing, or speaking, or even painting or en- 

raving, or by signs ; in short, by every means which men 
Cowal of communicating their thoughts to each other. ‘The mode 
of the communication 1 makes no more difference in the offence, 
than the instrument does in the crime of murder; and this, he 
adds, is the view taken of the subject by the Law of England, 
which, though it distinguishes spoken from written def famation, 
so far as to ‘denominate the one slander, and the other libel, 
treats them in all respects alike, except that it makes the former 
only the ground of a civil action, while the latter may also be 
the subject of criminal prosecution; a distinction, which, he 
most justly observes, is reconcileable to no reason or principle 
whatever, and which, he might have added, the same Law ut- 
terly disregards in the case of words spoken respecting the Go- 
vernment. Now, on all this part of the Report, we havg no- 
thing material to observe, except perhaps that the press may be 
deemed such an instrument of publication as alters in some 
degree the offence committed with it, » A murder is ex: ictly the 
same offence, whether perpetrated with a dagger or a pistol ; 
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but a person’s character is very differently injured by a news- 
paper and by a whisper. The Reporter admits, that poison- 
ing is by some codes of law (the French among others) distin- 
guished from other kinds of assassination, merely because it 
presupposes a more perverse and deep-rooted malice, because 
it is committed in greater secrecy, and because it exposes many 
lives to danger in attacking one. Now, considerations of this 
nature apply to attacks upon character by the instrumentality 
of the press. They are more deliberate, and betoken a greater 
degree of malice; and they may be more conveniently perpe- 
trated in secret by the intervention of some person merely in- 
strumental. We do not attach any great importance, however, 
to this metaphysical part of the discussion ; and we agree with the 
noble Reporter in thinking, that the law ought not to be confin- 
ed exclusively to the abuse of printing; for the offence is the 
communication of certain sentiments, culpable in themselves, 
but not punishable by man as long as they are confined to their 
author: In whatever manner the publication is made, an offence 
of the same general description is no doubt committed, though 
varying in degree, according to different circumstances,—among 
which certainly the mode of publication is the most important. 
But there seems noe reason for singling out the aggravation which 
arises from the use of the press, any more than that which 
arises from a speech delivered to a multitude, or that which 
arises from the deliberate and secret preparation of calumny by 
writing it, and dropping it in the streets. The former of these 
aggravations has one of the qualities which render the use of 
the press an aggravating circumstance; the latter has another 
of the qualities. We equally agree with the Report in con- 
sidering any positive or general law for defining the bounds 
within which the license of printing may be exercised, as a vain 
and chimericat project, and likely to prove pernicious, i {it could 
berealized. As this is a topic much insisted apon by some of the 
injudicious friends of liberty among ourselves, and as we have on 
former occasions pointed out the absurdity of asking for a Law 
of Libel, analogous to the Law of Treason, we gladly avail our- 
selves of the authority and the excellent reasoning of the fol- 
lowing very sensible passage, in illustration of this position. 

‘ En agrandissant ainsi Je point de vue sous lequel il envisage un 
sujet, si souvent controversé depuis quatre ans, le gouvernement qui 
vous propose cette loi, croit simplement faire retour au droit commun 
et aux principes généraux de la législation criminelle; selon lui, 
traiter s¢parément des abus de la presse, ce n’est pas simplifier une 
matiére déja trés épineuse par elle-méme, c’est au contraire la com- 
pliquer et l’embarrasser davantage; il pense enfin que la liberté d& 
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la presse sera éternellement en question, tant que la presse elle-méme 
n’aura pas été replacée au rang de simple instrument propre a servir 
au bien et au mal, en un mot tant qu’on ne cessera de faire des lois 
soit contre elle, soit sur elle, soit méme pour elle. 

‘ Aprés une mire délibération, votre commission a partagé ce 
sentiment. Voici les raisons qui |’ont convaincue. Une loi sur la 
liberté de la presse, telle qu'une partie notable du public et plusieurs 
membres trés éclairés des deux chambres |’ont comprisé et desirée 
pendant long-temps, seroit congue comme il suit, ou 4-peu-prés. 
Elle auroit soin d’abord de consacrer solennellement le principe ren- 
fermé dans l'article 8 de la Charte; puis de définir d’une part ce qui 
est utile et permis, et de l’autre ce qui est nuisible et par conséquent 
prohibé ; d’indiquer les torts et les écarts que les écrivains doivent 
éviter; de donner en méme temps une nomenclature détaillée des 
diverses matiéres qu'il importe au bien public de traiter avec indé- 
pendance ; de setemaine cependant la décence et la modération, 
et de régler enfin les rapports des auteurs, des imprimeurs et des li- 
bdraires, soit entre eux, soit avec la police administrative. 

* Nous le dirons avec sincérité, Messieurs, la rédaction d’une loi 
semblable nous a paru, aprés y avoir bien réfiéchi, une entreprise de 
la plus haute imprudence. Qui ne voit en effet que la bonté de cette 
lei dépendroit essentiellement d'une chose tout-d-fait inexécutable ; 
savoir, l’énumération, la description bien compléte de tous les sujets 
qu'on peut abandonner, sans aucun inconvénient, aux disputes des 
écrivains? Or, comment se flatter de réussir dans une telle tache ? 
Comment y procéder autrement qu’a l'aide d’une multitude de défini- 
tions, tantét insignifiantes 4 force d’étre vagues, tantét sophistiques 
a force d’étre subtiles? Comment sur-tout ne rien négliger? Car, 
remarquez-le bien, le plan une fois ainsi congu, tout oubli deviendroit 
fatal, toute omission prendroit nécessairement, et de plein droit, le 
caractére d’une interdiction absolue ; nul ne pourroit plus rien pub- 
lier que la loi ne lui eit ouvert la bouche et mis la plume a la main. 
Cette entreprise seroit de plus, selon nous du moins, tout-a-fait in- 
constitutionnelle. La Charte en effet porte en propres termes: “ Les 
“* Francois ont le droit de publier et de faire imprimer leurs opi- 
“ nions.” Elle reconnoit et respecte ce droit ; ce n'est done point a 
la législature de 1819, ni 4 aucune autre, a pretendre le leur concé- 
der 4 son gré, et dans la mesure qui lui convient. L’exercice d'une 
faculté quelconque est de droit naturel; les lois posent des limites ; 
les leis prononcent des restrictions ;- voila leur but et leur langage. 
Demander au législateur qu’il enseigne, qu'il explique ce qui est per- 
mis, c’est renverser |’ordre des idées ; demandez-lui ce qu'il défend ; 
cela seul peut étre dit par avance ; cela seul importe a savoir. Rai- 
sonner autrement c’est aller contre le principe méme des lois pénales, 
c'est déclarer aux citoyens quils ont besoin d'une autorisation spé- 
ciale pour écrire et pour imprimer, c’est leur signifier que le législa- 
teur entend gouverner en maitre leurs pensées et leurs opinions, tan- 
dis qu’il n’en est que le modérateur et le surveillant. Nous pensons 
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donc que le gouvernement agit sagement en se bornant a vous pré- 
senter un systéme de répression approprié aux besoins de |’ordre 
public, sans prétendre, de sa pleine autorité, assigner a la liberté de 
Ja presse son domaine.’ pp. 4-7. 

Publication, then, or the communication of ideas to others, is 
alone the object of punishment. The new French law according- 
ly confines itself to publication—but deals with every kind of pub- 
lication; and, moreover, it requires that the p ublicity shall be 
effectual and complete. Thus, if we rightly understand it, 
* words spoken in the presence of a single person, or writings 
* communicated only to the workmen of a printing-house,’ are 
not regarded as published ; for the Noble author, when he states, 
that, by the English law, these are acts of publication, adds, 
that the measure under discussion, ‘ more favourable to liberty, 
“ and more correctly following the true sense of the word, enu- 
“ merates the means and modes of publication, annexing to each 
© the condition of an effectual and complete publicity.’ (p. 14.) 
‘We cannot quite agree in the approbation thus bestowed; and 
we hold our own law to have the advantage here. The Duc de 
Broglie would not surely deny, that defamation of one man, by 
merely telling the cz ilumny to sateen, i is an offence; yet this i is 
the case of § words spoken in the presence of a single person.’ We 
would say, then, that the publicity is here ‘ efiectua! and com- 
plete,’ regard being had to the nature of the thing published ; 
although cases might be figured in which such a communication 
would not amount to publishing. Does not this, therefore, show 
that the law ought not to define here, but to leave the question, 
as one of circumstances, to the Jury? It would surely be going 
too far to hold, that even in the case of seditious words or writ- 
ings, a disclosure to a single person, nay, to the printer, should 
never be deemed an act of publication; and, if it be said that 
such cases are covered by the terms of the law requiring * com- 
plete publicity,’ and leaving it to the Jury to determine what 
shall be held as complete,—what is this but saying, that the 
Jury in France, as with us, shall judge whether or not the cir- 
cumstances amount to an act of publication ? 

Now publication, in itself, is an indifferent act; its harmless- 
ness, or hurtfulness, must depend upon the nature ‘and tendency 
of the ideas published ; and its innocence or guilt must depend up- 
on the intention with which the act is done. The new French 
law considers the injury which may be done by publication as of 
two kinds: The sentiments published may injure the community 
or individuals in their substantial interests, as life and property ; 
or they may affect the moral interests of the community or of 
individuals, as publick decency or private character. ‘The for- 
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mer injury can only be done indirectly, by promoting or facili- 
tating the commission of some act in itself criminal, and which 
immediately affects the interests in question ; the latter injury is 
immediately and directly committed by the sentiments them- 
selves; and their publication completes the damage done, with- 
out the intervention of any other offence. ‘Thus the Law di- 
vides the offences of publication into two classes; the publica- 
tion of that which instigates to the commission of some crime 
cognisable by the laws, —and the publication of that which injures 
the morals of the community, or the character of individuals. 
‘These two classes are termed, in the language of the law,— 
‘ 1. la provocation au crime ou delit;’ and, * 2. les outrages, 
* offiuses, injures, diffumations.’ 

I. The offence of instigation (or provocation) is, as the Re- 
port observes, very wisely left by the peepee law without any 
addition of qualifying terms, or any distinction of direct or in- 
direct. ‘The word is sufficiently significant in itself; the man- 
ner in which the instigation is given makes no difference in the 
act; and the Jury are to determine whether any given senti- 
ments, when published, amount to an instigation, —just as they 
are to determine whether any given expression of those senti- 
ments amounts to a publication. But the Law affixes a most 
important limitation to the description of this offence, by requir- 
ing that the crime to which the given sentiments are accused of 
instigating, should be specifically stated : so that it is not enough 
to set forth in an indictment, that the defendant published cer- 

tain things (stating them), and to allege that, by so doing, he in- 
stigated to wickedness, or crimes ;—sti!| lean i is it enough to set 
forth the things published, and aver that their tendency i is in- 
jurious to the constitution, or to good order, or to the peace of 
the community. ‘The particular offence must be stated which 
he is charged with having instigated—and it must be an offence 
known in law. ‘The Code Napoleon had provided, that the 
instigator to any particular offence actually committed, should 
be punished as an accessary to it;—this comprehends the cases 
of gilts, promises, threats, &c. used to induce any person to 
commit the offeuce; and we presume (although it is not stated 
in the Report) that such acts are punishable by the same code 
as lesser offences, even where the crime is not committed, and 
where, consequently, there can be no accessaries. ‘The new 
jaw punishes the instigation generally, by communicati: i senti- 
ments which have a tendency to produce the offence: if “the of- 
fence is in consequence committed, the instigator is dealt with 
as an accessary—he is deemed to fall within “the f for:mer pr Ovi- 
sion of the Code: if no offence follow s, the instigator Is pu- 
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nished as such, being held guilty of a lesser offence. Upon 
this provision, we insert the following just remarks of the Re- 
port. 

_ * La chambre, sans doute, appréciera dans sa sagesse une précau- 
tion qui, emprisonnant chaque provocation dans la définition méme 
de délit qu’elle a pour but, expulse par-la le vague, |’arbitraire, em- 
péche la pensée de s’égarer sur les conséquences générales d’une 
phrase ou d'un livre, et réduit la question pos¢e au jury au rapport 
immédiat de Ja publication qu’il a sous les yeux, avec un article par- 
ticulier du Code, dont il ne lui est pas permis de détourner son at- 
tention. En ce point, comme 4 tous autres égards, nous ne craig- 
nons pas de l’affirmer, le nouveau projet de loi est infiniment plus fa- 
vorable a la liberté et 4 la raison que la législation angloise. Que 
trouvons-nous en effet dans cette législation ? Quels sont les actes, 
analogues 4 ceux dont nous nous occupons, qui soient incriminés et 
punis? Ce sont des tendances a aliéner l'esprit du peuple de la con- 
stitution sous laquelle il vit, a le rendre mécontent de l’administration, 
4 engendrer la méfiance ou la malveillance, a avilir le gouvernement ; 
des excitations 4 un acte illégal, sans expliquer lequel. Aussi, qu’est- 
il résulté de ces indications vagues et sans rapport avec aucune don- 
née positive et uniforme ? Que l'histoire de la législation angloise, 
en cette matiére, est presque aussi célébre par des absolutions scan- 
daleuses que par des condamnations oppressives ; que la loi sur le 
libelle a tous les caractéres d’une arme placée entre Jes mains du 
plus fort, mais qui ne peut étre maniée que par lui; qu’enfin si, ce 
qui n’est pas rare, le plus fort dans l’opinion du jour n’est pas le gou- 
vernement, il n’y a plus aucune justice a espérer; la licence marche 
le front levé. On a vu, dans le court intervalle de trois ans, quarante- 
deux poursuites pour libelles, commencées par -l'Attorney général, 
et abandonnées par lui. On a vu, dans un seul jour, vingt écrivains 
politiques traduits en justice, et ces vingt écrivains mis hors de cause 
bientét aprés, sans avoir méme été jugs. Ce mélange d’injustice et 
d’impunité ‘ne peut certainement résulter des trois premiers articles 
du projet de loi; ils sont concus avec une sagesse digne de remarque, 
et sur laquelle nous prions la chambre de fixer son attention 

‘ Ainsi, par exemple, tel homme qui, sous l'empire de la loidu 9 No- 
vembre, ou méme, si on l’aime mieux, sous l’empire de la législation an- 
gloise, en supposant qu'on l’eiit transportée en France, auroit été accusé 
d'avoir publié un libelle, un écrit séditieux, un écrit tendant a avilir le 
gouvernement, a affoiblir indirectement le respect qui lui est di, et au- 
roit vu le ministére public et les juges s’ériger en docteurs, je dirois 
presque en casuistes politiques, et rechercher péniblement si telle ou 
telle doctrine ne se trouvoit pas virtucllement et en substance, dans 
telle ou telle phrase ; le méme homme, sous l’empire de la loi nouvelle, 
devra étre accusé de complicité de sédition, si la publication se lie 
immédiatement a une sédition effectuée, ou de tentative de sédition 
si la publication est restée sans effet ; car la provocation, dépourvue 
de toute suite, a une analogie parfaite avec !a tentative, sur laquelle 
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les jures prononcent tous les jours sans aucune difficulté. Son crime 
sera d’avoir voulu renverser le gouvernement, ou seulement d’avoir 
voulu arréter dans son exercice |’autorité légale. La tentative rési- 
dera dans le fait de la publication, et son écrit alors sera donné en 
preuve contre lui; il servira de piéce de conviction, absolument com- 
me dans un complot concerté d'intelligence avec l’ennemi, une cor- 
respondance saisie sert 4 incriminer une ou plusieurs actions en elles- 
mémes parfaitement indifférentes. Les deux cas sont absolument 
analogues. Dans l’un comme dans l'autre, le fait matériel est insig- 
nifiant. Dans l'un comme dans I’autre, l’écrit doit étre scruté et in- 
terpreté en raison de son but et des circonstances. Dans l'un com- 
me dans l'autre, c’est l’intention qui est le véritable et l’unique siége 
du crime. Votre commission a reconnu qu'il y avoit du bonheur 
dans cette combinaison, de l’art 4 placer la provocation perpétuelle- 
ment en regard d’un délit positif auquel le ministére public et le jury 
seront toujours obligés de la comparer; elle a reconnu que c’étoit 
une grande garantie pour la liberté de la presse, qu’un systéme dans 
lequel les doctrines, les pensées, les opinions sont laissées libres, tant 
q'velles ne sont que des doctrines, des pensées, des opinions, et ne 
tombent sous la main de la loi qu’alors qu’imprégnées d'une volouté 
nalfaisante et employées 4 un but certain et incriminé d’avance, elles 
deviennent de véritables actions.’ pp. 19~23. 

The Report objects to two particular sections of the Law, 
which particularize certain acts, and declare that these shall 
be deemed and taken to be instigations. The acts are attacks 
(by means of publication) upon the inviolability of the King’s 
person, the order of succession to the Crown, and the constitu 
tional power of the King and the Two Chambers; seditious crics 
in public ; defacing or carrying off emblems of Royal authority, 
with the intent of insulting it; wearing badges not authorized by 
the King or the Police. The Noble Reporter goes through 
these heads in detail, and satisfactorily shows, by reference to 
the other provisions of the Criminal Code, that cach of them 
falls clearly within the general description of an instigation to 
some specific known offence; and that, consequently, the decla- 
ratory enumeration is quite superfluous. He objects still more 
strongly to the absurd addition to this tautology, made by the 
sixth “article, which, it seems, was added in the Chamber of 
Deputies, that ¢ all instigation to disobey the laws shall be 
punishable as above ;’ an enactment which is plainly mere re- 
petition, whether the obscure term of general disobedience 
means to indicate rebellion, or breach of p: articular laws. The 
Report, however, after demonstrating the inaccuracy and in- 
utility of these articles, very wisely in our opinion, abstains 
from recommending their rejection, as they may : afford salutary 
warnings to a people about to exercise rights in a great measure 
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new to them; and it cites the example of the political offences 
created in England after the Restoration and Revolution. 

Such, then, as we have seen thein, are all the provisions which 
the authors of the new law have deemed necessary for the pre- 
servation of the public peace and good order against the licen- 
tiousness of political discussion, what shape soever the free 
communication of opinions may take among the people. The 
Report coincides in this opinion. The Committee conceive 
that these precautions are sufficient. ‘ They are satisfied’ 
(says the Duc de Broglie) ‘ that the Penal Code affords a reme- 
* dy for all the disorders to which the political system is sub- 
€ ject; and, of consequence, that a law punishing the acts which 
* excite every one of those disorders without distinction, is com- 
€ plete in itself. The Penal Code under which we live,’ adds 
the Duke, * has never been accused of omissions, or of too 

* great lenity; its author has not been much reproached with 
« neglecting either the rights of unsparing justice, or the interests 
© of : supreme power. 

II. The other class of crimes that consist in publication, is 
eomposed of those which at once, and of themselves, without any 
other intermediate offence, injure either society or individuals. 
Attacks upon morals and religion form the first of this class, 
and are termed, generally, * outrages;’ the other three consist of 
attacks upon character. 

The enactment respecting ‘ outrages,’ appears to have creat- 
ed the most discussion, and to have been attended with the 
greatest difficulties. It was on the one hand manifest, that not 
only morality might be outraged by vicious publications, * the 
cr iminality of w hich no man could doubt; but that the discussion 
of speculative questions, respecting both morality and religion, 
might be carried on w ith such indecency, as to offend persons 
of good principles, whatever opinion they professed. It was, on 
the other hand, most dangerous to open the door of the Courts 
to the zealots of different sects, and to put the sword of justice, 
as a weapon of persecution, into the hands of casuists and school 
divines. 

‘ Dans un pays ou Ia liberté des cultes est un droit constitu- 

tionnel, et ot ta liberté des discussions philosophiques est un 

droit atquis par une prescription plus que centenaire, si une 
loi étoit rendue qui permit a quiconque se verroit contester 
avec quelque vivacité, soit un sentiment qu il trouve bon, soit 


* Under ‘ attacks’ and ‘ publication,’ it is to be borne in mind, 


that every communication of ideas, by whatever mode, is compre- 
hended. 
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une opinion qu’il trouve juste, soit un dogme qu’il estime vrai, 

soit une pratique qui découle de ce dogme, de porter plainte 

en justice, et de voir sa plainte accucillic, les tribunaux reten- 
tiroient incessamment des cris de ’école, leurs arréts devien- 

droient des décisions de théclogie et de métaphysique ; les di- 

verses communions religieuses, qui vivent en paix aujourd’ hui, 

ressaisiroient bientot les armes, et peut-Ctre verrions-nous 
avant peu une grande partie de la population tourmentée et 
dégoitée de ces débats, s’égarer de nouveau jusqu’a imputer 

a la religion le tort du législatear.’ In this difficulty, we will 
not say that the lawgiver has steered a course perfectly free from 
danger, for that was ‘plainly impossible; but we do think that he 
has extricated himself as well as the nature of the case permitted. 
The offences in question were described by the terms ‘ vurages 
‘ @ la morale publique ;’ to which, says the Report, there are add- 
ed, in order to quiet the appr ehensions of well- meaning persons 
who were fearful of this deseri iption not being large enough, the 
words ‘ et dla morale religieuse.’ It is left of course to the 
Jury, in all cases, to say whether any given publication outrages 
morality and religion; and we are told, that the impression of 
the Jury’s mind may be taken as a test of criminality in this par- 
ticular. 

The offences against Character are subdivided into three spe- 
cies, which it is peony to discuss minutely. These are 
termed ¢ offenses,’ or attacks upon the character or persons or 
bodies, who are supposed beyond the reach of the att: ick, and 
therefore are deemed ine: ypable of being defamed—* injures,’ 
or insults, which irritate without hurting the character—and 
* diffamations,’ slander or defamation. We will not say that 
these distinctions are supported by no real differences; but the 
first of them, at least, appears to be in no little degree childish, 
courtierlike, and inaccurate. We marvel that the g great acumen 
displayed through the rest of the Report, did not serve to dis- 
cover ‘objections to this piece of false classification. The King, 
the Princes of the Blood, the Chambers and Foreign Sov ercigns, 
are, it seems, so invulnerable in the eye of the Law, that it is not 
to be imagined that their reputation ¢ can be damaged by any slan- 
der. We presume, however, that the very same thing may be said 
of every virtuous character, with as much truth. A temporary 
effect only, perhaps no effect at all, will be produced by attempts 
to defame it; but still we speak of its being injured ; ‘and if it be 
said that calumny unchecked will sometimes succeed in black- 
ening the fairest fame, so may the unrestrained publication of 
falsehood or of truth (for they both fall within the description 
of * offenses’) reach even the loftiest individuals, or most pow- 
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erful bodies in the State. Besides, if we understand aright the 
meaning of § injures,’ this class ought to comprehend ‘ offenses ;” 
for an abortive attempt to defame—an exhibition of impotent 
malignity—seems to come strictly within the description of ¢ in- 
sult.” We are ready indeed to admit, that these questions of 
arrangement are not very important; but a far more interesting 
point occurs under this head, and affects, more or less, the whole 
of this branch of the second class ; we mean, the question of the 
Truth or Falsehood of the matter published, when it assumes the 
form of a specific imputation upon the character of any man 
or body of men. 

It is to be regretted that the Report does not, in any one 
place, state with sufficient precision, and in detail, the provisions 
of the law upon this most essential particular; but, as far as we 
can gather them from the whole document taken together, we 
apprehend them to be as follows. The truth of any defamatory 
statement respecting the Private character or conduct of indi- 
viduals, is not allowed to be a defence for the person who pub- 
lishes it; upon this incontestable ground, that no one has a 
right to violate the secrecy of domestick life, and drag the frail- 
ties, or even the faults of his neighbour, into view, for the gra- 
tification of an idle or malignant curiosity. The Penal Code 
had adopted the word calumny, to designate every imputation, 
the truth of which could not be proved by the production of a 
judicial sentence; and it had permitted that evidence and ne 
other to be given; but, when given, it was an answer to the 
charge of calumny. The consequence of this provision was, 
that statements notoriously true, but not proved by the sen- 
tence of any court, were termed calumnious, and punished as 
such. The New Law avoids this absurdity in the language, 
by rejecting the term ‘ calumny’ altogether; and it avoids the 
more important error of suffering a malicious publication of a 
fault, forgotten through length of time, or unknown from dis- 
tance of place, and expiated by a course of virtuous conduct, to 
escape unpunished, because founded upon a conviction. It 
forbids the fact of that conviction to be given in evidence at all; 
not only deeming it inconclusive of the question before the Jury, 
but holding it immaterial to that question. 

With respect to the conduct of Publick men, the case is dif- 
ferent. Imputations cast upon them in their private character 
fall within the case of defamation of private individuals; but im- 
putations upon their publick functions are only held to be de- 
famatory when they are false. Here, then, evidence of the truth is 
not merely admitted ; but it is conclusive, and rebuts the charge. 
The Noble Reporter justly observes, that it would have been 
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better to retain the word calumny for this species of defama- 
tion, and reserve the general expression for attacks upon private 
character. He also regrets that the punishments are not varied 
according to the kind of defamation, so as at least to make a 
distinction between the imputation of crimes cognisable by law, 
and the allegation of matters which, if true, would subject the 
person accused to no judicial proceedings. 

The important distinction which the Law takes between defa- 
mation of publick and of private conduct, is plainly stated; but 
we are left somewhat in the dark as to the other crimes. Thus, 
it does not clearly appear, whether the truth of any statement 
contained in what is termed an ‘ offense,’ may be proved in de- 
fence of the publication. ‘That an imputation cast upon those 
to whom the general principles of jurisprudence ascribe perfec- 
tion, should be deemed criminal, whether true or false, we can 
conceive to be a provision consistent with the other part of the 
law respecting public functionaries; but we do not so well see 
the consistency of permitting the truth to be spoken of those 
functionaries acting in their publick capacity, and yet prohibit- 
ing it with respect to Princes of the Blood and the Two Cham- 
bers; yet we apprehend that such is the provision of this law: 
And there can be no doubt, that the proof of the truth of 
any statement comiplained of as instigating to an offence under 
the first head, would be inadmissible. 

The Law concludes with certain provisions which the Report 
deems superfluous ; that the privileges of the Legislative Bodies 
do not extend to publications of speeches by their members ; 
that the editors of newspapers shall be punishable for publish- 
ing false or wilfully garbled reports of the legislative proceed- 
ings, but not for fair reports of them; and that the printers 
shall be deemed accomplices of the writers, if they are aware 
of the wilful falsification. The noble Reporter asserts, that 
these are so many self-evident propositions. He says, the law 
might as well have enacted that every one is responsible for his 
actions ; that no one shall be punished for acting in good faith, 
and with good intentions; and that speaking in the Chambers, 
and writing for the publick, are different things. But he is yet 
more severe upon a general provision which follows, and which 
exempts from all punishment the printers of works, the publi- 
cation of which is cognisable by this law, unless they can be 
shown to have known their contents, or to have failed in com- 
plying with the regulations of the law 1814—requiring them, we 
believe, to declare the names of the authors. The Report stig- 
matizes this provision as inconsistent and incapable of being 
executed, because it deems the conviction of a man impossible 
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in every case where he is truly ignorant of the offence laid to 
his charge. Unfortunately, however, this is the law of Eng- 
land at the present moment; and, ridiculous as well as unjust 
though it may seem to the Duc de Broglie, instances occur con- 
stantly, with us, of Juries being compelled, cither to violate the 
Jaw under which they act, or to find printers guilty, upon a no- 
tion of their general responsibility, when they are proved to 
have been completely ignorant of the act being done for which 
they are tried. 

We have now gone through the very interesting matter of 
this New Law of Libel; and. although undoubtedly it contains 
much that will tend to secure the liberties of France, and to 
promote the most salutary improvements, both in the frame and 
in the administration of her government, and presents one or 
two provisions which we should do well to imitate, it must at 
the same time be allowed to be,.in one important particular, ex- 
tremely defective. 

The exclusion of all vague charges of libel would be an in- 
estimable benefit, if it were made completely strict. The clas- 
sification of different kinds of libel, and the specification which 
the prosecutor is bound to make of the particular offence in- 
stigated by the publication, is extremely useful, as it checks 
vague and uncertain accusations. But there is a very great de- 
fect in this branch of the Law; and we are astonished that the 
Report does not point it out. The intention of the act is the 
principal matter for consideration in every criminal trial. Now, 
in order to ascertain the intention of the publisher, the truth or 
falsehood of any statement complained of as instigating to the 
commission of an offence, is plainly most material: It is not 
the only matter which may throw light upon the intention ; 
but it is always among the chief indicia. Yet the Law al- 
lows no such inquiry. A statement, though perfectly true, 
may, from the time and manner of its publication, and the 
comments with which it is accompanied, be criminal, as insti- 
gating to the commission of a certain offence—for example se- 
dition. But who shall say, that a knowledge of the truth or 
falsehood of the statement can give no help to the Jury in as- 
certaining the guilt or innocence of the person who published 
it? W ho can deny, that, if false, the inventor or propagator 
may be justly deemed to have published it with the view of ex- 
citing sedition ; while, if true, the probability is the other way ? 

That the degree of the guilt and the punishment to be appor- 
tioned must vary with the truth or falsehood of the thing pub- 
lished, where conviction follows, there can of course ‘be no 
doubt. Yet the Judge is not allowed to know any thing upon 
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this point, so material to aid him in passing the sentence. Here, 
then, the worst of the defects of our Law of Libel is retained in 
the new French Law. It must be admitted, that ours would be 
essentially amended, by adopting the provision requiring the 
prosecutor to specify the crime which the libel is accused of in- 
stigating ; but as sedition is a vague term, unless Juries are en- 
abled to probe the intention more accurately, by examining the 
nature of the statement, as well as the circumstances of the pub- 
lication, the certainty so desirable in such proceedings cannot 
be attained. 

The provisions respecting Defamation, are in some respects 
mere wise than our own. ‘They have at once got rid of the 
glaring absurdity of the English on that the most malignant 
attack upon private character is not punishable, unless it be 
reduced to writing.* They have also, with great soundness of 
judgment, enacted, that the truth of the matters published for the 
purpose of defamation, shall be no defence; whereas, in the on- 
ly redress which our law gives for this grievous injury, the truth 
is an answer to the action. But the New Law is again defective 
in this branch as ii. he former, by excluding the truth or false- 
hood of the defamati ry matter from the knowledge of the Jury 
and of the Court. ‘Tle malicious defamer should be punished, 
though his story be truy, if he is proved to be @ malicious de- 
famer; but in order to ascertain the malice, it is most fit that 
the Jury should know whether the tale is true or false; they 
may convict him of malicious defamation, though it be true; but 
the proof of its truth may also, in many cases, rebut the pre- 
sumptien of malice. In like manner, the Court should know 
this, in order to mete out an adequate punishment. 

The salutary provision which aliows the truth to be freely 
published of all public functionaries, deserves the highest com- 
mendation. It is a mighty step, indeed, towards a Libel Law, 
as perfect as the nature of things will permit; and it holds out 
to this free country an example most worthy of imitation. Here 
too, indeed, we should have preferred adhering to the great 
principle, that in all questions of libel, the érwth or falsehood of 
the statement is a matter for the Jury, in ascertaining the guilt 
or innocence of the publisher's intentions, and is not to be 
held in any case conclusive evidence. Nevertheless, as the cases 
are extremely rare and difficult to be put, in which a public 
man may be defamed in his public capacity by the malicious 
publication of truths, no considerable barm is likely to arise out 


* It is also punishable as an excitement to fight a duel, if offered 
aan insult ¢g the individual, but not if publishtd of him. 
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of the departure from the general rule in this case, The wise 

and just principle which exempts printers from responsibility, 

where the author is known, and the printer is ignorant, deserves 

—_ praise, and affords a wholesome lesson to our own Legis- 
tion. 


Art. XI. 1. Relation circonstanciée de la Campagne de 1813 en 
Sare. Par M. ve Baron v’OveELEBEN, !’un des Officiers 
Generaux de l’Armée. Traduit de l Allemand sur la Seconde 
Edition, par M. AuBERT ne Virry. Paris, 1817. 2 'Tomes. 
8vo. pp. 308-334. 

2. Histoire de Guerre soutenue par les Frangais en Allemagne en 
1813. Parle Général GuittauMe pE Vouponcourr. Pa- 
ris. 4to. 1819. 


[i first of these publications is, more properly, a sort of 
personal narrative of Buonaparte and his staff—their 
* maniére d’étre et d’agir,’ as the author has entitled one of 
his chapters,—than a detail of the Campaigy -of 1813: and it is 
incomparably more entertaining than any such detail could have 
been. The author was placed precisely in such a situation as 
to qualify him for the task he has undertaken. An officer of 
rank, attached to the head quarters of Buonaparte, and serving 
tnder the most faithful of his allies, he was close enough to see 
and hear a great deal of what was going forward, yet not sufli- 
ciently familiar with those extraordinary scenes, to have lost the 
interest which their novelty was calculated to excite. He for- 
tunately confines himself to the transactions which fell under 
his own immediate observation; and his book gives certainly 
the best account of the machinery of which Napoleon was the 
main spring, that has ever yet come before us. It has all the 
internal evidence of fidelity; and it is not probable that a work 
of such extent would have been translated and published at 
Paris, if it had not been generally relied on. 

We have prefixed also to this article, the title of General 
Voudoncourt’s account of the Campaign, to serve as areter- 
ence for our military readers; but we shall not enter into the 
detail of the operations, which he describes with great clearness, 
and with tolerable impartiality. ‘The maps and plans of battles 
which this volume contains, are very satisfactory; and they sup- 
ply an important deficiency in the work of M. Odeleben ;—to 
which a good map would have been a very useful addition. 

At the close of 1812, the only resources of the French be- 
youd the Rhine, were the strong places remaining in their pos 
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session, and the shattered force collected under Beauharnois 
after the retreat from Moscow. The Russian army, on the 
other hand, was already on the Vistula, and Prussia was in 
arms, or preparing for a general defection, But the skill and 
resolution of that distinguished officer gained time for Buo- 
naparte to organize his new levies: And the r rapidity with 
which the French army was regenerated, is certainly an extra- 
ordinary proof of his influence in France. He arrived in Paris 
in December, while the retreat from Russia was still unfinished ; 

yot his conscripts were advancing in high spirits to the front- 
iers, in the month of March, The ereater part, however, of 
the new troops were absolutely boys, totally unfit for the ex- 
hausting efforts that were before them ; and though skilful of- 
ficers, and privates of experience, were judiciously distributed 
amongst them, they were scarcely acquainted with the use of 
the musket, and were all, of course, unpractised in the busi- 
ness of manceuvre. The veterans of Russia could not, in fact, 
be replaced, The greatest efforts were necessary to supply 
the loss of artillery and materiel which had been totally de- 

stroyed or taken in that disastrous campaign. At first, the 
French had only 350 cannon; and it was not till the armis- 
tice in August, that the vamber was increased to 1300 pieces, 
ut the chief defect of the new army was the want of caval- 
ry, the formation of which is always a work of time and dif- 
ficulty ; and the condition of the horses, hastily brought toge- 
ther from all parts of Fr: ance, and hurried on under the weight 
of the new accoutrements, is described by the author as very 
miserable, 

A corps of the best conscripts was organized, to supply the 
place of the Guards who had perished in Russia. The officers 
of this body, which was called the Young guard, were all select ; 
and the vacancies in the Old guard, which had consisted of 8000 
men, were to be supplied from it. The guards, in general, 
were indulged with various privileges :—They were under the 
immediate command of the E imperor ; their extreme licentious- 
ness was winked at; and their exactions, when in quarters, were 
intolerable. They had always better clothing, quarters, and 
provisions, than the other troops; but, in return, they were 
put forward, on all occasions, in service of the greatest dan- 
ger; * and in the midst of slaughter and fatigue of every de- 
scription, their bravery and devotion were unbounded. 


* During the attack on Dresden, the greater part of the soldiers 
in one of the redoubts had been killed or wounded, and the survivors 
began to waver ; when seven of the guard, who were called upon to 
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On the 17th of April, Buonaparte joined his army at Ments, 
having come with a single officer from St Cloud, a distance of 
near 400 miles, in 48 hours. He had already ordered up a re- 
serve of 30,000 marines and naval artillery; cannon were cast ; 
horses and clothing prepared in various quarters with astonish 
ing rapidity ; and new masses of recruits were continually on 
their march into Germany. In this state of things, it would 
have becn easy, perhaps, for the Allies to have advanced: but 
the course of events which actually tock place, was probably 
more fortunate for the cause of Europe. ‘Time and continued 
failure were required to deprive Napoleon of the support of 
public cpinion, as well as to develop fully the spirit of resist- 
ance in the subjugated States. It was necessary, perhaps, to 
his destruction, that he should again advance, and exhaust him - 
self, at a distance from his own territory. In the mean time, the 
rapacity and insolence of the French, were everywhere increasing 
the dissatisfaction of their German Allies. ‘The officers coldly 
witnessed every kind of outrage. Their only apology was to shrug 
their shoulders, exclaiming, ‘ C’est la guerre!’ or, sometimes, 
the assurance, that great sacrifices must be made for peace.— 
* Mais on sait déja,’ adds the author, * ce que Napoleon en- 
tendait, pour lui, et pour les autres, par un grand sacrifice. ’— 


During his stay at Mentz, Buonaparte was restless and uneasy ; 
doubting, probably, as to the plan of his campaign. ¢ Il nous 
tera lancer, comme dans les autres campagnes,’ was the ex- 


pression of his officers during this uncertainty. Bat it was soon 
evident that Saxony was to be the seat of war; and on the 29th 
of April Napoieon mounted his horse, and never resumed his 
carriage till the armistice was announced, in June. * THe was 
very minute in his inquiries, as the army advanced, and recon- 
noitred circumspectly, with a view to the approaching batile. 
His questions bore a good deal on the effect which his move- 
ments produced among the people ; he appeared to delight espe- 
cially, in the impression made upon the populace by his nune- 
rous trains of artillery ; and his confidence in his own skill was 
unbounded. 

* Il ne reconnaissait pas, dans ses adversaires, la faculté d’employer 
habilement les forces qu’ils avaient a leur disposition,—se croyant seul 
capable de diriger de si grandes machines. Par sa sévérité, la vo- 


raise their spirits; sprung upon the parapet, without paying the least 
attention to the shower of bullets that was poured upon them; and 
continued to promenade, with the utmost coolness, until two or three 
of them were killed, and the parapet was almost entirely shot away. 

* He was reported to have said on this occasion, ‘ Je ferai ectte 
campagne comme le General Buonaparte, ct non pas cn Empereur! 
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lonté et l’execution etaient, pour ainsi dire, fonducs ensemble ; et de 
cette maniére, dans les derniers temps de son gouvernement, Ja marche 
des affaires était trés- simples et sans art. Les ordres émanaient de 
lui ; trés-brej3 ; en grand ; ayant pour but Vensemble. L’expedition 
des détails était abandonnée aux généraux, aux officiers subordonnés, 
qui, depuis la révolution, avaient acquis une grande pratique, et appris 
l'art de se tirer d’embarras. Celui de Napoléon consistait surtout en.ce 
que, pour U'exécution d’un plan qu'il embrassait en grand, et gwil avait 
calculé, tl chotsissait, avec une volonté ferme, infleaible, les moyens que 
devaient le conduire, au plus vite et le plus vigoureusement d son but. 
Sa redoutable autorité dissipait comme une chimére toute objection, 
toute représentation, toute preuve d’impossibilité, pour les choses s méme 
les plus insignificantes. Si, par example, on lui eat ré présenté qu'un 
chemin était impracticable, c’était 4 ses yeux un ridicule, qui lui fais 
sait dire ironiquément: “ Ah! on ne peut pas!” Et il ne revenait 
de sa prévention, que quand l’impossibilité lui sautait, pour ainsi dire, 
aux yeux. Tant la fortune avait gaté cet homme.’ Tome I. 
pp. 43, 44. 

The hostile armies were now very near each other. While 
Buonaparte was at table with Berthier, at Norimburg, he was 
informed of the junction of Beauharnois; and, after. learning 
that his advanced posts under Ney had been engaged, he was 
incessantly in motion till the battle of Lutzen, on the 2d of May. 
In this great action the French force, according to Vaudoncourt, 

was 166, 000, the Russian and Prussian army only 107,000 men ; 
but the want of ‘ ensemble’ was very discernible in the move- 
ments of the French, who felt also, severely, their great defi- 
ciency in cavalry. We shall not enter into a detailed account 
of this important battle ; M. Odeleben’s animated description of 
which, places ina strong light the promptitude and military tact 
of Buonaparte. The “French were marching upon Leipsic, 
when they were unexpectedly attacked.— Tout a coup, entre 
dix et onze heures, il s’éleva une forte ae sur le derriere du 
flanc droit, dans la direction du grand et du petit Gerseken. Le 
Maréchal Ney était 4 Kaia, et les environs avaient été attaqués avec 
furie par les Prussiens: Napoleon resta tranquille, observa pendant 
quelques minutes la fumée et le bruit eloignés, et sur le lieu méme 
changea son plan, faisant retourner toutes les troupes qui s ‘avangaient 
encore sur la route, et les faisant retrograder sur Litzen.’ (p. 50.) 
He was just in time ;—for Ney could hardly maintain his ground 
at Kaia, which was the key of the French position ;—and Na- 
poleon, who placed himself behind the village, was more ex- 
posed to personal danger, upon this occasion, than during any 
one of the remaining battles of the campaign ;—he felt, in shor ty 
the necessity of making every effort to gain the victory in this 
first trial of strength. 
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* Je n’ai jamais appercu des signes plus visibles d’embarras sur son 
visage, que dans ce jour, au moment ott peut-étre la troisieme atta- 
que sur Kaia et Ranu avait été repoussée; et od une de ses bri- 
gades, fuyant ouvertement, avait été chassée du prémicre de ces 
villages. Dans ce moment, Napoleon regut un rapport par un de 
ses officiers d’ordonnance, avec un terrible Ha / * il se le fit repeter, 
et jetta en méme temps un regard long, incertain, et timide sur Ber- 
thier et Caulincourt, comme s’il efit voulu dire ;—Est-ce que vous 
croyez que mon étvile disparait?’ pp. 53, 54. 

There was now no time for the distribution of eagles and 
crosses of honour, his usual expedients when he wished for the 
greatest efforts; but he showed himself everywhere to his sol- 
diers, and used every art that time would allow, to excite their 
enthusiasm. ‘ Peu de temps auparavant Napoleon, pour quelque 
faute, avait privé un bataillon de son chef. II savait que cet officier, 
d’ailleurs trés brave homme, étoit fortement aimé de ses soldats. II 
courut au-devant de bataillon, 4 la téte duquel il le replagd, aprés 
lui avoir adressé un petit discours. Les cris de joie de cette troupe 
retentirent au loin, et elle forma aussit6t la téte d'une colonne qui 
s’avanca pour attaquer un hauteur derriére Starriedel. Tous les au- 
tres regiments l’accueillerent par des acclamations, méme au milieu 
du feu de Vartillerie.’ p. 55. 

The combat at Kaia was maintained with great violence, till 
half past six in the evening, when the enemy’s fire gained 
ground very apie and those around Buonaparte showed vi- 
sible signs of apprehension. ‘They were relieved, however, by 
an attack of the young guard; and Buonaparte immediately or- 
dered up a battery of sixty pieces of cannon, which rapidly ad- 
vanced, and was followed by himself at the head of his second 
line of attack. £ Ce fut le moment ou i] se montra avec l’ardent 
désir de vaincre. II volait d’un point a un autre, poussant toujours, 
pour obtenir quelque avantage de terrain, afin que l’ennemi, tourmenté 
par la vivacité du teu de l’artillerie ne put se maintenir dans sa position, 
ni perseverer dans sa resistance. - Napoleon eapela un général polo- 
nais, qui était 4 sa suite, et lui dit, trés briévement; ‘* Allez a Cra- 
covie, et dites que j'ai gagné une bataille.”"—Ce fut la seule dépéche 
expediée du lieu de combat.’ p. 57. 

The cavalry of the allies enabled them to make an excellent 
retreat: But the French advanced without opposition to Dres- 


* * Cette syllabe Ha ! prononcée par Napoleon, avait tant de signi- 
fications, et il savait la moduler d’une maniére si étonnante, qu'on 
pouvait reconnoitre de loin si la nouvelle qu'il recevoit vtait gaie, ou 
triste; et des qu'il saisissait le sens d’un discours, il exprimait en- 
core, pas cette syllabe, de la maniére Ja plus significative, sa satis- 
faction ou son mécontentément. ’ 
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den, where the magistrates were ordered out to meet the Emperor; 
and the interview was a tolerable specimen of the consideration 
with which he regarded his allies. He asked them, drily, whether 
they had any bread; and, without paying the least attention to 
their remonstrances in behalf of their unfortunate city, already 
exhausted by the numberless troops which had been quartered 
there, he ordered an immediate supply of bread, meat and wine; 
and turned his horse abruptly towards the suburbs. The inha- 
bitants, it may well be supposed, were in the utmost consterna- 
tion; the allies had burned the wooden bridges, and the French 
had previously destroyed that of stone, which was one of the 
chief ornaments of the city. It was necessary to employ a con- 
siderable force of artillery, to protect the workmen in erecting 
new bridges: and, for this purpose, General Drouet was order- 
ed to bring forward a hundred pieces of artillery. ‘ Comme 
Drouet revenait de Kreisnitz, et qu'il rendait compte a Bonaparte de 
J’execution de ses ordres, celui-ci ne trouva pas les canons bien placés 
i son gré, et dans Ja premiére effervescence de sa mauvaise humeur, 
il prit le général par le bout des oreilles, et les lui tira; mais celui- 
ci ne fesait pas contenance, et lui assura d’un ton modeste, mais dé- 
cidé, qu’on ne pouvait pas mieux les placer. Aussit6t l’air mécon- 
tent de Napoleon fit place a un rire amical. I parut avoir seulement 
voulu plaisanter, et se tranquillisa. De semblable mouvemens d’une 
colére trés-vive n’étaient pas rares de sa part.” p. 72. 

The cannonade which followed, was very severe on both sides, 
‘ Plusieurs boulets et grenades vinrent tomber auprés de Bonaparte ; 
une de ces derniéres enleva tout prés de lui une piece d’une cloison 
de planche d’un magazin a poudre, et Jui en lanca un morceau de 
bois a la téte—* S’il avait touché le ventri, c’était fini,” dit-il, en 
relevant et examinant le morceau de bois. Quelques minutes aprés, 
une grenade tomba 4 terre entre lui et un bataillon Italien, qui avait 
marché vingt pas derriére lui. Les Italiens se courberent un peu 
pour eviter l’effet de l’éxplosion: il le remarqua, se tourna de leur 
cété, avec un rire moqueur, et leur cria, “ Ah! cujoni non fa male.” 
A la fin, la place devint un peu desagreable, et il se dirigea au-delad 
de Cotta.’ p. 72. 

The bridges over the Elbe were very soon repaired; and 
Buonaparte, resuming his good humour, ordered his army to 
advance into Silesia, in pursuit of the allies, who had retired 
to Bautzen; and after repeated solicitations, he prevailed at 
last upon the King of Saxony to return to his capital: where 
he remained a sort of state prisoner, till the final retreat of the 
French. ‘The poor King came slowly and reluctantly, expect- 
ing perhaps the declaration of Austria in favour of the alliance ; 
but he was received with great pomp by Napoleon, who em- 
ployed every artifice of cajolery to keep his prisoner in good 
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humour. He himself directed the arrangement of the troops 
for the reception of the King, and used all his affability to calm 
his anxicty, and cultivate his good opinion. He went regular- 
ly to mass, on Sundays and Holidays ; ; frequently waited upon 
him in person; and gave him, with scrupulous attention, the 

sarliest intelligence as to the movements of the troops. And 
he was so successful, that this unfortunate prince, was the last 
of the Saxons to forsake him, During his stay at Dresden, 
Buonaparte was indefatigable, in examining the environs, and 
veviewing his troops. Ney was ordertd to advance upon Ber- 
lin; and’ he himself waited only to receive intelligence from 
that General. After a long interview with Count Bubna, the 
Austrian minister, he left the city on the 16th of May, with 
wll his suite, to join the army in Silesia. On the march “he was 
absorbed in deep reflection, and talked very seriously with Cau- 
lincourt, upon whose cool judgment, he seems to have placed 
great reliance. But, whatever doubts he may have secretly en- 
ier tained, the tone of confidence, both of himself and his troops, 
was undiminished. Even afterwards, when the Austrians had de- 
clared for the allies, they still continued to hope. ‘ Vous ver- 
rez,’ was the language of his officers, * qu’ils commettront des 
fautes ; nous tomberons sur eux,—nous les écraserons. ’ 

At the battle of Bautzen, the French again had the advantage 
m numbers, being 180,000 against 150, 000 of the Allies: but 
the battle was «: ained, i in a gret at measure, by the skill of Buona- 
parte; who was so certain of success, that he despatched a cou- 
rier to the Empress to announce the’ victory, before the fighting 
wasover. ‘The Allies, however, again retired in adinirable order; 
and the French sustained the gr catest loss in the action. ‘The 
death ef Duroc, who’ was killed soon after by a cannon-shot, 
which passed very close to hiniself, appears to have affected 
Buonaparte’s feclings severely. He examined ' the point from 
whence the shot had been fired, and his dejection was visible 
to all who surrounded him.—‘ Qu’on se represente Napoleon, 
je soir d’une bataille, gagnée a la verité, mais dans laquelle il avoit 
prodigué, sans resultat decisif, les forces immenses, qui lui etaient 
confi¢es. Qu’on l’imagine a l’entrée d'une carriere incertaine, et qui 
devait étre si fertile en resultats importans. Qu’on le contemple 
privé du confident le plus cheri, que cet homme, d’ailleurs si peu sen- 
sible, efit au monde, et qui lui parlait peut-étre avec la franchise d’un 
camarade de college. Qu’on l’imagine couvert de sa capote grise ; 
assis sur un pluent au milieu de ses braves, les bras pendans, la téte 
penehée, isolé de sa suite brillante, qui, a une distance respectueuse 
se formait en groupes, dans lesquels on osait 2 peine articuler que ami 
de Napoleon etait sur le point de rendre le dernier soupir—le lugu- 
ore silence qui regnait tout pres du chef supreme, contrastent avec 
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le mouvement des soldats preparant leur repos et leur couches !— 
Des milliers de feux bivouac semblaient errer dans la plaine,’ &c. 
pp- 101, 102. 

During the operations of this period, more than twenty vil- 
lages were burned ; and the troops were guilty of every kind of 
violence aul excess. ‘The losses sustained by Ney, in the af- 
fairs which followed, were carefully concealed from Buonaparte, 

—a deception commonly practised by his generals, after their 
reverses,—the French dead and wounded being speedily remov- 
ed from the field, while thase of the enemy were allowed to 
remain. Upon the whole, M.QOdeleben asserts the total loss 
of the French, up to the period of the armistice, exceeded that of 
the Allies. Buonaparte was now in high spirits: he was pleas 
ed at the enemy’s appearing to fly before him—‘ I] parlait beau- 
‘ coup, et en route il fredonnait souvent des fragmens de chan- 
sons italiennes et frangaises, s’occupant de tous les objets qui 
le frappaient, comme aurait pu faire un homme libre de tout 
soin.” But moving through a new country, in the midst of 
the enemy, he was very attentive to the complicated manceuvres 
of the troops, in which he exhibited admirable tact. In the 
mean time, negociations were begun ; and Caulincourt was des- 
patched to arrange the terms of an armistice. The anxiety ~ 
Buonaparte on this subject was extreme; and every body a 
his head- -quarters wished for peace. He laboured enccaily 
in his cabinet; his spirits rose with the prospect of a cessation of 
hostilities, and he showed a great desire to gain over the inha- 
bitants of Silesia—‘ Je sazs bien,’ he said to a deputation from 
Breslau, * gue le roi a été egaré.’ At last an armistice of two 
months was agreed to, on the 4th of June; and, on the 10th, 
Buonaparte returned to Dresden. 

M. Odeleben has, judiciously, availed himself of this repose 
of the armies, to describe the economy of Napoleon’s establish- 
ment, and the mode in which things were conducted at head- 
quarters ;_ and this is, by far, the most entertaining part of the 
book. His observations on the character of Buonaparte are 
tolerably fair, especially when the injuries entailed on Saxony 
by the French alliance are taken into the account. He praises 
freely his extraordinary talents, which the vicissitudes of this cam- 
paign brought out in all their force; but, though himself a sol- 
dier, he censures with great warmth and justice his insatiable 
passion for war, and his unprincipled ambition—which he as- 
cribes, in part, somewhat fancifully, to his determined hatred o 

England; and, in the same way, he refers the extreme irasci- 
bility and restlessness of Napoleon to the ¢ southern tempera- 
ment, which rendered him incapable of repose, ’ 
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In the talents of a general, Buonaparte was far beyond all his 
officers. His forte was, consummate skill in estimating and 
combining time, distance, and number } in calculating the move- 
ments of great armies; and a coup-d’ceil, astonishingly rapid 
and correct, by means of which he became acquainted with new 
positions, in countries which he had never seen before, with a 
promptitude that was quite surprising. A single glance through 
his telescope, in the midst of snioke and confusion, gave him 
instantly the actual state of affairs, at moments of the greatest 
danger ;—of which, the author says, he saw repeated proofs dur- 
ing this campaign; the great want of cavalry and of experienced 
subalterns frequently compelling Buonaparte to act entirely up- 
on his own judgment, and without any previous information. 
But he relied too much upon these extraordinary powers; and 
continued success had produced in him a blind confidence in 
his fortune: so that his plans and combinations became every 
day less regular; till at last, in Russia, he seems to have com- 
mitted himself altogether to chance. 

He disliked, also, every thing of detail, and was often the 
dupe of designing persons, whose gross mismanageinent in the 
lower departments of the army, frequently caused infinite mis- 
chief and disappointment. His power of enduring bodily fe- 
tigue and want of sleep, was not the least important of his mili- 
tary qualifications; and his penetration and facility in the cabi« 
het, were very remarkable. Those around him spdke with as- 
tonishment of the copiousness and ease with which he dictated 
to his secretaries. He was absolutely indefatigable in business ; 
very seldom postponing any thing that came before him; and 
he was not more sparing of his assistants than of himself. 

© On ne se fait pas l'idée des fatigues et des péities endurées par 
jes adjutans, les secrétaires, les officiers d’ordonnance, enfin, par 
tous ceux qui entouraient Napoléon, depuis le grand écuyer jusqi’au 
dernier de ses valets. Caulincourt pouvait étre appelé |'infatigable. 
Comme lui tous les autres devaient se tenir préts (et méme en habit 
assez élégant) au service de Napoléon a chaque heure et 4 chaque 
instant. Dans le palais tout était encombré, et sous dessous.— 
Un homme d’une naissance illustre, tel que le General Narbonne,— 
fut obligé pendant la derniére moitié de cette campagne, de coucher 
sur la paille, ou sur deux chaises, dans l'antichambre de Napoléon, 
od il faisait le service d'’adjutant. En cette qualité il devait étre 
toujours 14, pour l’éveiller jusqu’d sept ou huit fois par nuit, lorsque 
quelques dépéches ou quelque rapport important exigeaient qu'il en 
fat informé sur le champ.—Cette antichambre ressemblait souvent 
au ventre du cheval de Troie. Rustan le fameux Mameluck que 
Bonaparte a amené d’Egypte, couchant toujours par terre prés de la 
chambre de Napoleon, et ordinairement prés de l'entrée. Il n’était 
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véritablement que son palefrenier, qui le suivait partout comme 
Sancho Pansa ; rnais avec la seule difference, que Rustan ne pansait 
pas son cheval, et qu'il avait autant de chevaux de relais que Napo- 
Jéon lui-eméme.—On lui ferait trop-d’honneur si l’on croyait qu'il jouit 
de quelque confiance, of qu'il occupat un certain rang. Caulincourt 
et les plus anciens serviteurs de Napoléon le tutoyaient ; et il vivait 
avec les domestiques les plus considérés de la maison impériale. Cet 
homme, qui est devenu tout-d-fait Frangais, et qui a épousé unc pari- 
sienne, dont Je portrait est toujours sur son ceeur, a une physionomie 
qui annonce la franchise, et ses grands yeux noirs expriment une certain 
cordialité, et une bonhommie, qui semblent justifier la confiance 
que Napoléon a cru pouvoir lui accorder, en comptant entiérement 
sur sa fidélité. Cependant Rustan n’a pas suivi Napoléon a Iisle 
d'Elbe lorsque celui-ci descendit du haut de sa gloire—lIl y avait 
en outre, au quartier général, une fagon de Mameluck natif de Ver- 
sailles, destiné aussi au service de Napoléon.’ I. 134, &c. 

The best apartment in the quarters of Buonaparte, was chosen 
asa sort of cabinet for himself and his secretaries. There was 
always a large table in the middle, with a map of the theatre 
of war spread cut upon it, the positions of the troops being 
marked with pins, which had heads of different colours. This 
map was always arranged by the Director of the Bureau-topo- 
graphique; and great care was taken to have it in readiness im- 
mediately after Buonaparte’s arrival; * car c’était la chose, 4 
laquelle il tenait plus qu’aux autres besoins de la vie.’ And 
during the night, it was surrounded with twenty or thirty cany 
dies with a compass in the middle of them. * There was a lit= 
tle table in each corner of this sanctuary for the secretaries; and 
Buonaparte dictated to them ‘ en se promenant, trés souvent 
avec le chapeau sur la téte.’ ' 

* Etant accoutumé 4 voir exécuter avec la plus grande célérité tout 
ce qui sortait de sa téte, personne n’écrivait assez vite pour lui, et ce 

* In the field, Caulincourt, as Grand Equery, always carried a 
map attached to one of his buttons. ‘ Un jour, Bonaparte demanda 
“ da Carte,” et celle-ci n’étant pas pli¢ de maniére a ce qu’on y vit 
distinctement la position dont on avait besoin, ne pouvant pas y 
reconnaitre, il se mit en colére; parce que continuant sa route a 
cheval, il devoit donner des ordres d’apreés la position qu'il cherchait. 
Il tacha de la plier autrement ; malheureusement un coup de vent la 
fit remuer: dans un accés de colére il jeta la carte sous les pieds de 
S. Sec. le Duc de Vicence, qui fut obligé de mettre pied a terre, 
pour la ramasser, et parvint aide d'un page, a l’arranger comme elle 
devait l’étre. Bonaparte fut faché de son emportement ; car, quel- 
ques minutes aprés, il dit, d’un ton plus modéré, “ Donnez moi la 
carte. ” Tl signifia 4 Caulincourt de la plier, & l'avenir, avee plus de 
goin.’ p. 137, 
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qu il dictait devait étre écrit en chiffres.—II est incroyable comme 
il dictait vite, et comme ses secrétaires avaient acquis la capacité de 
Je suivre en ¢crivant.—Mais cela n’était que le quart de la besogne ; 
les secrétaires devaient ensuite commencer a déchiflrer ce brouillamini, 
mot par mot, et arranger d’aprés le sens que les phrases exigeaient. 
—Aussi devaient-ils s'accoutumer 4 différentes sortes de travaux ré- 
gardant tantét la politique et tantét la tactique.—lII arrivait, par ex- 
emple, un rapport d'un Maréchal qui commandait en Silésie, &c.— 
Alors un secrétaire devait se soumettre a écrire un A, B, C, pour le 
Roi de Rome ;—ou a copier les positions de vingt brigades des dif- 
férens corps d’armée, qui toutes lui étaient parfaitement connues.— 
Ces sceretaires vivant toujours dans la sphére de cet homme extra- 
ordinaire, dont esprit volcanique enfantait mille idées diverses, é. 
taicnt comme des fils qui se rattachaient aux départemens admini- 
stratifs et de la guerre ;—Il est étonnant qu’avec si peu de monde 
Napoléon ait su suffire & une foule d affaires, sans en déranger la 
marche réguliére, (p. 138, &c.)—Ceux qui écrivaient sous sa dictée, 
surtout Jes secrétaires, devaient étre 4 méme de répondre sur toutes 
sortes de demandes politiques ou militaires. Lorsqu’il recevait des 
dépéches, il questionnait les officiers qui se trouvaient prés de lui, 
sur la position des lieux mentionnés dans les dépéches, avant qu’ils 
pussent savoir si ces lieux étaient en Silésie, en Espagne, ou ailleurs. 
Ce nétait qu’aprés avoir jeté un regard sur la signature de celui qui 
avait envoyé la dépéche, qu’oa pouvait deviner ce que Bonaparte 
voulait dire, et lui indiquer sur la carte ce qu'il demandait.—Lors- 
qu'il attendait des nouvelles de ses généraux, et qu’on présumait que 
quelque bataille pouvait avoir en lieu, il était dans la plus vive in- 
quiétude, et au milieu de la nuit, il faisait appeler un ou plusieurs 
de ceux qui travaillaient dans son cabinet: ‘ Appelez d’ Albe ; que 
tout le monde s'eveille !” sécriait-il. Cela arrivait toujours vers une 
ou deux heures du matin.” I. pp. 182-3. 

He retired usually about eight or nine in the evening, and 
slept but rarely during the day, after great fatigue, or a night 
en bivouac; and, once only, when the armistice was agreed up- 
on, he was in bed for ten hours de suite. But he was frequent- 
ty employed all night in his cabinet. Rustan brought coffee ; 
and he dictated § en robe de chambre’ with a silk handkerchief 
wrapt round his head like a turban. On these occasions he 
used the warm bath about day-break, as a refreshment; but his 
more general practice was, to rise about two, and go again to 
bed at four in the morning. 

‘ Son carrosse de voyage était disposé de maniére & ce qu'il y put 
dormir et s’etendre sur des matelas. Entre le siege qu'il occupait, 
et celui de Berthicr il y avoit quelque difference ; ensuite que celui qué 
Caccompagnait ne pouvait pas se coucher. Habillé en uniforme, et la 
téte enveloppée dans un mouchoir bizarre, il pouvait dormir en voi- 
ture comne s'il eat été dans‘son Itt. L’intérieur de sa voiture avait 
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une quantité de tiroirs fermés 4 clef, et contenant les nouvelles de 
Paris, des rapports qui n’avaient pas encore été ouverts, et des livres. 
Vis-d-vis de Napoléon était placée la liste des endroits ot les relais 
étaient préts ; et une grande lanterne accrochée sur le derriére de la 
voiture en éclairait l'intérieur; tandis que quatre autres lanternes 
répandaient leur éclat sur la route. Les matelas, que Rustan ar- 
rangeait, étaient emballés avec adresse dans la voiture, et au-dessous 
du magasin etaient casés quelques flambeaux de réserve. Rustan 
tout seul, était assis sur le siége, et six gros chevaux limosins, con- 
duits par deux cochers, tiraient le carrosse, qui était simple, vert, a 
deux places et bien suspendu.’ I, p. 185. 

The ‘ materiel’ of the bureau-topographique, which follow- 
ed the movements of head qu: arters, consisted of two carriages 
containing a collection of maps and plans, of great value: but 
this department was entirely annihilated in Russia; not a 
fragment having been brought back from that disastrous cam- 
paign, ‘The whole were under the care of a Gardien- -du-porte- 
feuille, a person of extraordinary calmness and gravity of de- 
portment, and two Ch: isseur's-du- porte-feuille, who alws iys fol- 
lowed Buonaparte on horseback, and took care to ride over 
every thing that came in their way. Caulincourt, who was ap- 
pointed ; er and equerry on the death of Duroc, man: aged all the 

domestic establishment ; and it was he that opened the despatch- 
es from the Emperor. 
Lorsqu’il était en voiture tout allait au grand trot et au galop. 

Caulincourt, descendant de cheval a la hate, conduisait le courrier a 
Vécart, ouvrait la malle, courait apres la voiture de Napoléon, et lui 
remettait les d¢péches,—aprés quoi on voyait une quantité d’envelop- 
pes sortir des deux cotés de la voiture. Ces papiers tombaient quel- 
quefois sur les chevaux qui bordaient les deux cotés du carrosse ; car 
lorsque Napoléon voyageait en carrosse, on y fourrait tous les papiers 
qu'il n’avait pas eu le temps de lire, dans son cabinet. Tous les rap- 
ports inutiles étaient coupés et jetés par la portiére. Les morceaux 
voloient dans l'air comme un essaim d'abeilles, et finissaient par étre 
triturés sous les roucs. C’était probablement Berthier qui était 
chargé de les couper, car on en a vu qui étaient coupés avec soin. 
Lorsqu’il n’y avait ni rapports, ni listes, ni états 4 lui soumettre, on 
remplissait toutes les poches de la voiture de journaux, et d'autres 
écrits périodiques venant de Paris. ‘A peine les avait-il parcourus 
rapidement, on les voyait voler plus leger que le vent qui les empor- 
tait. Quelquefois on pouvait méme profiter de cette circonstance 
pour se procurer une petit biblioth¢que de campagne ; car lorsqu’il 
uy avait ni journaux, ni écrits periodiques, les poches de la voiture 
étaient remplies de nouveautés, méme de romans assez volumineux, 
mais seulement brochés. Si les premiéres pages ne lui plaisaient pas, 
ces malheureux livres étaient jetés par la portidre, comme de cou- 
tame.’ Tome L. p. 145, &e, 
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On the march, every thing was arranged with great precision 
respecting the quarters of the household ; provisions and neces- 
saries were paid for very punctually; and fourteen carriages 
conveyed the apparatus and provisions of the whole establish- 
ment. The Emperor’s bivouac consisted of five tents, placed 
in the midst of the guard: two of these were connected; one of 
which served as his cabinet, and opened into his own apartment; 
another was devoted to Berthier, (‘ it voulait avoir Besthier tou- 
jours sous sa main,’) and the rest to the remaining members of 
the suite. 

M. Odeleben’s account of the principal officers of the staff, is 
also very entertaining ; but we can mention only a few of them. 
‘The person next in importance to Napoleon was Berthier ; who 
seems to have been regarded by all the army with the highest 
respect. In spite of his age, he retained unusual fire and acti- 
vity.—‘ Toujours vif, i] allait grand train a cheval, et était toujours 
bien monté; ce qui s'accordait parfaitement avec ses fonctions de 
grand veneur. ‘Ii aimait passionnément Ja chasse, au point que, 
quand une vieille corneille lui passait au-dessus de la téte, il laissait 
tomber les rénes, méme en galoppant, et faisait mine de lui lacher 
un coup de fusil.’ I. 197. 

It was through him all the details of their movements were ar- 
ranged: He had consequently a greater number of aides-de- 
camp than even Buonaparte himself; and he was honoured also 
with a distinct body guard, composed of his own countrymen, na- 
tives of Neufchatel, who wore crab-coloured jackets, with scarlet 
facings, (couleur d’écrevisse avec des paremens rouges) and had 
a very strange appearance. In his air, he had some resem- 
blance to Napoleon, whom he appeared to imitate ; and like him 
he wore a little hat; but, notwithstanding thew familiarity and 
unlimited confidence, his conduct towards him in public was al- 
ways exceedingly respectful. His deportment also to his infe- 
riors was gentleman-like, and wholly free from the coarseness 
which disgraced so many of the French officers of rank; and 
was often excessively disgusting in Buonaparte himself. 

Murat, notwithstanding his immoderate vanity and bad taste, 
was treated with great distinction by Napoleon, whose conduct 
to his relatives in general, was far from polite;—and he was 
universally considered as the best cavalry officer in the service. 
‘ Son coup d’cil pergant, son habilité a juger des positions et des for- 
ces de l’ennemi, son intrépidité calme dans les plus grands dangers, 
et sur les points les plus exposés, ainsi que sa contenance guerri¢re, 
sa taille forte et réguliére, et son allure noble et ferme sur de beaux 
et vigourcux coursicrs, tout contribuait 4 lui donner |’aspect d’un 
héros. <A la téte de sa cavalerie, il ne craignait aucun danger, et 
pe jctait au milieu des ennemis dans toute la force du terme.’ I. 199. 
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The contrast, in point of exterior, between Buonaparte and 
his brother-in-law, was even ludicrous; and the author details 
the habiliments of the latter, and of his horse, with a copious- 
ness, which even the author of Marmion could not excel. He 
first describes Napoleon—* Avec son petit chapeau a trois cor- 
nes, sa redingote grise, sa petite taille, son gros ventre, ses chevaux 
sans apparence, sa mauvaise tenue a cheval.’ And then Murat— 
* Qui, marchant 4 sa gauche, attirait et fixait les regards des curi- 
eux, par sa taille, par son costume brillant, et par les riches harnois 
de son cheval: sa figure, ses beaux yeux bleus, ses gros favoris, sa 
cheveux noirs bouclés, qui tombaient sur le collet d'une hurtka 
(habit 4 la polonaise) dont les manches étroites avaient une ouverture 
au dessous de |’épaule, excitaient l’attention. Le collet de son habit 
était serré par une ceinture dorée, a laquelle pendait un sabre legere, 
droit et a lame étroit, 4 la maniére des anciens Romains, sans branche 
ni garde.—Un pantalon large, couleur de pourpre ou de sang, dont 
Jes coutures étaient garnies en or,—-et des bottines de peau jaune, 
ou de nankim,’ &c. &c. (p. 201.) His dress, in short, was a com- 
pound of Polish, Swedish, Spanish, Roman, Turkish and Nea- 
politan costume, mixed in the worst possible taste; and his li- 
veries were either crimson or sky blue. 

The zeal and minute accuracy of Caulincourt’s services, were 
truly surprising. He entered into all the details of house- 
keeping, and was the great cause of the steadiness and tranquil- 
lity with which things went on at head-quarters: he excelled, 
too, in that brevity of style with which all the affairs of Napo- 
leon were conducted: but though he sometimes gave him good 
advice, he was in general too fond of flattering rand feteing’ 
his master: and, like too many of the French generals, his lan- 
guage was often ‘intoler: wbly gross and vu lgar.— Dr ouet, the ge- 
neral of artillery, a very skilful officer, was distinguished by his 
respect for the Bible ; ‘ dont la lecture faisait ses delices »—pPpar- 
ticularité bien extraordinaire cette époque, et bien remar- 
quable dans un général Francais.’ But one of the most original 
characters of the suite, was Colonel Bacler QAlbe, director ot 
the Bureau Topographique, who seems to have been a very re- 
spectable man. He was eminent for geographical knowledge, 
and his industry was most extraordinary ; and he was absolute- 
ly devoted, even to the caprices of his master, in whom few 
traits were more remarkable, than the sway which he retained 
over all those around him, while he continued to exact from 
them the most severe and unremitting exertions.—* Napoléon 
sexprimait en peu de mots: d’ Albe le comprenait, et executait 4 sa 
mani¢re et avec indépendance, la tiche qui lui était imposée. 
L’habitude de converser avec Bonaparte, lui donnait aussi le droit 
de prendre quelquefvis un certain ton, que celui-¢i (chose bien singu- 
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liére), souffrait de lui, lorsqu’il contredisait avec fermeté et avec con- 
naissance de cause. Je sais que Napoléon fit un jour un tapage 
épouvantable a l’occasion d’un plan, d’un rapport, ou enfin d’un autre 
papier, qu'il supposait entre les mains du colonel. Dans cette con- 
joncture, quelques reproches sur l'inadvertance ou sur le peu de mé- 
moire de ses serviteurs, étaient échappés 4 Bonaparte; enfin d’ Albe 
perdit patience, et dit: Je sais bien que S. M. a une parfaite connais- 
sance des chiffres, une excellente mémoire ; mais enfin je sais ce que je 
sais, etc. Enfin Napoléon se tut, et le papier fut trouvé dans un 
autre endroit.’ I. p. 156. 

M. d’Albe, with his two assistants, and five other officers, 
formed a sort of privy council, who hac a separate table in the 
palace. ‘Two other tables were kept for the rest of the staff; 
and all were served with great attention. Berthier alone dined 
with Napoleon, unless Murat or Beauharnois were present. 
There were generally from twelve to sixteen covers ; they talked 
but little, and Buonaparte was very abstemious. He frequently 
received despatches while at dinner, eating very rapidly as they 
were read tohim. Once, and only once, a French actress, ‘ pour 
*‘ laquelle il avait une inclination particuliére,’ was honoured 
with an invitation; her appearance in the antichamber, wait- 
ing till the door was opened, was quite a phenomenon; and the 
author gravely aflirms, that he never saw, but on this occasion, 
a figure that had any attraction within the circle of the court. 
The arrangements just now mentioned were permanent: but the 
movements of Napoleon and his suite were utterly irregular as 
to time. ‘ Tout ce qui passait au quartier général se taisait a 
Vimproviste ; et cependant chacun devait étre sur-le-champ prét a 
remplir sa taché. Des momens de repos inattendus, des départs 
inopinés, les changemens des heures fixées, se succedaient continu- 
ellement. Les affaires, les rapports, les estaffettes qui arrivaient, é- 
taient la pendule d’aprés laquelle Napoléon distribuait son temps.’ 
I. p. 161. And when they travelled, it was always with extreme ra- 
pidity. ‘ On se précipitait ainsi comme un orage, au grand trot, 
de jour ou de nuit, en parcourant plusieurs lieues ; et celui qui était 
obligé de suivre ce tourbillon pendant la nuit, était assez mal a son 
aise. La ou la route était etroite, on courait, pour ainsi dire, les 
uns sur les autres, avec un zéle brutal. Ceux qui se trouvaient le 
moins génés, étaient les deux officiers d’ordonnance, qui précédaient 
la voiture, ainsi que les deux chasseurs qui étaient encore plus en 
avant. Tous les autres risquaient de se easser le cou et les jambes : 
car les domestiques qui conduisaient les chevaux de Napoléon, se 
regardaient comme les chefs du cortége ; le chasseur du porte-feuille, 
les officiers d’ordonnance et les pages n’étaient pas plus modestes.’ 
I. p. 163. 

The legion of honour was. one great instrument of Buona- 
parte’s influence over the soldiery. When decorations were 
distributed, some enterprise of danger was always expected; 
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but if he harangued the troops, and gave their eagles to his 
regiments, a desperate affair was soon to follow; and his mor- 
tification was evident, when such exhibitions fuiled of their ef- 
fect. These eagles surmounted the staffs which bore the regimen- 
tal colours, but were kept shut up in leathern cases till the day 
of ceremony. On these occasions, he appeared in all his pomp, 
himself dressed plainly, in the midst of a very splendid suite ; 
and the scene, as described by M. Odeleben, was certainly 
very imposing. The regiment was drawn up in three sides of a 
square, the fourth occupied by Napoleon, and his suite :—and 
the flag being unfurled by Berthier, or some other officer of 

rank, and placed i in front of the battalion, § Bonaparte levait 
sa main gauche vers l’aigle, en tenant les rénes avec Je droite, * en- 
suite il pronongait, par exemple, le discours suivant, d’une voix so- 
nore, sclenelle, mais pas trop forte, que l’on pourrait designer par !’ex- 
pression musicale mezza voce: “ Soldats du 26me regiment d’infan- 
terie legere! Je vous contie l’aigle Frangais ; il vous servira de point 
de es ! Vous jurez de ne l’abandonner qu’en ase ! Vous 
jurez de ne laisser jamais faire un affront 4 la F ‘rance ! Vous jurez de 
preferer la mort au deshonneur! Vous jurez?” Il appuyait particu- 
lierément sur ces derniers mots, avec un certain ton, et beaucoup 
denergie. Ce mot était le signal, auquel tous les officiers elevaient 
leurs epées; et tous les soldats, d’un commun accord, criaient, pleins 
@enthousiasme, 4 haute voix, et avec les acclamations accoutumées 
—Nous jurons!’ I. p. 173, 4 

By these, and numberless other arts of popularity, Napoleon 
contrived to retain the affection of his soldiers, till long-suffer- 
ing had fairly worn them out. ‘The Guards were the last to 
waver; and during the retreat from Dresden, they gave their 
Vivats! with unusual animation, as if to console him under 
his misfortunes: But at last even their patience was exhausted, 
by merciless and incessant marches, and want of every kind; 
they were silent; and some were heard to mutter, as he passed 
them—‘ Personne ne veut crier !’ 

The life of Buonaparte at Dresden during the armistice, was 
very uniform: His sole amusements were the reviews, and the- 
atrical entertainments,—Talma having come trom Paris, and 
Madam George from Russia, to attend him. ‘The utmost tran- 
quillity prevailed at all times in the palace. There was a levec 
at nine in the morning, for all persons above the rank of Colo- 

* © On le voyait souvent commettre cette faute contre les regles du 
manege. Lorsqu’il trottait ou galoppait, il lassait ordinairement 
tomber sa gauche avec nonchalance, tandis qu'il tenait les rénes avec 
fa main droite en l’agitant sans cesse. ’—He was, altogether, a bad 
horseman, and his stud was very indifferent. 
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nel; then came the parade, inspection of the works at Dres- 
den, or employment in the cabinet,—dinner at seven or eight in 
the evening, and lastly the spectacle; and every body was at 
liberty after 10 o’clock. Notwithstanding the excessive rapidity 
of Buonaparte, all his movements were directed by system ; 
and in every ride he had some definite object in view,—the in- 
spection of a fortress, a defile, or an important position.—He 
was fond of quitting the public roads, and striking through new 
and unfrequented paths; and always passed the scene of any 
disaster very rapidly, and with an expression of peevishness.— 
On one of these occasions, where a convoy of ammunition had 
been taken, and blown up,—‘* En voyant les premiers debris, 
qu'il trouva a la sorte du bois, il piqua son cheval, et le mit au grand 
galop, en se detournant de la route. Un petit chien qui se mit a 
aboyer aprés son cheval, le mit dans un telle fureur qu'il tira un 
de ses pistolets et voulu tuer le chien. Le pistolet ne prit pas feu, 
et il le jeta dans l’acces de sa colére. Rustan accourit ramasser le 
pistolet, et le remit 4 sa place: Alors on partit au grand galop et 
tout se passa dans le plus grand silence.’ I. 189. 

In the mean time, reinforcements of every description were 
pouring into Dresden. The French army was now estimated 
at 500,000 men, with 1900 pieces of cannon; and it was ob- 
vious, from his laborious reconoi:s ces, and the measures taken 
to prepare the city for defence, that Buonaparte expected an 
attack, and was determined to maintain himself upon the Elbe, 
Upon the expediency of this measure, in comparison with that 
of an immediate retreat to the Rhine, M. Vaudoncourt con- 
ceives, that it was impossible to retire, without transferring the 
seat of war to France; and in that case, even if the French 
continued faithful, it did not suit the policy of Napoleon, as a 
despot, to excite the spirit of patriotism and independence a- 
mong his people. His situation, however, was becoming criti- 
cal in the extreme; for the defection of Austria threatened to 
expose his rear, and to furnish a dangerous example to the rest 
of his German Allies.—At the end of July, Caulincourt was 
despatched as plenipotentiary to Prague, and Buonaparte him- 
self set off with the utmost secrecy and expedition to meet his 
Empress at Mentz. He now foresaw the rupture of the armis- 
tice; and on his return, anticipating his birth-day, held a grand 
review on the 10th of August; but he seemed melancholy and 
dissatisfied during the whole ceremony; and the most gloomy 
anticipations soon began to prevail at head-quarters. At last, 
on the 15th, he proposed to depart.—* Napoléon se promenait 
au grand pas dans l’allée du jardin Marcolini, accompagné du roi de 
Naples, qui était arrivé depuis huit 4 dix jours. On lui annonga que 
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le Général Narbonne venait d’arriver de Prague, et qu'il se rendra de 
suite auprés de S. M., “ Qu’i/ vienne,” dit Bonaparte d'un ton sec 
et froid, qui lui était ordinaire. Narbonne arriva quelques minutes 
aprés. Le roi de Naples se retira. Le duc de Bassano (Maret) fue 
mandé ; et alors, il s’engagea entre Napoleon et ces deux hommes 
d'état, une conversation qui dura prés d’une heure.’—‘ Le duc de 
B. regut des ordres de vive voix, et se retira vite avec son porte- 
feuille :—Alors le roi de Naples revint. Napoleon monta en voiture 
avec lui, et partit—pour commencer une nouvelle scene sanglante.’ 
I, 234. 

The junction of Austria with the Allies being known, the ob- 
ject of Buonaparte was to beat the Prussians, before the Aus- 
trian army could advance. On his march, he pointed out to 
Murat the place where Duroc had been killed; and made a 
handsome present to the farmer at whose house he died—leav- 
ing also a sum for the erection of a monument to his memory. 
On this occasion, too, he met Poniatowski, whose noble frank- 
ness and great military talents appear to have won his entire 
confidence ; for, from the first, he conversed with this officer 
with less reserve than with any of his other generals. He 
showed little surprise or emotion of any ‘sort, when he was 
informed of Moreau’s arrival at the Allied quarters; and seem- 
ed to wait for the enemy’s movements, that he might take 
advantage of their mistakes: but on the 21st August he gave 
directions for a general battle, and distributed his eagles to 
some of the regiments; * c’était pour lui une joie, dont la 
seule idée le transportait.’ Blucher, however, with Kleist 
and Langeron, who were in command against him, refused to 
fight, retiring very deliberately; and even Buonaparte seems 
to have been deceived, and flattered with the idea that he was 
driving the enemy before him. But the news from Dresden on 
the 23d compelled him to return with the main body of his ar- 
my by a forced march, which was one of the most remarkable 
exploits of the campaign. ‘The troops, already harassed by pre- 
ceding manoeuvres, passed over nearly twenty German leagues 
in seventy-two hours; and arrived at Dresden in the morning 
of the 26th. They were pressed forward, as they approached, 
with the utmost rapidity; and the young soldiers entered the 
place in the most pitiable state of fatigue: But there was no 
time for refreshment; they traversed the cily as fast as they 
tame up, to act against the enemy in the Fauxbourgs. ‘The 
allies were confident of success. ‘ L’infanterie légere des Prus- 
siens était déja dans le grand jardin.—Napoleon parut tout-d-fait a 
Vimproviste dévant le chateau royal, suivi de son armée, qui avangait 
avec la rapidité d’un torrent. Son arrivée excita le plus grand é- 
tonnement a la cour, et dans la ville; on le supposait avec ses forces 
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principales, en Silesie: on était sur les point de souricttre aux ordres 
des puissances allies, &c.— Dans ce moment, au contraire, un ar- 
mée immense détilait sur les ponts de i’Elbe.’ IL. p. 250. 

We need not detail the events of this great battle, in which 
the success of Buonaparte was evidently the result of his promp- 
titude and skill.—M. Vaudoncourt asserts, that General Jominé 
advised the Allies to attack on the 25th; in which case it is al- 
most certain that the city would have been taken: But Schwart- 
zenbourg thought it more prudent to wait for his reserve. ‘The 
knowledge of the environs which Buonaparte had acquired, was 
now of essential service: he perceived at once the vac: mcy on 
the left of the Allies, occasioned by the delay of Klenau’s force, 
and directed his main attack against that wing of their army. 
The rain, which fell in torrents during the ni ight and following 
day, enabled him to make all his, arrangements without disco- 
very; and the Austrians, who little expected such a reception, 
were surprised and over helmed by superior numbers. About 
three in the afternoon of the 26th, he was informed of his com- 
plete success; from 16,000 to 20,060 of the Austrians being 
taken, besides colours and cannon. 

* Napoléon montrait dans ce moment un calme aussi parfait que 
s'il et joué une partie d’échecs prés de son feu de bivouac ; mais il 
nvoya sans délat un ordre au général Vandamme d’avancer des environs 
- Koenigstein vers la route de Bohéme. Au fait, on ne peut se fi- 
gurer rien de plus commode que la maniére dont Napoléon gagna 
cette bataille ; puisque le succes ne dépendit que de la combinaison 
des marches, de l’effet du canon, et de quelques accidens faicheux : 
car, excepté la pluie qui l’inonda, ainsi que tout son monde, et le 
voyage vers la route de Pirna, il ne quitta pas sa place, ot il était 
fort a son aise prés du feu de bivouac. I] déjetuait avec Berthier, 
et il avait lair de tout faire négligemment, lorsque le feld maréchal 
lieutenant Metzko, qui était blessé, lui fut amené, il ordonna sur-le- 
champ de le f faire asseoir et panser. Regardant les opérations de la 
journée comme terminées, il demanda son cheval ; l’eau dégouttait 
des manches de sa capotte grise, et Je retroussis de son chapeau pen- 
dait en arriére vers la nuque du cou.—En trottant, ainsi que de 
coutume, comme un boucher, i entra au chateau vers le six heures.’ 
I. pp. 261, 262. 

The next morning he examined attentively the place where 
Moreau had been killed, and gave some pieces of gold to a pea- 
sant who brought i ina dog with his name upon nthe collar: and 
having advanced for some distance, and received various re- 
ports, “observi ng the Allies in full retreat, he ap peated satisfied, 
and said to the Count Lobau, ¢ Eh bien ! je ne vois plus rien— 
faites retourner la vieille garde a Dresde; la jeune garde restera 
dei au biveuac !’—Then ge tting into his c arringe, he e returned in 
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high spirits to Dresden; little apprehending that this halt 
would enable the Allies to destroy one of his principal detach- 
ments: For the author asserts, pcsitively, that if he had conti- 
nued his march in that direction for another day, he might have 
prevented the defeat of Vandamme, who was utterly routed on 
the 29th and 30th, on the frontiers of Bohemia. This great 
logs, which was concealed as long as possible, was the first of a 
series of disasters, that continued | during all the rest of the cam- 
paign: and the efforts of Buonaparte were, from henceforth, 
wasted in marching and countermarching, like a tiger rushing 
from side to side against the bars of his cage, in vain endeavours 
to break through. The Allies now advanced i in every direction, 
but always declined battle: Their plan was evident ; and no doubt 
was entertained in any quarter as to the result: The depression, 
even of Buonaparte himself, was visible—‘ chemin faisant, il 
arriva 4 une ferme abandonnée ; accablé de fatigue, il s’assit sur de 
la paille, et se livra & !a plus triste et la plus profond reverie. Au- 
cun bruit de canon, aucun mouvement qui annongait une bataille ; 
tout était tranquille autour de lui; ses nombreuses troupes continu- 
aient d’avancer sans but et sans dessein.’—Soon afterwards, the 
news arrived of Ney’s defeat, at Dennewitz, by Bulow and Ber- 
nadotte: and, after vainly endeavouring to break into Bohemia, 
being in want of every necessary, the main army returned to 
Dresden on the 21st of September—a melancholy and forebod- 
ing silence pervading all the staff. ‘The state of the city was 
now so wretched, as to render it impossible for such an army 
to continue there. After labouring all night in his cabinet, and 
directing Murat to join him at Leipsic, Buonaparte took the 
warm bath, and finally left Dresden, at six in the morning of 
the 7th October, followed by the King of Saxony. The part- 
ing address to his subjects, of that unfor tunate prince, who had 
the merit at least of good faith to his dangerous ally, was a 
tionate and tender: But the Saxon troops already began to ws 
ver; 4 languid speech from Napoleon, translated into bad Ger. 
man by Caulincourt, had little effect im rousing their attach- 
ment; and the intolerable arrogance of the Frer nch increased 
their alienation. The inhabitants of-the city, famished, insult- 
ed, and infected with pestilence, were absolutely in despair.— 
And the spirits of the French themselves, on the retreat, were 
not much better. 

‘ J'ai vu Bonaparte 4 cette époque attendant des nouvelles de 
rElbe, tout-d-fait desceuvré ; assis sur un sopha dans sa chambre 
prés d'une grande table, sur laquelle Gtait une feuille de papier blanc 


qu'il remplissait de grosses lettres: Son geographe D’Albe, et un 
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autre collaborateur restaient dans un coin de la chambre aussi dee 
secuvrés que lui, attendant ses ordres.’ LH. p. 9. 

Oi: the 15th October, Bucsaparte distributed some eagles, 
and made other preparations for the approaching battle at Leip- 
sic, the events of which are familiar to all our readers: : But ne 
arrangements were made for the retreat; and he appears to 
Sones deceived with respect to the allied foree. He was 
exposed during the 16th to great personal danger; but his 
caimness was undisturbed, and every thing around him wag 
tranquil. He sent messengers into the city, several times dur 
ing the action, to anneunce > his successes to the King of Saxony; 
but nevertheless passed the night in great une: siness—and his 
generals were often called to his bed-side. He still persisted, 
however, in retaining his position ; conceiving that he had won 
the battle on the '6th, and ignorant perhaps of the numbers 
now opposed to him. ‘This obstinacy was certainly one of his 
greatest errors during the campaign ; for even Vaudoncourt al- 
lows, that the battle of the 18th was altogether unnecessary, even 
admitting the prudence of any interruption of the retreat be- 
tiveei Dresden and the Rhine. The F rench, in fact, ought te 
have retired during the night of the 16th, and on the following 
day.—At last, however, the retreat began at two in the morning 
of the 18th; but it was too late :—the Allies were advancing on 
all sides, and the slaughter of the French was immense.. The 
efforts and activity of Buonaparte, during this day, were asto- 
nishing ; but, afier six or seven hours of dreadtul firing, the 
French ammunition failed to such a degree, that, for the first 
time in his life perhaps, he gave directions that it should be 
spared.+ When he was informed that the Saxons had gone 
over to the Allies, he rode instantly to the position which they 
had occupied, and ordered a detachment of the old guard to 
supply their place.—This was his last effort:—and the close of 
that eventful day is described in the following passages with con- 
siderable effect. 

‘ Jusqu’d ce moment, } Napoléon s "était montré dans le plus grand 
calme, toujours égal & lui-méme. Pendant la bataille, il était 
presque toujours, comme a son ordinaire, froid, réfléchi, concentré. 
Ce revers méme ne produisit aucun changement dans son maintien, 
quoiqu’on eit observé des symptémes de découragement sur son vi- 
sage. Ii se dirigea vers le roi de Naples, que les attaques les plus 
violentes n’avaient pu faire reculer ils causérent quelques temps 4 





+ Vaudoncourt states, that between the 15th and 18th, the French 
had expended 250,000 canon shots, and had not more than 16,000 
left, 
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Pécart, et aprés avoir, sur l’avis de ce prince, envoyé un renfort 
dartillerie du cété de Doeser, il fit allumer un feu de bivouac prés 
le moulin 4 vent.—I] était nuit, le canon ne grondait plus ; on n’en- 
tendait que quelques coups de fusil. La terre et le ciel étaient peu 
a peu eclairés par des feux-innombrables qui paraissaient sortir des 
entrailles de la terre. Napoléon avait déji communiqué le projet de 
sa retraite au prince Berthier, qui, 4 un feu de garde, en dicta 
ordre 4 quelques adjudans avec sa briéveté ordinaire. Autour de 
lui regnait un profond silence. Les généraux dvartillerie, Sorbier et 
Dulauloi, assuraient que l’on aurait pu renouveler le combat, si l’on 
efit eu 30 ou 40 mille hommes de troupes fraiches, et encore quel- 
ques centaines de chariots de munitions ; mais on navait ni l'un ni 
autre. On avait apporté 4 Bonaparte une escabelle sur laquelle il 
tomba, accablé par Je sommeil, et épuisé par les efforts de la der- 
niére journée. Ses mains reposaient, négligemment ployées, sur sa 
poitrine. Dans ce moment on ne voyait en lui qu’un homme affaissé, 
<omme tout autre, sous le poids de la mauvaise fortune. Les gé- 
néraux gardaient un morne silence, et l’en entendait, 4 quelque dis- 
tance, le bruit du canon, et des troupes en retraite. Au bout d’un 
quart d’heure, Bonaparte s’éveilla, et jeta un regard étonné sur le 
cercle qui lentourait, comme s'il eit voulu leur dire. ‘ Veillé-je, 
ou est-ce un songe?” Cependant il revint aussitét a lui-méme, et 
chargea au méme instant un officier de se rendre auprés du roi de 
Saxe, pour l’éclairer sur ce qui se passait, et le prévenir qu'il ne 
pouvait l’aller voir ce jour-la,’ IT, $3234, 5. 

We shall not pursue the narrative any further. M. Odele- 
ben assures us, that the French bulletins were correct about the 
blowing up of the bridge at Leipsic; which, he asserts, was 
really done by a sergeant of engineers, who was alarmed by the 
cries of some Swedish soldiers, and supposed the French to be 
surrounded. The retreat from thence to the Rhine, was miser- 
able; and the troops showed evident marks of alienation from 
their leader, whose passage over the field of Lutzen, the scene 
of his first victory in this campaign, was particularly melancholy. 
‘ Le jour commengait 4 poindre; Napoléon mit pied-d terre, exa- 
mina avec sa petite lorgnette les hauteurs voisines, et continua son 
chemin, pensif et sans dire mot, couvert de sa simple redingotte guise, 
et suivi de tout son état-major. La vue de cette contrée rappelait 
combien sa chute était terrible ; ses plus chauds partisans méme le 
sentaient vivement, et ne pouvaient s’empécher de dire en soupirant : 
“ Voyez cet homme,—le voila tel qu'il est sorti de la Russie.” On 
aurait cru voir passer un convoifunébre ; chacun avangait, conduisant 
son cheval a la main. ’—‘ I! montra, a dire vrai, beaucoup de calme 
et de fermeté ; mais il n’Ctait pas moins réellement trés-abattu, et il 
éprouva, pour la premiére fois, le malheur irreparable qu’il avait lui- 
méme tant de fois causé aux autres. L’ésprit de l’armée se détério- 
Yait ; Jos soldats lui jetaient, cn passant, des régards farouches, quand 
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ils le rencontraient & quelque distance de la grande route avec Ney, 
Augereau, et quelques autres.’ II. 45, 46. 

His own abasement, and the extreme misery of the troops, 
appeared at this time to have calmed the violence of his tem- 
per; and he listened with patience even to those who talked of 
peace :——But his chagrin broke out in frequent bursts of passion, 
and his ambition was still untamed; for he asserted at Erfurt, 
that before the Ist of May, he should have 250,000 men again 
upon the Rhine. Upon the whole, however, he bore his mis- 
fortunes with admirable patience and composure. ‘ Enfin, le 
25 Octobre, 4 trois heures du matin, l'homme qui avait mis en mouve- 
ment, des forces aussi nombreuses et aussi imposantes, quitta aussi 
Ja ville (d’ Erfurt) au milieu de la pluie, du vent, et des ténébres, pour 
aller 4 la rencontre de sa future destinée, qui ne lui présageait que 
des angoisses. I] avait l'air serieux et calme. Berthier était avec 
lui, dans sa voiture ; Caulincourt, Maret, et tous ceux qui apparte- 
naient 4 sa maison, le suivaient a la maniére accoutumée.’ II. p. 60. 

We shall here close this article with the termination of M. Ode- 
Jeben’s account of this extraordinary campaign. The greater part 
of the second volume is occupied with a detailed journal, by a dif- 
ferent author, of what passed at Dresden, during the year 1813; 
which confirms and fills up the preceding statements, and places 
in a very strong light the sufferings of that unfortunate city, espe- 
cially during the bleckade which followed the retreat of ‘Buon 
parte : And the work concludes with a collection of public docu- 
ments, among which, the proclamations addressed to the inhabit- 
ants of Germany by the Allies, are particularly interesting : They 
show the force of e! loquence that is founded on truth, with liberty 
tor its object. Notwithstanding the copiousness of our extracts, we 
have omitted numberless anecdotes, which illustrate the charac- 
ter of Buonaparte, and exhibit very forcibly the despotism that 
marked his entire system—from the government of his domi- 
nions, down to the “regulation of his household. But perhaps 
there is no trait more remarkable in the domestic history of 
himself and his chief officers, than the total absence of every 
thing approaching to that elevation an d nobility of soul which dis- 
tinguished the warriors of Charles V., Henry TV., and Louis the 
X1LV.; Bayard—Henry himself—Villars and Eugene. Even the 
few facts indicating kindly emotion, of which these volumes 
give an account, are more like exhibitions intended for public 
effect, than the natural and spontaneous movements of a gene- 
rous and gallant spirit. There is proof enough in all the ope- 
rations of Buonaparte, of various and consummate ability, and 
of personal courage and activity, corresponding with this energy 
ofinind. But all these gifts were degraded by their applica- 
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tion: And his designs against the liberties of mankind, were 
pursued with such cold- -hearted and undeviating selfishness — 
such utter contempt for the feelings of those whom he oppress- 
ed, as to deprive him in a great measure of the sympathy and 
commiseration which his exemplary reverse of fortune might 
otherwise have claimed. 


Arr. XII. 1. Sketches, Historical and Descriptive, of Louisiana. 
By Major Amos Sropparr. Philadelphia. 


2. The Western Gazettcer, or Emigrants’ Directory ; containing 
a Geographical Description of the Western States and Territo- 
‘tes. New York, 1817. 

8. Views of Louisiana. By H. M. Brackenrince, Esq. Pitts- 
burgh. 


~ 


4. The Emigrants’ Guide tothe Western and South-Western States 
and Territories. New York, 1818. 


W HILE in Europe the aggrandisement of one State can sel- 


dom take place but at the expense of another, it is the 
singular felicity of America, to contain within herself the means 
of indefinite increase ; and to secure, by the more pleasing pro- 
cess of domestic improvement, the same object which other na- 
tions endeavour to attain by war and conquest. America has - 
no temptation to attack the independence of her neighbours, 
for the purpose of reducing them under her authority, and of 
extorting from them an unwilling allegiance. National great- 
ness, if that be her object, is within her reach, by other and 
more certain means; and of late years, those legitimate means 
of aggrandisement have been prosecuted with extraordinary di- 
ligence and astonishing success. 

Louisiana and the Floridas, are the only countries which it e- 
ver was the interest of America to add to her original dominions ; 
and to the vigilant policy of her rulers she now owes the peace- 
ful possession of those extensive regions. ‘This important acqui- 
sition of territory excited in this country a great outcry against 
the ambition of the United States; and the impolicy ‘of those 
useless additions to dominions, already too extensive, was loudly 
censured. The slightest attention, how ever, to the interior 
structure of North Ameri ica, connected as it is with the course 
and distribution of its numerous rivers, will be sufficient to show 
the great utility of Louisiana, or the southernmost part of the 
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valley of the Mississippi, to the United States; and that, in 
striving to acquire this important country, their rulers may fair- 
Jy allege that they have been less actuated by the ambition of 
enlarging their territories, than by the wish of providing for 
the security and well-being of those they already possessed. 

The Allegany Mountains, it is well known, extend through 
North America in a direction W. of S. from the 42d to the 
34th degree of north latitude; and, for a long period, they form- 
ed the western boundary of the settled country. ‘These moun- 
tains preserve, throughout their whole extent, an average distance 
of about 250 miles from the Atlantic Ocean, into which all the 
waters which have their rise in them, flow in a multitude of se- 
parate streams; and as the progress of population began from 
the Atlantic Ocean, along the banks of these rivers, the whole 
stream was necessarily within the territory occupied by each 
tribe of settlers. But when the overflowing population of the 
Eastern States began to overtop this mountainous barrier in 
its progress westward, it immediately met with a different confi- 
guration of the ground, from which it seemed to be threatened 
with disadvantages of a peculiar nature. After passing the 
Allegany Mountains, a vast and uniform valley stretches west- 
ward as far as the Rocky Mountains. This valley has a gen- 
tle declivity to the south; and all the waters that rise within 
its compass, are poured by a variety of tributary streams into the 
common channel of the Mississippi, which falls into the Gulf of 
Mexico, and of which the lower part, while Louisiana remain- 
ed in the possession of Spain, was wholly without the pre- 
cincts of American authority. All the rivers which descend 
the western declivity of the Allegany mountains,—the great 
river Ohio, which has its rise in Pennsylvania, and which 
waters the most populous and best cultivated parts of the 
western territory,—and the Illinois,—with all their tributary 
streams, to within sixty miles of the Canadian Lakes, including 
a range of more than 1000 miles in extent from north to south, 
—ultimately terminate in the Mississippi: And thus this ex- 
tensive country, so long as Louisiana belonged to a foreign 
power, must have depended on its caprice or indulgence for an 
outlet to its vast produce. 

These evils, of course, must haye increased with the increase 
of population and improvement in the Western Settlements; 
but they had been practically felt at an early period, and 
in no slight degree. ‘The United States, at the peace of 
1783, claimed, without, we believe, any well supported title, 
the right to navigate the Mississippi: This right was contested 
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by Spain, whose fixed determination it was, rigorously to inter- 
dict the Americans from the lower part of the stream, partly 
from an aversion to allow the free importation of their pro- 
duce into the markets of New Orleans, and partly from a dread 
of American principles, from which it has always been reckon- 
ed a capital point, in the policy of Spain, to defend her colo- 
nies. Asthe country of Kentucky, however, gradually advanced 
in improvement and population, and as other States began to be 
established on the tributary streams of the Mississippi, the want 
of a ready communication with the sea became a serious ob« 
struction to the further cultivation of the country.. Large quan- 
tities of surplus produce were accumulated. ‘The distance from 
the markets of the Atlantic States was great,—and they were 
rendered almost inaccessible by the intervention ofa great wil- 
derness, and a chain of stupendous mountains,—while the Spa- 
niards resolutely excluded them from the ready outlet of the 
Mississippi. In these circumstances, the inhabitants of Ken- 
tucky petitioned Congress for the redress of these grievances; 
and a remonstrance to the Spanish Government, produced a tem- 
porary relaxation of the usual restrictions. But indulgences thus 
extorted were followed with no beneficial consequence. The 
Spaniards secretly thwarted what they durst not openly oppose; 
and the Western States, still suffering under the obnoxious 
exclusion, continued in a state of general turbulence and dis- 
content. New remonstrances were made by the American Go- 
vernment, in a tone which Spain, conscious of her weakness, 
could uot resist; and a treaty was finally concluded, in 1795, 
which conceded to America the free navigation of the Missis- 
sippi. This treaty, however, was as usual infringed by Spain; 
and it is stated, by a respectable American author, * that the 
right of deposite at New Orleans was even formally denied. So 
grievous was the operation of these restrictions on the commerce 
of the Western States, whose wealth and ‘population had now 
greatly increased, that a plan is understood to have been de- 
vised by President Adams, for making a sudden descent on the 
Spanish territory with twelve regiments of infantry, and seizing 
on New Orleans by a coup de main. This plan was abandons 
ed, however, on the accession of Mr Jefferson to the Presidency ; 
and Louisiana having, in 1801, been ceded by Spain to the 
French Republic, it was again ceded by the latter Power, for 
a pecuniary compensation, to the United States, whose com- 
missioners took formal possession of it in the year 1804. 


* Historical Sketches of Louisiana, by Major Amos Stoddart, 
p- 100. 
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Such was the conclusion of this controversy; and it is ma- 
nifest, from the nature and relative importance of the object 
in dispute to the two different powers, that it could have had 
no other issue. America never would have been satisfied with- 
out the complete command of the whole course of the Mississip- 
pi. ‘The free navigation of this river was claimed immediately 
on the conclusion of the peace of 1783; and though this claim 
was never formally agreed to by Spain, she was compelled re- 
luctantly to grant as an indulgence, what was hovel by A- 
merica as aright. On this footing, however, matters could not 
possibly remain for any length of time. The exercise of this 
pri ivilege by America, “would have been a never-ending source 
of perple xing disputes; and though these disputes might have 
been adjusted for a time, they w ould have at length terminated 
in war; in which case, Louisiana would have belonged to the 
stronger party. By fraud or violence, therefore,—by policy or 
by the sword,—the Americans must sooner or later have acquir- 

ed possession of this important mene 

Assoon as the treaty was concluded, and the cession carried 
into effect, the American Government began to prosecute the 
advantages of this new acquisition with all its characteristic vi- 
gour. An expedition « discovery, under Lieutenant Pike, was 
immediately sent to explore the sources of the Mississippi, and 
the country along its shores; and the same officer was seit to 
examine the sources of the Arkansaw and of Red River, which 
flow from the Rocky Mountains,—and, from a distance of 1100 
and 1500 miles, join the Mississippi from the west. A more 
splendid expedition of discovery was also fitted out to trace the 
Missouri to its source, and afterwards to proceed across the 
Rocky Mountains to the Pacific Ocean. ‘This enterprise was 
successfully executed by Captains Lewis and Clark; and a 
Journal of their travels has been since published, of which an 
account will be found in our 48th Number. The country of 
Louisiana has also been carefully examined, as to its products 
and the nature of its territory; and several valuable works have 
been published in America, although little known in this coun- 
try, containing curious and important information on these in- 
teresting subjects. The Emigrant’s Guide, by Mr Danby, is 
particularly deserving of attention. The ‘author was one of 
the surveyors employed by Government to examine the new- 
ly acquired country; and, in the prosecution of this task, tra- 

velled oyer every part of Lower Louisiana. His information 
is therefore accurate and valuable; and his work, while it con- 
gins the utmost precisign of local detail, displays a capacity fox 
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general and scientific views, and for pleasing description, which 

we seldom meet with among topographical writers. ‘The infor- 
mation which is scattered through the different publications, the 
titles of which we have prefixed, we propose to collect into a 
brief and general sketch, that, without encumbering ourselves 
with local details, we may give our readers some notion of what 
is most striking and important in the character of this interest- 
ing country. 

The limits of this extensive region have never been very 
exactly defined; and, since it has become part of the American 
territory, it hes been divided into the State of Louisiana, the 
State of the Mississippi, the Territory of the Missouri, &c.— 
We do not propose, however, to accommodate our description to 
those arbitrary and artificial boundaries ; but considering Loui- 
siana in its most extensive signification, it will include the west- ~ 
ern slope of that great valley, which is drained of its waters by 
means of the Mississippi and its confluent streams. In this 
view the Mississippi will form its eastern boundary; and a line 
drawn from its source westward in lat. 47° 42’ N. may be con- 
sidered its northern boundary. To the west, the Rocky Moun- 
tains form a natural barrier; and to the south, the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

The country included within these limits will be found to 
extend 2000 miles in length north and south, and 650 miles 
in breadth cast and west; and the Mississippi, running the 
whole length of the valley, is the common channel by which all 
its waters are carried into the Gulf of Mexico. Within this 
immense space, not a single rivulet arises whose tributary waters 
do not ultimately swell the main stream of this great river.— 
The course of the Mississippi, including its windings, is 3000 
miles; and the principal rivers which it receives from the east, 
or from the Allegany Mountains, are, the Ilinois, 1213 miles 
from its mouth; the Wabash, 1150 miles from its mouth; the 
Tennessee, a tril utary of the Ohio, 1050 miles; and the Ohio, 
1000 miles from its mouth; besides numerous other streams of 
inferior note. Krom the west, or from the Rocky Mountains, 
it receives a variety of important rivers, the principal of which 
are the Missouri with all its tributary streains, 1200 miles from 
its mouth; the Arkansaw, which has a course of 1500 miles, 
650 miles; and the Red River, which has a course nearly as 
long, 300 miles from its mouth. All these rivers have numer- 
ous tributary streams, and are the channels by which the waters 
of extensive valleys are carried to the Mississippi. The country 
from the mouth of the Mississippi to Red River, a distance of 
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300 miles, forms one uniform level; not the slightest rising 
ground occurring within this space to diversify the extensive 
flat :. And this, which is the most populous and fertile part of the 
whole country, is perhaps the most aquatic region on the face 
of the earth. 

During the periodical rains, all those vast and various 
streams which terminate in the Mississippi, are in flood: The 
tribute of their collected waters, poured into one common chan- 
nel, causes a general inundation of the main river; and the 
extreme flatness of the country spreads far and wide the ef- 
fect of this inundation. If there were a greater degree of 
declivity in the ground, the surplus water would be rapidly 
carried into the sea. But, being nearly a dead level, ‘the wa- 
ter accumulates in the channel of the river; and it is only by 
the pressure of the superincumbent and still increasing mass, 
that it receives an impulse forward. In the mean time, all the 
water which cannot be conveyed to the ocean by the ordinary 
channel, escapes over the banks of the river, and, finding an im- 
mediate level, spreads far and wide over the adjacent country, 
forming swamps and lakes, and innumerable rivers and small 
canals, which, during the inundation, are in constant motion, 
interlocking in a thousand mazes, and intersecting a tract of 
country from 140 to 150 miles broad at the mouth of the river. 
This country is quite impassable except by water, and a consi- 
derable part of it is actually submerged. In ascending the ri- 
ver, the space which is reached by the inundation is gradu- 
ally contracted within narrower limjts. At New Orleans, 100 
miles from the Gulf of Mexico, its general breadth may be es- 
timated at from 80 to 90 miles. About 80 miles higher up, and 
to the mouth of Red River, which is about 80 miles further, 
the medium breadth of the inundation does not extend much 
above 40 miles; and above the mouth of Red River, to the 33d 
degree of north latitude, a distance of about 120 miles, the 
width of the inundated lands diminishes to 20 miles. ~ 

That portion of the country from the mouth of the Red River 
downwards, to the Gulf of Mexico, in which all the waters of this 
great valley converge as to a common centre in their passage to 
the sea, and in which therefore the inundation is the most com- 
plete, niay be properly called the Delta of the Mississippi. And 
it is here that the main stream, in place of receiving, as for- 
merly, the tribute of inferior rivers, and of carrying the sur- 
plus waters of the country to the ocean, now sends forth numer- 
ous branches from its own copious stores, which, forming ex- 
tensive and navigable rivers, slowly wind their way to the sea. 
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Of these outlets or branches, one of the most important is the 
Chafalia or Atchafalia river, which diverges westward from 
the Mississippi about 300 miles from its mouth, and flows into 
Chafalia Bay in the Gulf of Mexico, about 150 miles west of the 
mouth of the Mississippi. This outlet of the Mississippi, includ- 
ing its windings, is 180 miles in length, from its mouth in the Gulf 
of Mexico to the point where it breaks off from the parent stream. 
On leaving the river, it is 200 yards wide. During the season of 
low water, its depth is 18 feet, and in high water 33. It flows 
with extreme rapidity while the river is in flood; but, at other 
times, it has scarcely any current, and becomes stagnant through- 
out its whole course. Near its mouth, it is generaily choked with 
timber brought down by the periodical floods. ‘This extraor- 
dinary phenornenon, which in this and other rivers of Louisi- 
ana is known under the name of the Raft, extends on the 
Chafalia twenty miles, mm ten of which the stream is completely 
ehoked up. About 128 miles below the Chafalia, is the outlet 
of the Plaquemine, which is 70 yards wide, and is navigable 
for boats. Its main stream unites with the Chafalia; but it has 
other communications intersecting the country in different di- 
rections. ‘Thirty-one miles below the Plaquemine, and 81 a- 
bove New Orleans, is the outlet of La Fourche, which commu- 
nicates with the Gulf of Mexico by two mouths, and which is 
navigable for boats of 60 tons burden when the Mississippi is in 
flood. At other times, the channel is nearly dry. Below the 
outlet of La Fourche, there are numerous other smaller canals 
and streams, branching off from the river at various points; and, 
on the east, it is in like manner connected by several channels 
with the lakes Maurepas, Pontchartrain, iol Borgne. 

But although the Delta of the Mississippi, as being the com- 
mon recipient of all the waters which are accumulated in this 
extensive valley, is more especially liable to be overflowed, the 
inundated lands are by no means confined within this tract. 
On the contrary, all the other great rivers overflow the adja- 
gent grounds at and above their points of junction; and the in- 
undations of the Mississippi continue to some distance above the 
mouth of the Ohio, which is more than 1000 miles from the Gulf 
of Mexico. Red River, which, as already mentioned, falls into 
the Mississippi from the west after a course of 1100 miles, 
spreads out into a number of channels and lakes, forming 
an inundated morass, 6 miles wide and 50 miles long. This 
overflowed tract on the Red River may be properly called the 
commencement of its Delta; as its water never again unites into 
one body, but divides into innumerable canals, separating and 
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again uniting, so that it becomes impossible to trace the main 
stream amid so many complicated channels. About 27 miles from 
its mouth, the course of Red River is within three miles of the 
Mississippi ; and these rivers flow in nearly a parallel direction, 
until they finally unite. Here it has been calculated, that the 
water rises, during the season of inundation, above 50 or 60 feet 
higher than at other times; the land is of course annually flood- 
ed; and the country presents to the eye a wide and gloomy ex- 
panse of waters, through which are seen partial and _ scattered 
heights rising above the level of the inundation. The great 
river Arkansaw, for many miles before it joins the Mississippi, 
exhibits nearly the same appearances, overflowing the country 
to a great extent; and it may be generally observ ed of the mi- 
nor streams which enter the Mississippi from the west, that they 
wind through an alluvial country which is full of lakes and na- 
tural canals, and which presents in every respect a similar pic- 
ture, but on a smaller scale, with the overflowed country near 
the mouth of the Mississippi itself. 

All these extensive tracts adjacent to the shores of the great 
rivers, though they are reached by the overflowing stream, the 
extent of the inundation i increasing as the collected waters ap- 
proach the sea, are not however « OV ~_ pread by one continued 
sheet of water. Large tracts are, no doubt, actually inundat- 
ed to the depth of 25 and 30 feet; but others are at the same 
time left per fectly dry. In all those rivers, it is remarkable that 
the banks are considerably elevated beyond the level of the ad- 
jacent country,—which is probably occasioned by a more co- 
pious deposition along the margins “of the stream than at a dis- 
tance from them. Hence it happens, that all those rivers are 
skirted with a rich border of alluvial land, from 400 yards to 
a mile or a mile and a half in bre adth, and decaet for the most 
part above the reach of the inundations ; while the whole coun- 
try, in the rear of this, is either buried under the w atcr, or com- 
pletely broken up with lakes and swamps, and innumerable 
branches of navigable canals. It would be difficult to estimate 
the extent of surface reached by these inundations. Mr Dan- 
by, the author of the Emigrant’s Guide, has calculated, that, 
from the 33d degree of N. int. to the mouth of the Mississippi, 
being a space of “about 600 miles, the country liable to be over- 
flowed falls short of 12,000, and the area actually submerged, 
of 5000, square miles; being less than the eighteenth part of 
the two States of Louisiana and Mississippi, where the inunda- 
tion spreads to its greatest extent. 

Above the mouth of the Mississippi, for about 30 miles, the coun- 
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try is one continued swamp, entirely destitute of trees, and covered 
with a coar se species of reeds, four or five feet high. Nothing can 
be conceived more dreary than the prospect from a ship’s mast- 
head, while passing this melancholy waste, where the eye ranges 
without relief over a vast exposure of pestilential marsh. As 
the stream is ascended, the soil gradually becomes firmer; and 
it is then that rich stripes of alluvis al land begin to crown its 
banks. These commence at the head of the river called the 
taquemine, 70 miles below New Orleans; apd from Point le 
Hache, $0 miles Higher up, the settlements continue compactly, 
bn both sides of the river, to New Orleans. On the cutlets, 
also, of the Mississippi, and on the navigable canals by which 
the country is intersected in all directions, there is generally a 
rich border of alluvial land, which produces in great ‘abundance 
cotton, rice, indigo, and, ‘within the Sist degree of north dati- 
tude, sugar. On La Fourche, an outlet of the Mississippi, al- 
realy described, both banks are covered for filty miles with plan- 
tations, in all of which sugar is produced. ‘These plantations 
extend to the depth of about one mile,— beyond which, the coun- 
try is, as usual, one vast morass, intersected by creeks and lakes. 
The banks of the Chafalia, being less elevated than those of 
the La Fourche, and more liable to be overflowed, are not so 
thickly settled. But whenever they are without the reach of 
inundation, they are found to be in the highest degree fertile 
and productive: And thus it appears, that the whole cultivation 
of this extraordinary region is carried on, as it were, on a range 
of gigantic dykes, overlooking the waste and unimproveable de- 
ser rt of the original soil. 

Those fertile tracts which everywhere border the shores of 
the Mississippi, have given rise to an artificial work of great 
extent, for confining the stream of the river, and for securing 
the country from the effect of the annual inundations. ‘This 
work is an embankment of the river, and is usually called the 
Levée. On the eastern side of the Mississippi, the embank- 
ment commences about sixty miles above New Orleans, and 
extends down the river for more than 130 miles. On the west- 
ern shore it commences at Point Coupée, 172 miles xbove New 
Orleans, including the windings of the river. Mr Brown, the 
author of the Wester n Gazetteer, gives the following descrip- 
tion of the country from this Point. 





‘It is here,’ (he observes) ‘ that the country assumes a new aspect, 
and that the navigator emerges from the gloomy wilderness, present- 
ing detached settlements at long and tedious intervals, into charm- 
ing and finely cultivated plantations. Here the beauty of the Mis 
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sissippi, and prospect of the country, exhibit a view so enchantingly 
delightful, as scarcely to admit of description. On the side of this 
elevated artificial bank, is a range of handsome neatly built houses, 
appearing like one continued village, as far as the city of New Or- 
Jeans. They are one story, framed buildings, elevated on piles six 
or eight feet high, and well painted ; the paint generally white. ‘The 
houses for slaves are mostly placed in straight lines, and nicely white- 
washed. ‘The perpetual verdure of numerous orange trees, intermix- 
ed with fig-trees, surrounding the houses, and planted in groves and 
erchards near them, highly beautify the prospect; while the grateful 
fragrance of constant blossoms, and the successive progress to ripened 
fruit, charm the eye and regale the senses. ’ 


The Levée consists of a mound of earth raised up at the 
distance of 30 or 40 yards from the natural bank of the river, 
varying from 4 to 6 fect in height, with sufficient breadth at 
the top for a foot-path, and usually no more than from 6 to 9 
feet broad at the base. The substance of which this embank- 
ment is formed, is commonly a close stiff clay, found in the 
Jower parts of the river. Sods are placed on the sides and at 
the top, and cypress slabs are often put in the inside, for the 
purpose of preventing the water, where there is a current, 
from wearing away the earth. A ditch is made for the purpose 
of draining off the water which oozes through, and the road 
which lies between the embankment and the cultivated lands 
is crossed at intervals by drains, covered with plank, like the 
sewers of a city, for the purpose of carrying off the water to the 
swamps. This embankment being too slight to resist the river, 
or to turn it from its course, necessarily follows all its windings ; 
and if the stream encroaches on any point, a new embankment 
is constructed behind the first—so that there are frequently 
double levées ; and a person standing within the outward em- 
bankment during a flood, seems, from the height to which the 
waters are raised by being thus artificially confined, to be con- 
siderably below the surface of the stream, which literally ap- 
pears to roll over his head. 

A breach in the levée, or a crevasse, as it is termed, is the 
greatest calamity which can befal the landholder of Louisiana, 
as the river, in this case, sweeps with wide inundation over 
the most valuable tracts of eultivated ground, on which houses 
and buildings of every description are erected, and destroys 
in one moment the improvements of years. The rapidity with 
which the river will burst upon the adjacent country, may be 
easily conceived, when it is considered, that, according to the 
mest accuratg calculaticns, the Mississippi in general rises above 
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its bunks, for at least 150 miles above New Orleans, to the 
height of trom two to three feet; and the descent to the swamps 
is considerable, being estimated to be about four feet in the 
course of a mile. But the waters, by means of the artificial 
enibankments, are ofien raised from two to three feet higher. 
Now, the natural fall of the river is not greater than one foot 
per mile, and we may therefore easily conceive the yelocity 
with which a sheet of water will rush on the adjacent grounds, 
of which the fall is suddenly increased from one to five or six 
feet per mile. Mr Brackenridge, to whose work on Louisiana 
we are indebted for much various and useful information, gives 
the following description of this catastrophe. 

‘ The waters’ (he observes) ‘ rush from the river with indescribable 
impctuosity, with a noise like the roaring of a cataract, boiling and 
foaming and tearing every thing before them. To one who has not 
seen this country, it is almost impossible to convey any idea of the 
terrors excited by a crevasse or breaking of the levée. Like the 
breaking out of fire in a town, where no one knows when his own 
dwelling may be assailed, it excites universal consternation; every 
employment is abandoned for miles above and below ; and all hasten 
to the spot, where every exertion is made night and day to stop the 
breach, which is sometimes successful, but more frequently the hos- 
tile element is suffered to take its course. The consequences are the 
destruction of the crop, the buildings; and sometimes the land itself 
is much injured, which the current has washed over, carrying away 
the soil, or leaving numerous logs and trees drawn into the vortex, 
as they floated down the river ; these must be destroyed, before the 
land can be again cultivated. The effeets of a breach in the levée 
are even more desolating than those of fire,’ 

To guard against such disasters, various precautions are ad- 
opted. Every individual is bound to maintain in good repair 
that portion of the embankment which is before. his own land ; 
and, previous to the annual floods, it is inspected by. commission- 
ers, who direct whatever repairs they may judge necessary for 
the general safety, to be made at the proprietor’s expense. These 
precautions, however, afford no sufficient security against a 
breach of the embankment; which also requires, during the 
season of flood, continual attention and watching; and all hands 
are frequently summoned from their labour. in the fields to 
guard against the tremendous consequences of a general in- 
undation. In some places, earth must be added to raise the 
levée to a proper height; in other places where it appears to 
crumble in, it must be protected from the encroaching stream. 
Where it has become spongy and loose, every appearance of a 
hole must be watched and filled up; and one moment of negli- 
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gence is sufficient to destroy the labour of years. Such is the 
rude and imperfect contrivance on which the landholder of 
Louisiana depends for the security of his property. A prodigious 
volume of water is rolling over his head, sufficient to overwhelm 
him with all he possesses; and a slight embankment of earth 
is all that interposes between him and destruction. The gene- 
ral alarm produced in the country during a season of high flood, 
may be easily imagined. In 1811, when the inundation rose 
to an unusual height, the whole inhabitants along the banks of 
the Mississippi, were for six weeks in a constant state of agita- 
tion ; the labourers were withdrawn: from the fields, and were 
kept watching day and night, in order to add to the breast- 
work as the threatening waters rose to overwhelm it; and such 
was the expense, and loss of time consequent on this alarm, that, 
according to — reasonable calculation, an embankment, in 
every respect solid and secure, might have been raised at less 
cost. ‘The slight and insecure state of this important work suf- 
ficiently evinces the apathy and negligence of the French and 
Spanish settlers. Louisiana, however, is now possesse@ by a 
more active race, by whose vigorous industry all the natural 
resources of the country will be duly improved; and there is 
little doubt, uot only that the cea already reclaimed will be 
adequately protected, but that other extensive tracts of fertile 
a now abandoned to the waters, will be also recovered for 
the purposes of cultivation. 

The whole coast of Louisiana, from Pearl River on the east, 
to Sabine River on the west, including a space of about 300 
miles, may be considered, for all the purposes of a general de- 
scription, as forming one immense meadow. Narrow strips of 
wood indeed occasionally intervene, and divide this vast expanse 
of natural grass into smaller meadows, which indent the country 
like so many bays. Within the limits of the inundations, these 
meadows are one continued marsh, of the most lifeless and dreary 
aspect; but, higher up, the country affords the most luxuriant 
pastures, and is remarkable both for its beauty and salubrity. 
The Atchafalia, an outlet of the Mississippi, already eae 
ed, forms the western boundary of the country which we have 
distinguished by the appellation of the Delta. To the west- 
ward of this river lies the level meadow of the Attacapas, 
bounded on the east by the river Mermentan. It runs along 
the Gulf of Mexico 115 miles, and stretches 90 miles into the 
interior, in a northern direction. North and east of this, is spread 
the meadow of the Opelausas, bounded on the west by the ri- 
ver Sabine. This extensive tract of country is watered by its 
ewn rivers, which are wholly independent of the Mississippi. 
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They are however connected, by diverging canals, with that 
great complication of rivers and lakes of which the Mississippi 
is the main trunk. In front of these two districts, an immense 
chain of lakes and bays lies along the Gulf of Mexico; consi- 
derable parts of which are subject to inundations—while others, 
which are raised above the level of the annual floods, are in 
the highest degree fertile. This immense region of open 
plains and meadows, far excels the level country on the shores 
of the Mississippi, in the salubrity of its air, and the beauty 
of its appearance. Having no stagnant waters except a few 
ponds, the atmosphere is free from noxious vapours; and, be« 
ing. open to the breezes from the Gulf of Mexico, the tempe- 
rature is cool and refreshing, at the very time that the adjeining 
country is languishing under a close and sultry air. There is 
a water communication between New Orleans and the meadows 
of Attacapas and Opelausas, by means of the Mississippi, the 
Atchafalia, and the different branches which diverge from 
these larger streams; and the traveller who makes this journey, 
enjoys in fall perfection the contrast between the low and marshy 
tracts on the Atchafalia, and the open and delightful country 
which is beyond the limits of the inundations. The effect of 
this pleasing change is described in glowing terms by Mr Dane 
by. ‘ Amore rapid and astonishing transition’ (he observes) ‘ is 
not conceivable, than between the dark, deep, and silent gloom of 
the inundated Jands of Atchafalia, and the open, light, and cheerful 
expansion of the wide-spread prairies of Opelausas and Attacapas, 
After being many days confined in the rivers, exposed to heat, mus- 
quitoes, and many severe privations,—to pass, in a tew minutes, from 
this scene of silence and of suffering, to an ocean of light—to ex- 
panses where the eye finds no limit but the distant horizon,—is a 
delight of which no anticipation can give an adequate idea. To be 
enjoyed, it must be felt. It is one of the incidents in human life, 
where the pursuit is pain, and the possession pleasure ; where the soft 
and glowing landscape repays, and cheats not, the weary voyager. ’ 
Immediately beyond the alluvial lands which border the 
numerous rivers and natural canals by which Louisiana is in- 
tersected, commences the upland country, which, from its 
height, is removed beyond the reach of the inundation. This 
extensive region is «diversified by nine ranges of mountains, 
by numerous smaller elevations and fruitful valleys, especial- 
ly along the banks of the rivers, by scattered groves and copses 
of wood, and by natural meadows of vast extent, crowned 
with luxuriant herbage, over which immense flocks of wild ani- 
mals range undisturbed. Throughout the most part of this 
country, especially to the south of the Arkansaw, cotton, te- 
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bacco, and rice might be produced with advantage; and the 
more northern districts appear favourable to the cultivation of 
all sorts of European grain. In many parts, the soil is strong- 
ly impregnated with saline properties, which are communic ated 
to the rivers and springs. Lead is produced in great abundance, 
as well as iron, tin, zine, copper, saltpetre, and | fossil coal. 

The arable soil of Louisiana experiences a total change about 
200 miles west from the Mississippi. Beyond this, a desert 
commences, which extends to the Boks Mountains. Though 
this extensive region is not absolutely steril, it is chiefly compos- 
ed of open plains of immense extent, of a hard gravelly soil, 
destitute of water and timber, and chequered with low wav- 
ing ridges, which enable the traveller to see his journey, of 
several days, before him. Ta approaching the Rocky Moun- 
tains, all the disadvantageous properties of the country in- 
crease. It is more mountainous ; there is a greater sci weity 
of water; and a larger proportion of it is entirely barren. ‘It 
may be generally remarked of all the’ rivers which enter these 
plains from the mountains, that while they flow through the 
elevated ground, + possess deep and clear channels, and are 
of easy navigation ; ut on entering the lower country, they 
spread out, and become bread and shallow, insomuch that, dur- 
ing the dry season, there is frequently no water for a continued 
stream. Such being the character of this western country, it is 
obvious that it is far from bei ‘ing so favourable to settlements as 
that to the eastward of the Mississippi ; ; and, from every appear- 
ance, the natives may be expected to yemain its undisturbed 
possessors for centuries to come. One important objection to 
its occupation by American colonists is, that it is chiefly adapt- 
ed to pastare, and not to the production of grain ¥ so that those 
by whom it was settled would have to adopt: a new mode of life, 
and submit to a total change of habits. ©u this account,-all the 
spots fitted for cultivation will be first settled ; after which only 
the population will slowly overfiow into the pastor: al districts. 

The seasons in Louisiana are variable; and they are distin- 
guished, as in most parts of North America, by great extremes 
both of heat and cold. From whatever cause, also, the empire 
of cold is prolonged beyoud its usual limits even in the New 
World. At New Orleans, the diffvrence between two succeeding 
winters is frequently as ance as could be expected in a change 
of four or five degrees of of latitud lu the winter of 177 79, some 

_ of the canals were frozen for a ¢ nail roble time; a phene menon 
which did not eccur agaiugill li 14. Ih ordinary seasons, the 
pondg.and other, stagnant waters, as far south as 30° of N. lat. 
are seldoim frozen, though few or any winters’ occur without frost 
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at New Orleans. At Natchez, situated on the Mississippi in 
Jat. 31° 33’ N., snow is frequent, and falls in considerable 
ajuantity. The orange tree and sugar cane are frequent! 

destroyed by frost, even on the Gulf of Mexico. At} Natchez, 
the peach is rendered precarious in the ‘spring by the late 
frosts; and cotton is often killed so late as April. Those 
unseasonable storms, which occur in every part of the U- 
nited States, are frequent and destructive along the Gulf of 
Mexico. The ber of Opelaucas stands in 30° 32’ N. lati- 
inde. At this place, in January 1807, the snow-fell in consider- 
able quantity, and remained on the ground upwards of a week. 

At the same place, in January 1812, snow fell nearly a foot in 
depth, and.remained several days on the ground ; while at the 
same time, at Iberia, in N, iatitude 40° 2’, there was a heavy 
shower of rain. About the 30th degree of north latitude, may 
therefore be assumed as the limit of snow in this country, very 
few instances having ever occurred of its falling below that pa- 
rallel. ‘ 

In Upper Louisiana, the winters are even more severe than 
in the corresponding latitudes on the sea coast. ‘They gene- 
rally set in about the 20th November, and continue till near 
the end of February; though hard frosts, and even snow, are 
common in October and March, For three successive winters, 
commencing in 1802, the Mississippi at St Louis, in N. latitude 
88° 24’, was passable on the ice before the 20th December in 

each year; and it was clear of all obstruction during two of these 
years by the end of February. In every winter, the thermo- 
meter is depressed for several weeks 10 or 15 degrees below 0. 
In the summer, on the other hand, the heat is in an equal ex- 
treme. In 1805, the duerentuteten, from about the last of June 
to August, indicated 96 degrees, and stood at that point for se- 
veral hours of every day. The climate here is also liable to very 
sudden changes ; and it is mentioned by Brackenridge, that in 
January 1811, after several weeks of delightful weather, the 
thermometer fell from 78 to 10 degrees below 0. Towards the 
west the cold is still more intense, as the land rises in its ap- 
proach to the Rocky Mountains. 

It is a commonly received notion, that a sensible improve- 
ment is experienced in the climate of America as we ad- 
vance westward. The facts now stated, however, give no coun- 
tenance to this theory; which is liable indeed to be question- 
ed on general grounds. We know of no accidental cause 
which could have the effect of modifying the climate of those 
parts of America which lie between the Allegan s yand the Rocky 

Mountains. It is well known, that all over the continent 
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North America, the north or north-west wind is the great 
cause of cold; and that when this wind blows, the air assumes 
a keenness which is never felt at other times. Such is the ef- 
fect of these winds, which frequently burst forth in impetuous 
blasts from the regions of perpetual winter, that even at Vera 
Cruz, we are informed by Humboldt, the thermometer is sud- 
denly brought down by their influence to 60 degrees ; a remark- 
able depression, in a country within the limits of the torrid 
zone. Louisiana is protected by no barrier on the north from 
the irruption of these freezing winds. On the contrary, the 
whole face of the country is exposed to them ; and they according- 
ly sweep along its wide extended plains, carrying winter before 
ion and extending the dominion of cold into the natural regions 
of heat. There seems to be no reason, therefore, why Louisiana 
should form an exception to the general character of the Ame- 
rican climate; and, from the facts which we have stated above, 
this does not appear to be the case, cold predominating equally 
in this as in every other part of the North American continent. 
_ All parts of the low inundated flats on the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi, and generally indeed the alluvial lands on the shores of 
the rivers, are extremely unhealthy,—owing to the exhalations 
that arise, under the scorching heats ef summer, from the 
marshy grounds. In all these parts, diseases of the intermittent 
kind prevail; and in New Orleans, a highly inflammatory and 
bilious fever frequently makes its appeatance. In proceeding 
northward along the shores of the Mississippi, as far as the Ohio, 
the same causes—namely, the exhalations from the inundated 
banks of the rivers—produce bilious disorders; and the settlers 
in those parts are liable to periodical attacks of disease. In re- 
moving to the higher grounds, these evils are either wholly a- 
voided, or much mitigated; although, in an uncleared country, 
the first occupants are always liable to suffer in their health. 
Under the feeble administration of Spain, little progress was 
made towards the improvement of Louisiana; and, since it 
has been transferred to the United States, its occupation: b 
American settlers has been in a great measure prevented, 
by the difficulty of distinguishing the public lands from those 
which belong to individuals. Considerable tracts of land had 
been granted by Spain for the encouragement of new settlers; 
and the first care of the American Government, was to cieter- 
mine the extent of those private claims, that no time might be 
lost in disposing of tiie public lands to those who were desirous 
of emigrating into this newly acquired country. For this pur- 
pose, commissioners were appointed to make the necessary in- 
quiies. But from their ignorance, on the one hand, of the 
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nature of the Spanish titles, and from the jealousy of the inha- 
bitants, on the other, who suspected the whole transaction to be 
only a pretext for some general plan of taxation, unexpected de- 
Jays have taken place, in consequence of which, the country 
has never been laid completely open to emigration, Great im- 
provements, however, have recently been made; and the pro- 
gress of Louisiana, now that it forms a part of the American 
-territory, and is the outlet for the produce of the Western States, 
will naturally be in proportion to that of the country at large. 
The town of New Orleans, which at present contains 30,000 
inhabitants, is fast increasing both in its population and foreign 
trade. A great number of additional houses were built in 1816, 
distinguished both for size and improved architecture. Other 
towns are alvancing in the same manner; insomuch, that one 
writer observes—‘* It would be difficult to state the number of 
houses or people in any of these new towns. In reality, the num- 
bers change so rapidly, that no estimate can remain one year correet. 
The settlements are also gradually extending along the river banks, 
spreading out from the Mississippi as from a common centre. The 
country to the west, on Red River, for about 160 miles above its 
mouth, has been laid out in parishes ; and settlements are multiply- 
ing on this as on the other rivers which fall into the Mississippi from 
the west, such as the Washita and its tributary streams, namely, the 
Tensaw and Black River, and others of inferior consequence. Nat- 
chitoches, the most considerable town of Louisiana west of the Mis- 
sissippi, is situated on Red River about 160 miles from its mouth, 
and already contains 600 inhabitants. Natchez, situated on the east 
bank of the Mississippi, in lat. 31° 33’ N., 156 miles above New Or- 
leans, contains 2509; and Washington, about six miles to the east, 
1000 inhabitants. Above the 33d degree of N. lat. commences that 
portion of Louisiana now known under the title of the Missouri Ter- 
ritory, which extends northward as far as the Canadian frontier. 
The settlements on the Mississippi do not extend many miles further 
north than the Missouri; and, within this tract, the population, in 
1810, was estimated at 20,845, at which period it was rapidly in- 
creasing ; and it is calculated that it must now be nearly double this 
amount. St Louis, situated on the west bank of the Mississippi, 
18 miles below the Missouri, is the capital of this district, and is ra- 
pidly increasing. There are other towns and flourishing villages e- 
stablished on the banks of the Mississippi, the Missouri, and their 
tributary streams. The village of St Charles, situated on the left 
shore of the Missouri, 24 miles above its mouth, is the most western 
town in this part of the United States. It contains from 1000 to 
1200 inhabitants ; and, like all the other towns in the same district, 
is daily increased by the influx of new settlers. ’ 
Krom this account of the settlements which are scattered a- 
long the river banks of Louisiana, it is obvious that the country 
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is extremely favourable to the progress of improvement; and it 
is not likely that the American settlers will experience any se- 
rious obstacle in their progress westward, until they reach the 
Rocky Mountains. It is curious to consider by what means this 
formidable barrier will be overcome. Some of its highest points 
reach the limits of perpetual snow, and, through the greater 
part of it, winter reigns without intermission for eight months 
of the year. From the nature of the country, no attempt can 
ever be made to cultivate it; and the barren wastes which ex- 
tend from the base of the mountains far into the plains, forbid 
even the approach of settlers. Beyond this mountainous barrier, 
however, there lies a champaign country, reported, by those who 
have visited it, to be fertile, well watered, and extremely favourable 
for settlements. Since it has been explored by Captains Lewis 
and Clark, other travellers have penetrated across the moun- 
tains by far shorter and better roads; and it has been calculat~ 
ed, that, with some little improvement of the road, waggons 
might travel from this western country to some of the head 
waters of the Missouri, with less trouble than they now cross 
the Allegany Mountains from the Western States. Were such 
a communication once made practicable, and a connexion esta- 
blished across this formidable chain of mountains, thé popula- 
tion of America would have ample scope to expand for centu- 
ries to come—until it was finally checked by the Pacific Ocean, 
its ultimate and majestic boundary. 
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torians of Scotland, and will be found extremely useful to the gene- 
rai reader, as well as iq the scholar and antiquary ; being, in fact, a 

complete commentary on Scottish History. 

A History of England, from the first invasion by the Romans ta 
the Accesgion of Henry VII. By the Rev. J. Lingard. $ val. 4to, 

I. 5s, 

, Naval Chronology of Great Btitain ; or an Historical Account of 
Naval and Maritime Events. By J. Ralfe. Part VII. 8vo. 10s.6d. 
Annals of Scotland, from the Accession of Malcolm III. in the 

year 1057, to the Accession of the House of Stuart in the year 1371. 

To which are added, Tracts relative to the History and Antiquities 

ef Scotland. By Sir David Dalrymple of Hailes, Bart. Third edi- 

tion. 3 vol, 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. boards. 

Bassompierre’s Embassy to England in 1626. S8vo. 9s. 6d. 

The History of Seyd Sayd, Sultan of Muscat, with an Account 
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of the Countries and People on the shores of the Persian G ulf, par- 
ticularly of the Wahabees. By Shaik Mansun; with a Plan, 8voz 


2s. . , 

’ The Fifth Volume of the History of Greece, comprefiending the 
entire reign of Alexander the Great. By William Mitford, Esq: 
4to. 2. Qs. ; 

The History of Antient Europe, from, the earliest times té the 
subversion of the Western Empire; wit a Survey of the most ims 

ortant Revolutions. in Asia and Africa. 3 vol. 8vo. 2/. 2s. 

The History of Modern Eerepe ; a new edition, with a Contiriiia« 
tion, terminating at the Pacification of Paris ii 1815; By Charles 
Coote, LL.D. 8vo. 31. 13s. 6d. 

A short History of France; ineluding the principal events froiii 
the foundation of the Empire, by Pharamond, to the resterdation of 
Louis XVIII. By Mrs Moore. 12mo. 7s. ' 

Historic, Military, and Naval Anecdotes of Personal Valour and 
Bravery. 4to. -10/« 10s. 

HORTICULTURE. ; 

A Discourse read at the Annual Election Meeting of the Caledos 
nian Horticultural Soeiety, December 8th, 1818, upon deliveritigt 
the Prize Medal for the most important Communication made to the 
Society during the course of that year. By Andrew Duncan, sétts 
M.D. Svo. Is. J 

A Treatise on the Culture of the Apple and Pear, and on the Ma: 
hufacttre of Cider and Perry. By T. A. Knight, F. R.S. &é&7 
12mo. 48% 

LAW. : 

_ A Systematic Arrangement of Lord Coke's First Institute of the 
Laws of England, on the Plan of Sir Matthew Hales’s Analysis, witli 
the Annotations of Mr Hargrave, Lord Chief Justice Hale, and Lord 
Chancellor Nottingham ; and a new Series of Notes and References 
to the present time’; including Tables of Parallel Reference, Analy- 
tical Tables of Contents, and a copious Digested Index. By J. He 
Thomas Esq. 3 vol. 8vo. 4/. 4s. 

A Vindication of the Criminal Law, in a Charge delivered to tlie 
Grand Jury at Ely Assizes. By E. Christian Esq. 2s. 6d. 

The Attorney’s Clerk’s Assistant ; containing plaid and étisy Di- 
rections for levying fines, and suffering Recoveries. $s. 

A Compendium, or General Abridgment of the Faculty Collection 
of Decisions of the Lords of Council and Sessign, from 4th February 
1752 to the Session of 1817, comprehending the long period of sixty- 
five ytars ; with a List of the Subjects or General Titles, Abstract 
of the Judgments of the House of Lords, Alphabetical Index there- 
of, and a comprehensive General Index of the Work. By Mr Hal- 
kerston. Folio. 8/. Ss. 


Observations, with the Supplement, intended to prove that thé 
Judgment of the late Master of the Rolls, in the great cause of the 
Marquis Choimoudeley and the Honourable Mrs Damer, vetsus Lord 

8 
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Clinton,.is unfounded in law, and inconsistent with equity. By A. 
G. C. Tucker. 5s. 6d. 

The Doctrine and Practice of Attachment in the Mayor’s Court, 
London. By Mr Henry Ashby. 7s. 6d. 

A Complete Collection of State Trials, and Proceedings for High 
Treason, and other Crimes, from 1783 to the present time. By J. 
B. Howell and F. J. Howell. Vol. XXVI. Royal 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. 

Index to the Term Reports. By Hammond. 2 vol. 1/. 18s. 

Reports of Cases in the Court of King’s Bench in Hilary Term, 
59 Geo. III. 1819. By Richard V. Barnewall and G. H. Alderson 
Vol. II. Part I. 8vo. 5s. 

Reports of Cases argued and determined in the Court of Exche- 
guer, in Trinity Term, 57 Geo. III. By G. Price, Esq. Vol. IV. 
Part II. 7s. 6d. 

teports of Cases argued and determined in the Court of Chancery. 
By John Wilson, Esq. Vol. I. Part Il. 8vo. 7s. 

A Treatise on Leases and Terms for Years. By C. H. Chalmers, 
Esq. $Svo. 15s. 

Reports of Cases, principally on Practice and Pleading, and relat- 
ing to the office of Magistrates, decided in the Court of King’s Bench, 
in Hilary Term, 1819. By Joseph Chitty, Esq. Vol. 1. Part I.’ 
Svo. 7s. 6d. 

Reports of Cases argued and determined in the Court of Exche- 
quer. By J. Wightwick. Vol. 1. Part IV. 8vo. 2s. 

The New Customs Consolidation Act. 10s. 6d. 

MINERALOGY. 

Familiar Lessons on Mineralogy and Geology. Explaining the 
easiest Methods of discriminating Minerals and the earthy substances 
commonly called Rocks. By J. Mawe. 12mo. 5s. 

MEDICINE, SURGERY, ANATOMY. 

Synopsis Zoo-nosologia; or, Conspicuous Views of Medical Science, 
exhibited in Tables and Aphorisms on Anatomy, Physiology, Noso- 
logy, and Therapeutics, in four parts ; with an entirely new Classical 
Nomenclature. By Thomas Parkinson, M.D. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

Additional Experiments on the Arteries of Warm-blooded Animals. 
By C. H. Parry, M.D. 8vo. 12s. 

Observations on the Prevalence of Fever in various parts of the 
United Kingdom, and on the eminent utility of Houses of Recovery, 
&c. By D. J. H. Dickson, M.D. F. R.S. Ed. and L.S. 2s. 

Auxiliaries to Medicine. By Charles Gower, M.D. 3s. 6d. 

Observations on Hemeralopia, or Nocturnal Blindness. With 
Cases and Practical Illustrations. By Andrew Simpson, Surgeon. 
Svo. 3s. 6d. stitched. 

Cases, with Observations on the Wry Neck; on the Reduction 
or Luxations of the Shoulder Joint, &c. By John Kirby, A. Bs 
@vo. 6s. 

Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal. No. LX. 4s.. 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 

The Entomologist’s Useful Compendium, or an Introduction to the 
Knowledge of British Insects. By George Samouelle. 8vo. 1. 
plain, and 11. 18s. coloured. 

Curiosities in Natural History. By J. Taylor. 5s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Select Letters of Ganganelli, Pope Clement XIV. translated from 
the French. By C. J. Metcalfe, Esq. 5s. 

A new edition, with considerable additions, of the Political and 
Theological Works, complete, of the late Thomas Paine. 3 vol. 8vo. 

Tables, by which are exhibited, at one view, all the Divisions of 
each Circle on the Dividing Plate of the Small Wheel of the Lathe; 
intended as a Companion to the Drilling Frame. By C. H. Rich, 
Esq. 4to. 9s. 

Letters from the Continent during the months of October, Novem- 
ber, and December, 1818; including a Visit to Aix-la-Chapelle and 
the Left Bank of the Rhine. By the Rev. J. W. Ormsby, A.M, 9s. 

The Quarterly Journal of Science, Literature, and the Arts. No. 
XIII. for April. With plates. 7s. 6d. 

Edinburgh Monthly Review, No. 6, 7 and.8. 2s. 6d. each. 

Peter’s Letters to his Kinsfolk; being a series of Letters written 
during a late visit to Scotland. With portraits. 3 vol. Sve. 1/. 
11s. 6d. 

The Edinburgh Gazetteer, or Geographical Dictionary; accom- 
panied by an Atlas, constructed by A. Arrowsmith. Vol. III. 
Part II. 9s. sewed. 

Philosophy of Domestic Economy ; as exemplified in the mode of 
Warming, Ventilating, Washing, Drying, and Cooking, and in vari- 
ous arrangements contributing to the Comtort and Convenience of 
Domestic Life. By C. Sylvester. 4to. 1d. lls. Gd. 

Historical Dissertations on the Law and Practice of Great Bri- 
tain, and particularly of Scotland, with regard to the Poor. Second 
edition. By the Rev. Robert Burns, one of the Ministers of Paisley. 
8vo. 12s. , 

Selden’s Table Talk. A new edition, with an original Preface, 
and Notes. Foolscap 8vo. 5s. boards, 

New Interest and Discount Tables. By Jos. King. 1/. 16s. 

The Quarterly Review, No. XLI. 8vo, 6s. 

Lectures to Young People, and an Address to Parents. By T. 
Morgan. 8vo. 5s. 6d. , 

Merchant's and Mariner’s African Guide. By E. Bold, 7s. 6¢. 

Annual Register (Dodsley’s) for 1818. 8vo. 16s. 

Givachino Greco's celebrated Treatise on Chess; to’ which are 
added, numercus Remarks, critical and explanatory; translated by 
W. Lewis. 8s. 

Transactions of the Roval Society of Dublin. Vol. XIII. Part I. 
4to. 15s, 
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The Theory and Practice of Gas Lighting. By T. S. Peckston, 
Syo. 1. Is. 

The Annual Register, or a View of the History, Politics, and Li- 
terature of the Year 1818. S8vo. 16s. 

The characteristic Costume of France, from Drawi ings on the spot, 
with appropriate Descriptions. 4to. 2/, 12s. 6d. 

The Sacred Edict; containing Sixteen Maxims of the Emperor 
Kang-he, amplified by his Son; translated from the Chinese original, 
and illustrated with Notes. By the Rev. Wm. Milne. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Letters of Curran to the Rev. H. Weston. Svo. 3s. 6d. 

A Supplement to the Ninth Portion of the Warburtonian Lectures. 
By Philip Allwood. Svo. 7s. 

Letters from a Father to his Son in an Office under Government. 
By the Rev. Ilenry G. White, A. M. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

A Practical Treatise on the Instruction and Amusement of the 
Blind; calculated to promote their personal happiness, and enable 
them to employ themselves with profit and advantage. By Dr Guil- 
lie, 8yo. 8s, 

The Picture of the Palais-Royal ; describing its spectacles, Gam- 
ing- houses, Coffee-houses, &c.; with characteristic Sketches and 
Anecdotes of its Frequenters and Inhabitants. 18mo. 5s. 6d. 

‘The History of Gog and Magog, the Champions of London; con- 
tainirtg an account of the origin of many things relative to the City ; 
atale. By Robin Goodfellow. 18mo. 1s. and Is. 6d. 

Sixty curious and authentic Narratives and Anecdotes respecting 
Extraordinary Characters, illustrative of the tendency of Credulity 
and Fanaticism. By John Cecil, Esq. 8vo. 6s. 

Letters from Portugal, Spain, and France, during the memorable 
campaigns of 18) 1, 1812, and 1813: and from Belgium in France in 
the year 1815. By a British Officer. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

NOVELS. 

The Esquimaux; or, Fidelity: a Tale. By Emily Clark. 3 vol. 
12mo. 16s. 6d. 

The Black Robber; a Romance. By Edward Ball. 3 vol. 12mo. 
16s. 6d. 

The Vampyre; a Tale. By Lord Byron. To which is added, an 
Account of his Residence in the Island of Mitylene. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

The Veteran; or, Matrimonial Felicities: a Novel. $% vol. 12mo. 

Augustus and Adeline, or the Monk of St Bernardine. By Miss 
C. D. Haynes. 4 vol. Vl. 

Elvington, By Mrs Nathan. 3 vol. 1/. Is. 

Zeal and Experience. 2 vol. 12mo, 

Gogmagag Hall, or the Philosophical Lord and the Goyerness. 
By the author of Prodigious! or Childe Paddie in Lendon, 3 vol. 
1Ymo. I. Is. 

The Aubid; au Eastern tale. By James Atkinson, Esq. 8vo. 3s. 

The Sisters of St Gotherd; atale. By Elizabcth Cullen Brown, 
2 yol. 12mo. 10s. Gd. 
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Robin Hood; a tale of the olden time. 2 vol. 12mo. 123. 

Tales of my Landlord. Third Series. Collected and arranged by 
Jedediah Cleishbotham, Schoolmaster and Parish Clerk of Ga inder- 
cleugh. Containing “ Tie Brive or Lammermoor,” and “ 4 
Lrcenp or Monrose.” In 4 vol. 12mo. 1. 128. 

Errors and their Consequences, or Memoirs of an English Family. 
2vol. 12mo. 13s. 

Young Arthur, or the Child of Mystery. By C. Dibdin. 8vo. 
4s. 

Dudley. ‘By Miss O’Keefe. 3 vol. 12mo. 1. 1s: 

Leolia Abbey. By Miss Lefanu. $ vol. 12mo. 1, Is. 

St Margaret’s Cave. 4 vol. 12mo. 1d. 

The New Era. 4 vol. 12mo. 1/. 4s. 

No Fiction ; a Narrative, founded en recent and interesting facts. 
2vol. 8vo. 12s. 

Forman ; a Tale. 3 vol 12mo. 18s. 

New Tales. By Mrs Wilkinson. $ vol. 12mo. 18s. 

POETRY. 

Tales of the Hall. By the Rev. G. Crabbe, LL.B. 2 vol. 8vo. 
Ql, 4s. 

Remains of Henry Kirke White, of Nottingham, late of St John’s 
College, Cambridge ; with an Account of his Life. 2 vol. 8vo. With 
a portrait, and two other engravings. By Robert Southey, Esq. Poet 
Laureate. 14. Is. 

Bath ; a Satire. By Robert Rake, Esq. 2s. 6d. 

Peter Bell. By W. Wordsworth. 4s. 6d. 

Greenland, and other Poems. By James Montgomery. 8vo. 10s. 
6d. 

The Lament of Napoleon, Misplaced Love, and other Poems. By 
S. R. Jackson. 3s. 6d. 

Pastorals, Ruggiero, and other Poems. By E. D. Baynes, Esq. 

The Festival of Flora; a Poem; with Botanical notes and engrave 
ings. By the Rev. Arthur Crichton. 4s. 6d. 

Rhododaphne, or the Thessalian Spell; a poem, 7s. 

The Ocean Cavern; a tale of the Tonga Isles. In three cantos. 
8vo. 4s. 6d. 

The Age of Intellect, or Clerical Show-folk and Wonderful Lay- 
folk. By Francis Moore, Physician. 8vo. 6s. 

The Crusade ; a poem. In three cantos. 8vo. 3s. 6d. sewed. 

The Lay of Agincourt, with other Poems. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. 

The Influence of Wealth. Foolscap. 5s. 

The Vestriad, or the Opera; a mock Epic Poem. By H. Busk, 
Esq. ' With fine plates. 8vo. 12s. 

Philibert, a Poetical Romance. By J. C. Grattan. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

= and Historic Scenes, in verse. By Felicia Hemans. S8vo. 
9s. 6 

Childe Albert, or the Misanthrope ; and other Poems, imitative 
and original. 12mo. 5s. 

VOL, XXXII. NO. 63. R 
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The Fall of the Leaf, and other Poems. By Chas. Burke. 8vo. 
5s. 6d. 

The Gentleman, a Satire ; written during the years 1812, 1813, 
3814, and 1815; with other Poems, and Notes. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Benjamin the Waggoner, a Tale, in verse. By Wm. Wordsworth, 
Svo. 48. Gd. 

More Broad Grins, or Mirth versus Melancholy. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Mazeppa. By Lord Byron. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Richardetto. Cantos I. and II. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Ode to the Duke of Wellington, and other Poems. By R. C. Dal- 
Jas. With a portrait of the Author. Foolscap 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

The Specch of the Right Honourable George Canning, President 
of the Board of Control, &c. &c. in the House of Commons, on 
Thursday, March 4, 1819, in proposing Votes of Thanks to the 
Marquis of Hastings and the British Army in India. 1s. 6d. 

Exposition of the ‘Transactions at St Helena. By Mr O'Meara, 
8vo. 8s. 

Proceedings in Parga and the Ionian Islands; with a Series of 
Correspondence, and other justificatory documents. By Lieut. Col. 
De Bossett. 8vo. 7s. 

A Detence of the Enquiry into Charitable Abuses, with an Expo- 
sure of the Misrepresentations contained in the Quarterly Review. 

Thoughts on Poverty and the Poor Laws, in a Letter Addressed 
to a Member of Parliament. By the Rev. R. Walker. 8yvo. 2s, 
6d. 

Hints towards an Attempt to reduce the Poor Rate; or, at least, 
to Prevent its further Increase. Is. 

Thoughts on the Funding and Paper System, and especially the 
Bank Restriction and Resumption of C ash Payments, as connected 
with the National Distresses. By N. J. Denison, Esq. 8vo. 3s, 
6d. 

A Letter from Thomas Lord Erskine, to an Elector of Westmin- 
ster, Author of * A Reply to the Short Defence of the Whigs,’ 2s. 
6d. 

Radical Reform, Restoration of Usurped Rights. By G. Ensor, 
Esq. 8vo. 

Substance of the Speech of the Right Honourable Alexander 
Maconochie, Lord Advocate of Scotland, in the House of Commons, 
ov Thursday Ist April 1819, on the question regarding the Burgh of 
Aber 3s. stitched. 

A Memoir concerning the Origin and Progress of the Reform pro- 
posed in 1782, in the Internal Government of the Royal Burghs of 
Scotland ; with the Bill prcpared by the Committee appointed by the 
Burgesses, which was twice read in the House of Commons in 1788 
and in 1789; likewise an : lustration of the Principles of that Bill, 
By Archibald Fic'tcher, Esq. Advocate. To which is added, the 

Substance of the Repoyts of Specitic Grievances transmitted by the 
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Burgesses to the Committee of Convention at Edinburgh ; and seve- 
tal other papers on the subject of Burgh Reform. 8yo. 12s. Only 
250 copies have been printed. 

THEOLOGY. 

A Short and Plain Explanation of the Belief, Commandments, and 
Lord’s Prayer. By Thomas Ashhurst, LL.D. 

Fifty-six Sermons, preached on Several Occasions. By John Ro- 
gers, >. DD.) Bh tes 

Lyra Davidis ; or, a New Translation and Exposition of the Psalms. 
By the Rev. John Fry, B.A. 8vo. 18s. 

The Philosophy of Elocution, elucidated and exemplified.by Read- 
ings of the Liturgy. By James Wright. 8vo. 12s. 

“The Deist, or Moral Philosopher, being an impartial Inquiry after 
Moral and Theological ‘Truths. 8vo. 

The Theological . Lectures of the late Rev. Benjamin Wheeler, D. Dé 
Regius Professor of Divinity, Oxford. By Thomas Horne, D. D, 
12s, 

Practical Sermons on Various Subjects, designed to illustrate and 
enforce the Principle of Christian Responsibility. 8vo. 7s. 

Sermons on the Seasons. by Archibald Alison, LL.D. In fools- 
cap 8vo. 3s. ; 

Lectures on the Book of Jonah, designed chiefly for the Use of 
Seamien. By George Young. ovo. 5s. 

Sermons extracted from the Lectures of B sishop Porteus, and in- 
tended for the Use of the Younger Clergy and for Families. By 
Thomas Baker, M.A. 9s, Per 

Sermons on Faith, Doctrines, and Publie Duties. By the Very 
Rev. William Vincent, D.D. 10s. 6d. 

Original Sin, Free- Will, Grace, Regeneration, Justification, Faith, 
Good Works, and Universal Redemption ; with an important Ac- 
count of the ae tothe Articles in 1604. By the Rev. H. J. 
Todd, M.A.F.S.A. 7s. 

A Coneordance - ‘the Holy Bible; to which is added, a Geogra- 
phical Index, with the Calendar and Table of Lessons. By James 
WwW. Bellamy, M. A. 

Scripture Costume, exhibited in a Series of Engravings, repres 
senting tle Principal Personages mentioned in the Sacred Writings, 
drawn | under the superintendence of Benjamin West Esq., President 
of the Royal Academy, by R. Satchwell ; with Biographical Sketch- 
es and Historical Remarks on the Manners and Customs of the East- 
ern Nations. 4to. 5d. 5s. 

Christianity and the Church of Scotland vindicated from the Charge 
of Priestcraft ; a Sermon preached before the Society for the Benefit 
of the Sons of a Clergy, 22d May 1518. By the Rev. Andrew 
Thomson, A.M., Minister of St George’s, Edinburgh. 1s. 6d. 

The Scripture Monitor, or Short Meditations on various Passages 
of Scripture for every Day in the Year. By John Craig, Minister of 
the Gospel, Avonbridge. Square }2me, 4s. 6d. 
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On Protestant Nonconformity. By Josiah Conder. 2 vol. 14s. 

A Sermon preached before the Society for the Suppression of Vice, 
on $d May 1814. By Richard Watson, D.D. F.R.S. Lord Bishop 
of Llandaff. 1s, 

On the State of Scotland in reference to the Means of Religious 
Instruction ; a Sermon preached at the Opening of the Associate Sy- 
nod in Portsburgh Meeting-house, Edinburgh, on Tuesday 27th A- 
pril 1819. By John Brown, Biggar. Is. 6d. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Views of the Seats of Noblemen and Gentlemen in England, Wales, 
Scotland and Ireland ; from Drawings by J. P. Neale. No. XIV. 4s. 

Hakewell’s Views in Italy, illustrative of Addison, Eustace, For- 
syth, &c. No. V. 19s. 6d. 

England Described ; a concise Delineation of every County in Eng- 
and and Wales. By Johu Aikin, M.D. A new and enlarged Edi- 
tion. S8vo. 14s. 

Wild's Illustration of the ees roma and Sculpture of the Ca- 
thedral Church of Lincoln. 4t0. 9$/. 3 

The Seventh Number of Neale’s Slustreted History of Westmin- 
ster Abbey. 

An Account of the Kingdom of Nepal, and of the Territories an- 
nexed to this Dominion by the House of Gorkha By Francis Ha- 
milton (formerly Buchanan), M.D. F.R.S.L.& E. Illustrated with 
Engravings. 4to. 2/. 2s. 

An Account of the Principal Pleasure Tours in Scotland, and the 
great Lines of Road in that Country, illustrated with two Maps. 
12mo. 6s. neatly half-bound. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

No. IT. of the Journal of New Voyages and Travels ; containing 
an Original Narrative of a recent Voyage in the Indian Ocean, by 
J. Prior Esq. $s. 6d. boards, and Ss. sewed. 

A Voyage up the Persian Gulf, and.a Journey over Land from 
India to Engiand in 1817; containing an Account of Arabia Felix, 
Arabia Deserta, Persia, Mesopotamia, the Garden of Eden, Baby- 
lon, Bagdad, Koordistan, Armenia, Asia Minor, &c. &c. By Lieu- 
tenant W. Heude. 4to. 1/. 5s. 

Journey to Persia in the Suite of the Imperial Russian Embassy 
in the year 1817 By Moritz de Kotzebue, Captain on the Staff of 
the Russian Army, and Knight of the Order of St Wladimir, and of 
the Persian order of the Sun and Lion. 

No. LUI, of the Journal of New Voyages and Travels ; containing 
Narratives of Two Excursions to the Ports of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, in 1816, 1817 and 1818; together with a Description 
of the Breakwater at Plymouth, and also of the Caledonian Canal. 
Translated from the French of Charies Dupin; and illustrated by 
Notes, critical and explanatory, by the Translator. 3s. 6d. boards; 
and 3s. sewed, ° 
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Travels in various Countries of Europe, Asia, and America. By 
E. D. Clarke, LL.D. Part III. 4to. 4/. 14s. 6d. 

Narrative of a Voyage to the Spanish Main, in the Ship ‘ Two 
Friends,’ the Occupation of Amelia Island, &c. 8vo. 9s. 

A Journal of Travels in the United States of North America and 
Lower Canada, petformed in the year 1817. By John Palmer. 12s. 

Journey over Land frem the Head-Quarters of the Marquis of 
Hastings in India, through Egypt to England, in the years 1817 and 
1818; with an Account of the Occurrences of the late War, and the 
Character and the Customs of the Pindarries. By Lieut. Col. Fitz- 
clarence. 4to. 

A History of North-eastern Voyages of Discovery. By Capt. 
James Burney, F.R.S. 8vo. 12s, Gd. 

An Explanation of Capt. Sabine’s Remarks on the late Voyage of 
Discoyery to Baffin's Bay. By Capt. J. Ross. 8vo. 4s. Gd. 

Travels in New South Wales. By J. Wentworth. 8vo. 12s. 


No. LXIV. will be published in October. 
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D. Willison, printer, Edinburgh. 
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CONTENTS or No. LXIV, 


Arr. I. 1. lorogia Lovrsov xai Magyas, migityoure ty Neovororicy 
Kati TOUS wUTAY Worguous meta Tov AAW Mlacie: viz. The 
History of Suli and Parga, containing their Chrono- 
logy as well as their Wars against Ali Pacha. 

2. A Series of Historical and Political authentic Do- 
cuments, beginning from the year 1401 and ending 
with the year 1818, to be presented to the Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain in behalf of the Citizens of 
Parga. 

3. Proceedings in Parga and the Ionian Islands, with a 
series of Correspondence and other justificative Do- 
cuments. By Lieutenant-Colonel C. P. de Bos- 
set - - - - p- 263 

Il. 1. Radical Reform, the only Remedy for the Disorders 
of our Country; or, Observations on the Changes ne- 
cessary both in Church and State. By Britannicus. 

2. The Democratic Recorder ; or, Reformer’s Guide, 
a Weekly Publication - . 


III. An Account of the Proceedings of the Society for su- 
perseding the Necessity of Climbing Boys - 
IV. Histoire de la Peinture en Italie. Par Mr B. A. A. 


V. 1. De l'Industrie Francaise: par Monsieur le Comte 
Chaptal, Ancien Ministre de I’Interieur, &c 

2. Essai sur |’ Administration de |’ Agriculture, du Com- 

merce, des Manufactures et des Subsistances, suivi 

de l’Historique des Moyens qui ont amené le grand 
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